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N r. LEWES is a very clever writer. He has handled many 
« subjects, and he has handled them well—with the adroit 
competency characteristic of a keen, ready, versatile, and vari- 
ously, if not profoundly, informed mind. He is litterateur, 
biographer, man of science, and philosopher. In all these 
capacities he is known as an author; in all he has achieved 
considerable reputation: it may be questioned whether in any 
of them he has reached the highest rank in literature. His ‘ Life 
‘ of Goethe’ and his ‘ History of Philosophy’ he would himself 
probably put forward as his chief claims to distinction, and it 
would be a niggard criticism which did not acknowledge the 
great merits of both these productions. There is no biography 
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of the German poet at once so ample and so interesting; there 
is no history of philosophy so compact and so diversified and 
entertaining. Withal, there is wanting to both the higher 
touch of power which gives unity and some degree of creative 
force to a book, The biography lacks inspiration; the history, 
seriousness and faith. 

The third edition of the second of these works is now before 
us—an old friend with a new face. The ‘ Biographical 
‘ History of Philosophy,’ which charmed us twenty years ago, 
and fed a youthful taste for philosophic generalities and the 
affinities of speculative thought, has been turned into the 
‘ History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte.’ The slight 
duodecimos of *‘ Knight’s Weekly Series for all Readers’ have 
been converted into two bulky octavos. We are fain to confess 
that we prefer our friend with his old face. Mr. Lewes has 
no doubt greatly expanded, and in some degree enriched, his 
early volumes. He has given elaborate prolegomena, rewritten 
many chapters—those on Plato and Aristotle, also those on 
Bacon, Descartes, Spinosa, and others; he has inserted a 
‘ Transition Period’ between Ancient and Modern Speculation, 
containing chapters on ‘ Scholasticsim’ and ‘ Arabian Philo- 
‘ sophy ;’ and significantly from his own point of view he has 
added an ‘ Eleventh Epoch’ to his modern historical outline 
devoted to ‘ Auguste Comte’ and the ‘ Positive Philosophy.’ 
In doing all this it would be absurd to say that he has not 
added to the value of his work. Mr. Lewes’s mature studies 
on Plato and Aristotle—especially the latter—on whom he 
has recently written a special work, are more important than 
his early and comparatively hasty sketches of these great 
thinkers. But it may be fairly questioned whether he has, 
after all, imparted to his work a higher character, and made 
it more profound and erudite as a whole, while he has cer- 
taiuly impaired the freshness of its original outline, and the 
vivacity of its biographic movement. It has ceased to be a 
book for the general reader and the young student of philo- 
sophy ; it has not become a book for the masters of philosophy. 
It may be even questioned whether some of the chapters which 
have been rewritten have been in all respects improved. They 
are ‘ graver and fuller,’ but we miss, with regret, the old dash 
and liveliness of portraiture which marked particularly such 
chapters as those on Bacon and Spinosa. Then the radical bias 
of the book appears all the more conspicuous in the extended 
plan of treatment. Whatever be the value of the great Posi- 
tivist conception, it is not the fitting inspiration for a serious 
survey of the course of metaphysical speculation. A ‘ History 
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‘ of Philosophy,’ written to show that philosophy, in the usual 
sense, is from first to last an illusion, ‘mere energy wasted 
‘ on insoluble problems,’ seems more absurd in two large elabo- 
rate volumes than in a series of rapid sketches. We are bound 
also to say, with all respect for Mr. Lewes’s talents, that his pre- 
sent volumes retain many of his old faults of treatment. Soft- 
ened and toned down, they are yet there—the same jerky and 
self-confident audacity, the same virulent misconceptions of 
theology, the same ‘ question-begging,’ both in epithet and 
in argument, as flagrant as the worst or best of his school; 
while with all the additions he has made, his omissions are still 
numerous and significant, particularly in recent metaphysical 
literature, which cannot be said to be represented at all. In 
short, while the book has gained much, it has not gained 
adequately, and it has lost a good deal. It has lost its old 
character of a philosophic sketch-book, full of graphic vivid 
outlines, many of them imperfect, but all dashed with a certain 
fascinating boldness and freedom of handling; and it has not 
acquired the proportions, gravity, fairness, and width of a 
complete history. 

But it is not our present intention to review Mr. Lewes’s 
work. We have turned to it with a special object. The 
recent publication of his third edition, with his extended treat- 
ment of the Positive Philosophy, invites us to a consideration 
of some of the pretensions of this vaunted system. Than 
Mr. Lewes Positivism has no more earnest, intrepid, or per- 
severing advocate in England. Some are more fanatical in 
their devotion, and have resigned their reason and judgment 
more entirely to the thoughts of the great master ; others, like 
Mr. John §S. Mill, less affiliated to the system, have expounded 
it, in our view, with a higher, or at least a more discriminating 
success ; but there is no one who has been more faithful to it 
in his whole mode of thought, or who has more frequently re- 
curred to its characteristic ideas, and explained them with 
more clearness, comprehension, and force. It has been Mr. 
Lewes’s mission to develope and spread these ideas in opposition 
to the old modes of thought, as the destined means of regene- 
rating human knowledge and society. His sense, and perhaps 
in some degree his perception of the ludicrous, have kept him 
from adopting the extravagances embodied in the ‘ Religion of 
‘ Humanity ;’ a keen naturalism, which crops out more or less 
in all his writings, and a certain native lightness of tempera- 
ment, have proved too powerful for the sentimentalities of the 
system; he is barely kept from laughing, we are afraid, at the 
absurdities of the ‘ Catéchisme Positiviste,’ which Mr, Congreve 
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has not thought unworthy of an English dress; but he has 
probably done more than any other Englishman to make known 
the general principles of Positivism, and to commend them, on 
repeated occasions, by a facile, copious, and attractive style of 
exposition. We shall do no injustice to the system, therefore, 
if we associate it with Mr. Lewes’s name, and found our 
strictures in some degree on his statements. 

The literature of Positivism is now considerable both in 
France and England, and the reader may study it in many 
forms. We do not, however, advise him to have recourse to 
these secondary sources of information; though even the earnest 
student may be in some degree excused if he turn to them 
from the more elaborate works of M. Comte himself. There 
are few authors upon the whole harder to read, and whose 
ideas suffer less from sifting and explanation at the hands of 
others. Possessed of great force of intellect, with a marvel- 
lous genius for scientific method, and a powerful faculty of 
coordinating knowledge from his own point of view; endowed, 
moreover, with a luminous insight into the true meaning of 
scientific ideas, and their fruitful relations to one another, 
M. Comte is withal singularly monotonous both as a thinker 
and writer. There is an inexpressible tedium in many of his 
lengthened elaborations; and while his general meaning is 
seldom obscure or doubtful, there is often a painful perplexity 
in catching his special trains of thought, and seeing how they 
link themselves to one another. The difficulty is not to ap- 
prehend his characteristic ideas, which are easily mastered, 
and reappear incessantly in all his works; but to follow the 
frequently dim outline with which he advances step by step to 
many of his special conclusions, and to trace throughout any 
clear movement of argument. While claiming to be a rigorous 
logician, and to keep closely in his first great work, the 
‘Cours de Philosophie Positive,’ to the province of objec- 
tive fact, he is yet arbitrary and deductive in“the highest 
degree. He peremptorily puts aside whatever does not suit 
his purpose, and leaves the reader at once excited by his 
generalisations and suspicious of their accuracy and worth. 
There is no lack of rich suggestions in all his works, even the 
latest; but there is a constant lack of that sense, moderation, 
width of outline and capacity of appreciating the opinions of 
others, which alone inspire confidence and yield rational con- 
viction. If we try to penetrate beneath his dogmatism, and 
trace its logical affinities, and the relations of his thought to 
other systems, we make but a little way when we are left 
groping amidst the old generalities, which are to him an ever- 
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lasting gospel, the converse of all that has hitherto made a 
gospel for man. Never certainly was there a writer more inflated 
by a few ideas—of transcending importance, no doubt, if true, 
but which he everywhere assumes, and never stops to prove or 
vindicate. This prophetic manner, with a certain vague pom- 
posity of statement which is its natural expression, is notice- 
able even in his early volumes in dealing with the subject 
which was his special forte, and for which he had really an 
eminent faculty—the rational and historic sequence of scientific 
ideas. In all his later writings it is painfully conspicuous. 
Only some familiarity with them, and the rich though broken 
lights of truth which they reveal amidst masses of astounding 
self-assertion and even downright nonsense, as well as some 
genuine respect for the moral earnestness of the writer, render 
them tolerable. To the majority of readers they must be 
unintelligible and, even where understood, unattractive. 

In order to understand Positivism, and appreciate the course 
of its development, it will be useful so far to follow Mr. 
Lewes’s plan, and devote a portion of our space to a review of 
the life of M. Comte. In this, as in other cases, great light 
is thrown upon the system by some knowledge of its author. 
The facts of his life are now fully disclosed in M. Littré’s 
well-known work,* upon which Mr. Lewes’s summary professes 
partly to be based. The ‘ Préface Personelle,’ prefixed to the 
sixth volume of the ‘ Cours de Philosophie Positive,’ is also 
of special significance. There can be no better insight into 
the character of the author than the portrait which he’ has 
there drawn of himself, and of his difficulties in the preparation 
of his great work. 

Auguste Comte was the child of an extremely Royalist and 
Catholic family in the south of France. He was born at 
Montpellier on the 19th January, 1798. His father was a 
treasurer of taxes in the department of Hérault. We learn 
little of his father’s character, or indeed of his mother’s, beyond 
her enthusiastic zeal for Catholicism, to which he himself 
alludes, t and which showed itself obtrusively at a painful 
crisis of his life. She was ‘noble and tender,’ as he thought of 
her in after years, but neither parent appears to have greatly 
attracted or influenced his youth. At the age of nine Auguste 
was entered as a pupil in the Lycée of his native town. He 
was a slight and delicate child without being sickly. He very 
soon showed remarkable powers, distinguishing himself both 


* Auguste Comte et la Philosophie Positive. Paris, 1863. 
t Cat. Pos. Preface, p. xxv. 
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by his intelligence and industry. He was always in advance 
with his studies. He cared little for the amusements of his 
companions, but freely mingled with them, and was greatly 
beloved by them. He was docile and full of veneration for his 
professors; but in other respects questioning and insubor- 
dinate. His professors in return were proud of him, while the 
authorities of the school and his tutors tried in vain to restrain 
and hold him in obedience. The same character distitiguished 
him through his whole scholastic career. He readily submitted 
to moral or intellectual superiority, but he carried to a daring 
pitch his defiance of mere rule. 

He was ready for the Ecole Polytechnique a year before 
the regulations permitted his entry. He spent the time in 
adding to his mathematical knowledge, not only by further 
study, but by lecturing on the subject under the wing 
of one of the professors to whom he was attached, and to 
whom he afterwards dedicated one of his books. ‘ Seated,’ 
says M. Littré, ‘on a high chair by the side of the professor 
‘ M. Encontre, a mathematician of great distinction, he gave 
‘ to the pupils, himself still a pupil, a course of mathematics.’ 
Even before this time he says* that his mind had been awakened 
to the political and social problems of his time, and the neces- 
sity of mecting them by some new philosophical method. 
Obviously the strength and independence of his intelligence 
were of a rare order. : 

In the end of 1814 he began his studies at the Ecole Poly- 
technique, and there he maintained his reputation for capacity, 
although he did not stand so high at the end of his first year 
as might have been expected from the promise of his initial 
examination, This was in some degree owing to the growth 
of his habits of insubordination, which were destined ere long 

bring him into serious difficulty. In the course of his 
second session, one of the masters had offended the junior 
students by his manner; the older pupils sympathised with 
their companions, and together they decided that the master 
was unworthy to continue in his office. They drew out a 
document to this effect and sent it to the oftender. Comte 
was its author, and his name stood first in the list of signatures 
attached to it. The result was that the school was disbanded, 
and our young philosopher’s career suddenly arrested. He 
returned to Montpellier for a brief period; but the restraints 
of a home life had no charm for him. Before the end of 1816 
he was again in Paris, where he began the life to which, with 
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a brief intermission, he ultimately devoted himself. He was 
left without resources; his parents, displeased with his inde- 
pendent course of action, refused to assist him, and he chose, 
as he says, spontaneously the function of teaching mathematics 
as that for which his special abilities fitted him.* He was 
befriended by two distinguished men of science, Poinsot, who 
had been one of his professors at the Ecole Polytechnique, and 
De Blainville, and he obtained a few pupils, among whom was 
the Prince de Carignan. His material wants were easily 
supplied, and, as it finally proved, this sort of work, seriously 
as it occupied his time, suited him better than any more re- 
gular employment. 

This was plainly shown in the course of the next few years. 
He was induced first of all to try the post of private secretary 
to Casimir Périer, but at the end of three weeks he threw it 
up. Called upon to make some observations regarding the 
political labours of his employer, he employed his pen freely 
to express his own sentiments. The criticism gave offence, 
and the philosopher and future minister separated mutually 
disgusted with each other. His next alliance was of a more 
permanent character. He associated himself with the cele- 
brated Saint-Simon, then in the midst of his schemes for the 
industrial regeneration of society. It seemed at first as if two 
kindred spirits, animated by the same lofty hopes, had united 
to their own advantage and the advantage of the world. And 
notwithstanding Comte’s own statement to the contrary, there 
is reason to believe not only that they worked cordially to- 
gether for some time, but that he was in some degree indebted 
to Saint-Simon’s influence. No doubt Comte was the superior 
intellect of the two, and he was not likely to owe much in the 
shape of intellectual acquisition to his elder colleague. But 
it is equally true that an enthusiasm like Saint-Simon’s could 
hardly fail to communicate itself to a young and ardent spirit, 
and to give a general direction, if not a special form, to his 
social and political ideas. M. Littré and Mr. Lewes both 
admit so much. The former explains the successive phases 
of Comte’s political development as revolutionary, interme- 
diate, and finally positive; and he attributes his passage from 
the first to the third and last of these stages to his connexion 
with Saint-Simon. During this connexion, his early revolution- 
ary tendencies were gradually moulded into the organic form 
of which Positivism is the product. Such a mind as Comte’s 
would, no doubt, have passed independently from the revolu- 


_ * Préface Personelle, p. xi. 
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tionary to the organic attitude; but, as a matter of fact, it 
made this transition under Saint-Simon’s influence. It is unne- 
cessary, as M. Littré says,* to substitute a fictitious for a real 
development; and we know as matter of history, that during 
so many years of Comte’s youth, he was oceupied with a circle 
of ideas, which were highly constructive if they cannot be called 
positive. 

It was in 1818 that the association between these remark- 
able men commenced, and it lasted for nearly six years. The 
length of this period is of itself significant. Comte’s mind was 


then in its most active state of growth, and before the end of 


the period he had worked out, we shall see, his fundamental and 
most fertile conception. 

With the particulars of their quarrel we need not trouble 
ourselves. It was inevitable in the circumstances. Comte 
was far too ambitious to work permanently under any master. 
He was apt to be forgetful too of the steps by which he had 
advanced; he had little tenderness, as his friends admit,f for 
a past which he had outlived; and this must be held to be 
the explanation of the manner in which he sper aks of Saint- 
Simon, and the querulous epithets, ‘ funeste’ ‘ désastreuse, t by 
which he characterises his connexion with him. He supposed 
himself deceived or injured from the first, because at the last 
he had reason to complain of an attempt to deprive him of the 
due reputation of his labour. In 1822 he had already dis- 
covered his great law of Social Evolution, and announced it to 
the world under the title ‘ Plan des travaux scientifiques né- 
‘ cessaires pour réorganiser la Société.’ The essay formed 
a part of one of Saint-Simon’s volumes, and Comte’s name 


did not even appear out of regard to the pious prejudices of 


his family. But when Saint-Simon resolved two years later 
to republish it in the same anonymous form as an ‘addition to 
his ‘ Catéchisme des Industrials,’ the author strongly resented 
this, and a formal rupture took place betwixt them. Comte 
had outgrown the stage of pupil; the master did not recognise 
this, but sought to impose his will as in former years; and the 
consequence followed in a mutually profound estrangement. 
This was in 1824. Already in possession of the great 
principle of his philosophy, he devoted the next two years to 
its elaboration. And thus early his general scheme of thought 
appears to have been worked out and so far published in an 
organ known as the ‘ Producteur.’. The more ample exposition 


* P. 12. + Littré, p. 12. 
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in the voluminous work in which it has become widely known 
was postponed for many years; but its chief ideas, down even 
to that of a new spiritual Power resting on scientific demon- 
stration, were propounded in these early essays.* 

In the year 1825 he married, and Mr. Lewes shows a 
special flutter of interest over this ‘grave’ event in the life of 
the philosopher. The union proved an unhappy one. Husband 
and wife ‘ quarrelled frequently and violently,’ and at length, 
although not till after many years, formally separated. The 
result is not unintelligible on what appears the obvious view of 
M. Comte’s character. His natural imperiousness and that lack 
of good sense which so often spoils great gifts, while it exalts 
some inferior natures, must have rendered him a trying hus- 
band to any woman; and the chances were against the hap- 
piness and permanence of any alliance he might form. His 
disciples, of course, differ greatly as to the causes of this re- 
sult. M. Littré and Dr. Robinet, the latter a thoroughgoing 
disciple and author of a separate notice of Comte’s life and 
works,f are, according to Mr. Lewes, ‘ transparently in the 
‘ position of partisans, one vehemently reviling Madame Comte, 
‘the other artfully pleading his cause,’ while he himself strives 
to keep the balance even, or rather discreetly declines to pro- 
nounce any positive judgment in the case. Itis unnecessary 
for us, happily, to adjudicate in such a business, but in fair- 
ness to Madame Comte we must say, that if her views were 
worldly, and therefore ‘ exasperating’ to her husband, she ap- 
pears to have possessed many excellent qualities of sense and 
management. She evidently sought to moderate his more 
violent enthusiasms and antipathies, and to bring him down 
to the world of every-day life, which he was so apt to forget. t 
Nor was she deficient in tenderness, as we shall see imme- 
diately, and as he himself admits.§ Her moral conduct was 
unimpeachable, and her interest in his reputation continued 
watchful and earnest. 

Shortly after his marriage he began the elaborate exposition 

* These essays of 1825 and 1826 are republished as appendices 
to the fourth volume of ‘ Syst?me de Politique Positive,’ where will 
be found also the essay previously alluded to, first published by Saint- 
Simon. 

¢ Notice sur les Traveaux et la Vie D’Auguste Comte. Par le 
Dr. Robinet. 8vo. 

t As in his abuse of M. Arago in the volume of the ‘ Course of 
‘ Positive Philosophy,’ with which their final rupture seems to have 
been specially connected. 

§ Préface Personelle, p. x. Littré, ¢. xiii. 
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of his System of Philosophy, and a brilliant and select audience, 
numbering among them Humboldt, Poiusot, and de Blain- 
ville, assembled to hear the young thinker in his private apart- 
ments. Rare powers could alone have collected such a com- 
pany in such circumstances. But the course of seventy-two 
lectures which he had announced, was unhappily soon inter- 
rupted. After the third lecture he was seized with an acute 
attack of insanity. The severe mental strain through which 
he had passed in the preparation of his system, aggravated 
by his quarrels with the Saint-Simonians, proved téo much 
for his strength. He began to manifest great irritability, 
and a tendency to violence, which alarmed his wife, and on 
Friday, April 24, 1826,:he did not return home. After 
some days, she found him at Montmorency in a high state 
of mania. He tried to drag her with him into the lake of 
Enghien, under the idea that he should not sink. With the 
advice and assistance of M. de Blainville, who was from first 
to last one of his best friends, he was transferred to Esquirol’s 
famous establishment, where his excitement was so extreme 
that hopes were formed of a speedy reaction and recovery. 
But the summer and autumn passed away, and there were no 
signs of improvement. It was concluded in consequence to 
remove him from the asylum, and try the effects of private 
treatment under the care of his relatives. His parents wished 
to take charge of him at Montpellier, but his wife claimed to 
have her husband under her own charge. It was fortunate 
that the claim was allowed. In the quiet of his own home, 
and under her fostering care, a change for the better was 
soon observed. His violence, at first alarming, gradually sub- 
sided. It is piteous to read of his extravagances : ‘ Twice a day 
‘ at meals, he would try to plant his knife in the table in imi- 
‘ tation, he said, of Sir W. Scott’s highlander; and he would 
‘eall for a succulent pig, after the manner of the Homeric 
‘heroes. More than once he threw his knife at Madame 
* Comte, not, as she believes, with any intention of injuring her, 
but merely to frighten her into compliance with his wishes.”* 
At the end of six weeks, elation was succeeded by despondency. 
He escaped during his wife’s absence, and threw himself into 
the Seine. He was rescued from drowning by a soldier, who 
plunged in after him. | The effect of the shock was beneficial, 
and from this time his recovery proceeded rapidly. He ex- 
pressed great regret at his meditated suicide and at the anxiety 
he had given his wife and friends. By the end of the summer 


‘ 


* Lewes, vol. ii. p. 588. Littré, p. 131. 
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he was quite well, and in the following year (1828) he did not 
hesitate to make use of his own painful experience in an article 
written for the ‘ Journal de Paris,’ upon the celebrated work 
of his friend Broussais ‘ Sur l’Irritation et la Folie.” In the 
same year he resumed his interrupted course of lectures, and 
according to his own statement,* confirmed by the friends who 
once more gathered round him, this terrible incident had in 
no degree altered the perfect continuity of his mental plans 
or the accomplishment of the work which he had conceived. 
It would be impossible in any sketch of. M. Comte’s life, how- 
ever brief, to pass over this episode. It would be unbecoming 
at the same time to speculate too curiously regarding it. He 
was undoubtedly in 1828, when he reviewed M. Broussais’ 
book and resumed the oral exposition of his system, as vigor- 
ous and luminous in intelligence as he had been in 1826 before 
his attack. The successive volumes of the ‘ Positive Philo- 
‘sophy ’ are a sufficient testimony to the collected strength and 
sweep of the brain from which they issued. It is also true 
that there is much in M. Comte which the character of his 
malady enables us more clearly to understand. Certainly no 
attempt to estimate his character or works would be adequate 
which put this grave crisis of his life out of sight. 

A painful incident springing out of his malady is related at 
some length by Mr. Lewes and M. Littré. Comte’s marriage 
had not been solemnised with any religious ceremony: he had 
resolutely declined the sanction of the Church notwithstanding 
the wishes of his parents. His mother, however, under the 
inspiration of the Abbé de Lammenais, who was at this time in 
the full ardour of the Catholic zeal which distinguished the first 
part of his life, determined that her son should not return to 
domestic life without the blessing of that religious ceremony 
which in health he had despised. By a series of manceuvres 
which it is needless to mention, she succeeded in calling not 
only Lammenais but the Archbishop of Paris to her aid; and 
the result was that the maniacal philosopher was reunited to 
his wife by a priest before leaving the asylum. A more shock- 
ing scene can scarcely be imagined. The priest, deficient in 
sense and tact, prolonged the service. His prolix discourse 
stimulated Comte’s morbid sensibilities, and he kept up a run- 
ning comment in a violently irreligious strain; and when it 
was necessary for him to sign his name, he added to it Brutus 
Bonaparte, which may be still seen, although erased, in the 
vestry list of marriages in the Church of St. Laurent. 


* Préface Personelle, p. x. 
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In 1830 the first volume of the ‘ Course of Positive Philo- 
‘ sophy ’ appeared ; and the period which elapsed till 1842, when, 
after many delays and interruptions, the sixth volume com- 
pleted the series, is acknowledged to have been ‘the great 
‘epoch’ of his life. No one would estimate lightly the patient, 
earnest, severely intellectual existence which he led during 
these years. He allowed no diversions to interfere with his 
great work ; its inspiring generalisations wholly possessed him ; 
and although unhappy at home, and in a state of chronic 
quarrel with his colleagues in the Ecole Polytechnique, to 
which he had been appointed in 1832, he enjoyed the most 
exquisite of all pleasures to a mind like his—the triumphant 
elaboration of a great system of thought which he believed 
destined to regenerate the world. He was so entirely absorbed 
in his task that he studied nothing else. On system he even 
abstained from reading anything further bearing on his work 
except the accounts of new discoveries in science. The period 
of acquisition had passed with him; the period of creation had 
come, and he thought it necessary to give his creative inspi- 
ration the fullest play. There cannot be a more curious 
revelation of his character than what he says on this subject 
in the ‘ Préface Personelle.’ 

‘T have always thought that with modern philosophers, necessarily 
less free in this respect than those of antiquity, reading is hurtful 
to meditation, modifying both its originality and unity. Conse- 
quently having in my past youth rapidly amassed all the materials 
which appeared to me necessary to the great elaboration whose 
fundamental inspirations I felt within me, I have now during twenty 
years at least (he is writing in 1842), imposed upon myself, on the 
score of cerebral hygiene, the obligation of reading nothing what- 
ever bearing on my subject except such new scientific discoveries 
as I deemed useful—an obligation which if sometimes irksome was 
more frequently pleasant. ‘This severe rule has presided over the 
whole execution of my work, and imparted to its conception pre- 
cision, range, and consistency, although in some minor matters it 
may have left it behind the actual state of advance of the several 
sciences. In the second and chief part of my work I have found it 
even necessary, in consistency with my hygienic principle, the effi- 
cacy of which a long experience has fully confirmed, to abstain 
scrupulously from the reading of the daily and monthly journals, 
both political and philosophical. So that for four years I have not 
read a single journal except the monthly publication of the Aca- 
demy of Science, and of this sometimes only the table of contents, 
degenerated, as it has become more and more into a mere display 
of trifling academic miscellanies. I wish to impress upon all true 
philosophers how such a mental régime, otherwise in harmony with 
my solitary life, is necessary in a time like ours to elevate the views 
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and give impartiality to the sentiments by bringing into view the 
true bearing of events, so apt to be obscured by the irrational im- 
portance attached to every transitory interest by the daily press 
and the parliamentary tribune.’ (P. xxxv.) 

His mode of composition, when once he had worked out his 
conceptions, was very rapid. He has himself given us at the 
end of the sixth volume of the ‘ Course of Positive Philosophy ’ 
the dates within which its successive parts were written, and 
these show in certain cases an almost incredible rapidity of 
composition. His MS. was sent to press as fast as it was 
written. All the work of thinking was done before he sat 
down with his pen, and, when he commenced, his ideas flowed 
more swiftly than he could transmit them to paper. Having 
once given them expression, he scarcely corrected them at all 
in MS. or in proof; a fact which he considers it important that 
his readers should know, and which no doubt explains in some 
degree the prolixity, tedium, and repetitions of which they have 
reason to complain. 

The same year which saw the completion of Comte’s great 
work brought to a termination his married life. He characterises 
the event some years afterwards* as ‘ an indispensable separa- 
‘ tion, all the more irrevocable on my side, because I in no way 
‘ provoked it,’ and says that it relieved him ‘ of an intolerable 
* domestic oppression.’ He felt the freedom as an ‘ unhoped- 
‘for calm succeeding long and daily agitation.’ For some 
years, however, we are told that he ‘continued to correspond 
with his wife ‘in affectionate terms.’ 

About the same time he was dismissed from the subordinate 
position which he had held for ten years in the Ecole Poly- 
technique. The whole story of his connexion with this insti- 
tution has been given by himself in the ‘ Préface Personelle,’ to 
which we have so often referred, and is narrated at length by 
M. Littré. Mr. Lewes has shown wisdom in passing it over. 
It is one of those miserable complications of personal jealousy, 
official intrigue, and professional dislike, regardimg which it is 
hopeless to arrive at any impartial or clear conclusion. Comte 
was an embarrassing colleague at the Polytechnique, just as he 
was an embarrassing husband at home. He liked his own way. 
‘ Jaurai la parole, et jen userai, ¢ was frequently in his mouth 
in both places. He felt his importance; others did not recog- 
nise it in the same degree. Theologians and metaphysicians 


* In a letter to Madame de Vaux. 
T Littré, p. 499. 
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had convictions which they ventured to regard as sacred even 
in the face of Positive Philosophy. They naturally disliked 
being held up as the enemies of the human race; while men 
of science, with many of whom, strangely enough, Comte’s 
quarrel latterly was almost as vehement as with the theologians 
or metaphysicians, were equally unable to get on with him. 
They accepted neither his philosophy, nor his estimate of him- 
self. His generalisations were scouted as dreams. , And so it 
was that his claims for a higher position at the Ecole Poly- 
technique were rejected more than once, and finally he was 
removed even from the post he held. We confess there is 
something magnanimous, though very pitiful, in the narrative 
of his struggles. The contrast is tragical between the im- 
perious confidence with which the Positive Philosopher arranges 
the whole field of knowledge, and legislates for the future 
destiny of the world, and his own difficulty in earning his 
daily bread. Yet how far greater would he have appeared, 
had he left others to tell the story of his troubles—had he 
himself exhibited more than he did the beautiful sentiment, 
which he afterwards repeats with so much admiration, ‘ Il est 
‘indigne des grands ceeurs de répandre le trouble qu’ils res- 
* sentent.* . 

On his dismissal from his post at the Ecole, three English- 
men whose names deserve to be recorded, Mr. Grote, Mr. 
Raikes Currie, and Sir W. Molesworth, through the kind 
intervention of Mr. J. S. Mill, came to his assistance. They 
contributed the sum of his salary for one year, in the hope 
that he would be either reinstated, or that he would enter on 
some new career. But his own views were very different. He 
looked upon this subsidy of his admirers as a simple right, 
conceded to him as the head of a new school of thought which 
was to regenerate the world, He was not re-appointed; his 
admirers in England did not see fit to continue their aid. He 
was greatly exasperated, and Mr. Lewes tells us afterwards 
spoke of ‘ the refusal as if some unworthy treachery had been 
*‘ practised upon him.’ He even quarrelled with Mr. Mill on 
the subject, or at least used language which led to a cessation 
of their correspondence. He refused henceforth to undertake 
any new avocation for his maintenance, and made a public 
appeal to his followers for support. Annually he issued circu- 
lars with this object—and the appeal was responded to for the 
rest of his life. 

* A saying of Madame Clotilde de Vaux, quoted with enthusiasm 
in the ‘ Discours Préliminaire, Politique Positive,’ p. 267. 
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Two years after his separation from his wife he made the 
acquaintance of a lady named Madame Clotilde de Vaux. As 
he was separated from his wife, so she was separated from her 
husband. He had been condemned to the galleys for life. 
Brought together in such singular circumstances on both sides, a 
‘ pure and passionate friendship’ sprang up between them. On 
his part at least the attachment appears to have been of the 
most tender and devoted character. He speaks of her in one 
of his letters* as having inspired him with a ‘ happiness of 
‘ which he had always dreamed, but which he had never hitherto 
* experienced.’ 

‘Everyone who knew him,’ says Mr. Lewes, ‘during this brief 
period of happiness will recall the mystic enthusiasm with which 
he spoke of her, and the irrepressible overflowing of his emotion 
which led him to speak of her at all times and to all listeners. It 
was in the early days of this attachment that I first saw him, and in 
the course of our very first interview he spoke of her with an ex- 
pansiveness which greatly interested me. When I next saw him he 
was as expansive in his grief at her irreparable loss; and the tears 
rolled down his cheeks as he detailed her many perfections. His 
happiness had lasted but one year. Her death made no change in 
his devotion. She underwent a transfiguration. Her subjective 
immortality became a real presence to his mystical affection. During 
life she had been a benign influence irradiating his moral nature, 
and for the first time giving satisfaction to the immense tenderness 
which slumbered there; she thus initiated him into the secrets of 
emotional life which were indispensable to his philosophy in its 
subsequent elaboration. Her death rather intensified than altered 
this influence by purifying it from all personal and objective 
elements. 

‘ The remainder of his life was a perpetual hymn to her memory. 
Every week he visited her tomb. Every day he prayed to her and 
invoked her continual assistance. His published invocations and 
eulogies may call forth mockeries from frivoloug contemporaries— 
intense emotions and disinterested passions easily lending them- 
selves to ridicule—but posterity will read in them a grave lesson, 
and will see that this modern Beatrice played a considerable part in 
the evolution of the religion of humanity.’ T 

This great passion marks the transition in M. Comte’s life 
from the Philosopher to the Pontiff. Hitherto we see in him 
mainly a great intellectualist moulding all the sciences, according 
to his view, into a vast and compact body of doctrine under 
the name of Positive Philosophy; henceforth he takes up the 
position of a new Priest of humanity, the Legislator of a new 
religion, which, amidst the decay of theistic no less than of 





* Lewes, p. 581. + Lewes, pp. 581-2. 
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polytheistic beliefs, is to preside over the future development 
of the human race. What the character of this religion is 
we shall see more particularly by-and-by. Meantime it is im- 
portant to remark that this change in Comte’s thought and life 
marks a significant division among his followers. M. Littré 
and others who have adopted his ‘ Philosophy ’ reject his polity 
and religion, and accuse him of forsaking his own method in 
his later works. M. Littré has even gone the length of 
attributing his religious speculations to a fresh cerebral attack, 
which he is supposed to have had about this time. We con- 
fess that we agree with Mr. Lewes in thinking that this is 
hardly fair or warrantable. If it is admitted that the prolonged 
attack of insanity, which preceded the composition of the 
‘ Course of Positive Philosophy,’ had not seriously affected his 
mental organs, it cannot be said that a comparatively slight 
attack, which is only inferred from certain expressions in one 
of his letters to Mr. Mill, should have permanently affected his 
powers of thought. In fact there is no evidence of this fact. 
His mental capacity, in its characteristic qualities of intensity, 
sweep, and sustained power of coordinating his conceptions, is 
equally shown in his later as in his earlier writings. There is 
not more weakness in the one than in the other; there is only 
more extravagance, more inordinate confidence in his own 
generalisations, a more developed and self-appreciative tendency 
to lay down the law for all knowledge and wisdom, and to 
bring the whole domain of life, as well as of thought, within 
the range of his theories. We shall see, moreover, that it is 
impossible to separate betwixt the two series of M. Comte’s 
writings, and that the latter only contain the consistent deve- 
lopment of views which he had held, and even announced, 
from the first. 

In 1851 he published the first volume of his ‘ Systéme de 
* Politique Positive, ou Traité de Sociologie instituant la 
‘ Religion de ’Humanité,’ which was completed in four volumes 
in 1854. In the meantime the famous ‘ Catéchisme Positiviste, 
‘ou Sommaire Exposition de la Religion Universelle,’ had 
appeared in 1852. ‘These writings together contain the full 
exposition of his later views. The longer he lived the more 
devoted he became to his own ideas; and his most faithful dis- 
ciples felt difficulty in keeping pace with his love of systema- 
tising and the startling audacity with which he elaborated his 
plans. He lived in a world all his own, in which the most 
extravagant dreams had become realities. To himself and a 
few followers he appeared the Philosopher of the age, who 
had summed up the course of past thought, the Legislator of 
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a new era, the author and chief Minister of a new religion, 
which was to supersede all religions, and perfect the develop- 
ment of the human race. ‘In the name of the Past and of the 
‘ Future, the servants of humanity—both its philosophical and 
‘ practical servants—come forward to claim as their due the 
general direction of this world. Their object is to constitute 
at length a real Providence in all departments—moral, intel- 
lectual, and material. Consequently they exclude, once for 
all, from political supremacy, all the different servants of God 
—Catholic, Protestant, or Deist—as being at once behind- 
* hand and a cause of disturbance.’* Such was the remarkable, 
he himself admits, ‘ uncompromising,’ announcement with which 
he closed, in 1851, his third ‘ Course of Lectures on the 
‘ General History of Humanity.’ 

The picture of his closing years is touching in contrast with 
this magniloquence :— 
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‘He rose at five in the morning, prayed, meditated, and wrote 
until seven in the evening, with brief intervals for his two meals. 
Every day he read a chapter from the “ Imitation of Christ,” and a 
canto of Dante. Homer also was frequently re-read. Poetry was 
his sole relaxation now that he could no longer indulge his passion 
for the opera. From seven to nine (and on Sundays in the after- 
noon) he received visits especially from working men, among whom 
he found disciples. On Wednesday afternoon he visited the tomb 
of Madame de Vaux. At ten he again prayed and went to bed. 
The hour of prayer was to him an hour of mystic and exquisite 
expansion. Nothing could be simpler than his meals: breakfast 
consisted only of milk ;f dinner was more substantial, but rigorously 
limited. At the close of dinner he daily substituted for dessert a 
piece of dry bread, which he ate slowly, meditating on the numerous 
poor who were unable to procure even that means of nourishment 
in return for their work.’ t 


In 1857 his health was noticed to be failing, and on the 5th 


of September he breathed his last, without pain, and sur- 
rounded by a few of his most earnest disciples. 


In now turning to the consideration of Comte’s opinions, or 
what is known as Positivism, our task must be partly one of 
exposition, and partly one of criticism. Positivism presents 
two aspects. It comes before us as a complete system of 
thought developed into a religion, and a social and moral 


* F. 7G 

+ M. Littré says : ‘un bol de lait avec un peu de pain détrempé,’ 
p. 640. 

} Ibid. vol. ii. p. 588. 
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theory in Comte’s later writings—in other words, as a system 
of worship, of doctrine, and of life, according to the order in 
which the ‘ Catéchisme Positiviste’ expounds it. But it may 
also be regarded as, in the main, a philosophy or special mode 
of thought, without reference to its later developments. It 
may be considered, in short, as expounded in the preliminary 
discourse which opens the ‘ Systéme de Politique Positive,’ * 
and as treated in the ‘ Catechism,’ or it may be considered as 
it presents itself in Comte’s great work, ‘Cours de Philosophie 
‘ Positive.’ The former give us the system directly in all its 
human bearings, as designed to be a new power in life and 
society ; the latter gives us the system specially in its intel- 
lectual basis in relation to other systems, and the circle of 
human knowledge. 

These two points of view, as we have already indicated, mark 
a schism, or something approaching to a schism, among M. 
Comte’s disciples. Many who have embraced the intellectual 
basis of his system refuse to advance with him to its moral and 
religious applications. M. Littré has even laid a formal indict- 
ment against him, as having abandoned his own method—the 
genuine Positivist principle of inquiry—and fallen back to 
the ‘theological state, in his later writings.t Every candid 
critic will admit the difference of intellectual tone, character- 
istic of these writings. The animating spirit, the view of man 
and of his position in the universe, are greatly changed. The 
subjective method takes the place of the objective, often in 
the most arbitrary and unreasonable manner, in comparison 
with which any claims put forward on behalf of metaphysics 
or theology are modest.t This is true, and so far the critic 
would concur with M. Littré; yet after all it is also true that 
such thoroughgoing disciples as Dr. Robinet in France, and 
Mr. Congreve and Dr. Bridges in England, far more com- 
pletely represent their master than M. Littré and others. 
It is not only that they go the whole length that he did, that 
they profess his faith in all its fulness, but that they repre- 
sent the really governing tendencies of his system from the 
first. These tendencies, although not fully developed, may be 
all traced in Comte’s earlier speculations. Even Mr. Lewes, 





* Translated by Dr. Bridges under the title of ‘A General View 
‘ of Positivism.’ 

t Littré, pp. 572-592. 

t See among other illustrations the extraordinary views expounded 
in the ‘ Catechism,’ p. 222, as to the study of the Animal Kingdom 
in relation to Man. 
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who tells us that he has never been able to accept, in any 
dogmatic sense, the later views of his master, virtually admits 
this. ‘ Nothing can be more evident,’ he says, ‘ than that from 
‘ the first Comte’s aim was to construct a polity on the basis of 
science. This polity did not at first wear the aspect of reli- 
gion, but the transition was inevitable. A doctrine which 
furnished an explanation of the world, of man, and of society, 
which renovated education and organised social relations, above 
all, which established a spiritual power, was in all its chief 
functions identical with a religion.”* It was the distinguishing 
glory of Positivism, according to Comte’s own boast, that it not 
only contemplated the whole circle of human knowledge and 
activity, but that it furnished the only effective principles for 
the reorganisation of both. It based the reformation of life on 
the demonstrations of science. He claimed to be a reformer 
on this very ground, All other modern reformers he maintains 
are wrong in trying to regulate society without a previous 
regulation of opinions. 

Positivism, therefore, even if separable into two doctrines, 
and if it fell in the hands of its author into a schism of method, 
is yet a connected system of thought. We may take certain 
parts and leave others, but this is to mutilate the scheme of 
the master. So far as he is entitled to be looked upon as a 
master of thought at all, he may claim for his whole system 
a strictly affiliated and organic character ; it can only be fairly 
judged when it is judged as a whole in the light in which it 
presented itself to his own mind, and with all the pretensions 
which he advanced for it.t 

For our purpose, however, it is necessary to consider the 
system mainly in its intellectual basis. It is impossible other- 
wise to understand it, or the extraordinary influence which it has 
exercised and is exercising. We recognise the unity of Comte’s 
polity and philosophy, and in conclusion shall advert particu- 
larly to the necessary growth of the Religion of Humanity, 
on the basis of thought laid down in the ‘ Cours de Philosophie 
‘ Positive ;’ but before doing so it is necessary to expound 
this basis. It is impossible otherwise for readers unacquainted 
with the system to apprehend its leading ideas, and the force 
with which they have impressed many minds. Furthermore, it 
is impossible, without some definite review of his philosophy, to 
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* P..687. { P. 637. 

¢ See Dr. Bridges’s pamphlet on ‘ The Unity of Comte’s Life and 
‘ Doctrine,’ in reply to Mr. Mill; an extremely interesting pamphlet, 
and from its point of view perfectly conclusive. 
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understand Comte’s real merit, and the services which he has 
rendered to the cause of science. No one who has studied his 
great work can be insensible to these services. All who have 
done so would feel that merely to regard him as the author of 
a new religion, would be to do injustice to his position as a 
scientific thinker, and even to leave the essential principles, out 
of which his religion came, obscure and unintelligible. His 
undoubted influence lies in certain great conceptions, with 
which he has enriched and illuminated the modern mind. He 
has, as we think, mistaken the universality and exaggerated 
the value of these conceptions; but the persistence, and even 
the extravagance, with which he has enforced them, have been 
in some respects of genuine benefit both to the cause of science 
and of religion.* 

I. Starting from the great law of evolution with which he 
opens the ‘ Cours de Philosophie Positive,’ Comte’s philosophy 
branches into three leading conceptions, under which all that is 
distinctive in his thought and work as a philosopher may be 
summed up. ‘These are his method, his classification of the 
sciences, and his sociological doctrine ; and with a brief review 
of these, we will lead up to a criticism of his system. Already 
in his announcement of his initial principle or law of evolution, 
which he regarded as his great discovery, he begs the whole 
question in his own favour against previous systems of thought. 
All our conceptions, he says,—every branch of knowledge, 
passes through the theological and metaphysical stage towards 
the Positive, which is final and exclusive of the others. In 
other words, theology merges into metaphysics, and meta- 
physics gives way to science. This he proclaims as a universal 
law, and this is the sum and substance of his general doctrine ; 
but we shall be in a better position for seeing its full meaning, 
and critically examining it, when we have passed in review his 
method and the great hierarchy of the sciences to the exposi- 
tion of which his chief work is devoted. 


* It is proper to state in this place that the two first volumes of 
M. Comte’s ‘ Philosophie Positive’ were reviewed in this Journal 
thirty years ago (Ed. Rev. vol. Ixvii. p. 272) by a very distinguished 
member of our fraternity, and our readers will not regret it if they 
take the trouble to refer back to that article. The two first volumes 
of M. Comte’s work, which were all that had in those days appeared, 
relate almost entirely to his views of the natural sciences, especially 
mathematics and astronomy, of which we shall say but little on the 
present occasion. The later volumes which are now before us un- 
questionably open a far wider field of discussion and have exerted 
an increasing influence on the present century. 
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The Positive method is the basis of the Positive philosophy ; 
and it is peculiarly necessary to distinguish it from this philo- 
sophy, because there is a sense in which the method is univer- 
sally accredited and accepted. What is this method? It is 
nothing more nor less than the application of the principle 
that in the study of nature we are concerned merely with 
the facts before us and the relations which connect those 
facts with one another. We have nothing to do with the 
supposed essence or hidden nature of the facts. Their abso- 
lute character, cause, or purpose is beyond our’ scrutiny. 
The science of any order of phenomena has nothing to do 
with the origin or ultimate explanation of the phenomena, 
but simply with their observed properties and the laws or 
order of sequence according to which these properties are 
formed and subsist. Facts, and the invariable laws which 
govern them, are, in other words, the pursuit, and the only legi- 
timate pursuit, of science. 

This is the method of Positive inquiry now universally re- 
cognised in every department of science, although as yet imper- 
fectly carried out in some. It was formally announced by Bacon, 
and is commonly associated with his name, although in truth 
it was but imperfectly understood and applied by that great 
teacher of Method.* It received a definite impulse from the 
speculations of Hume, who, carrying to their legitimate conclu- 
sions the philosophy of his day, showed that we could get nothing 
from nature, or sense-experience, but ideas of coexistence and 
a succession; or, in other words, of facts, and the sequences 
which connect them; and who attempted to prove that this 


* The scientific or inductive method is so commonly associated 
with Bacon as to be often styled ‘ Baconian ;’ but, on the one hand, 
Bacon neither discovered the method, which in its fundamental 
principle that all science must be based on an adequate observation 
of facts, is at least as old as Aristotle even in its formal statement ; 
and, on the other hand, he had, as has been frequently pointed out, 
so imperfect a conception of the Positive development of the prin- 
ciple which rigorously confines all investigation to facts and their 
relations, that he specially aimed, by experiment, to trace under the 
scholastic name of ‘ Forms,’ the primary essences or causes of phe- 
nomena. What Bacon really did was to give, by his powerful 
genius and imperial sweep of thought, an unprecedented impulse to 
the great scientific conception of interpreting nature rather than 
imposing meanings upon it. And his services in this respect have 
been so transcendent as to entitle him along with Descartes to be 
considered the father of modern philosophy. In this respect Comte 
expressly owns his obligation to bcth of them as well as to Leibnitz, 
but still more to Hume, as we have mentioned in the text. 
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was equally true of the world of mind as of matter. From 
the one realm as well as the other he cast out all ideas of 
substance and cause, and left nothing but phenomena and their 
relations of association. Hume is, therefore, the principal pre- 
cursor of Comte, as he himself acknowledges.* He anticipated 
to the full the fundamental principle of the Comtean philo- 
sophy. He did more than this. For he saw clearly the use 
that could be made of it polemically; the sceptical or negative 
bearings of the principle are equi ally to be found in his writ- 
ings. So far, therefore, there is nothing original in Positivism. 
The Scottish sceptic had already antic ipated the nature of its 
attacks against theological philosophy. 

But while Comte cannot claim any originality for his method, 
or even the anti-theological application which he makes of it, he 
deserves great merit for the luminous consistency with which he 
has applied it to all natural phenomena, and so expelled from 
the domain of science many vague and mystical hypotheses 
which lingered in his time, and even still linger. He has shown, 
for example, in relation to gravity, chemical affinity, and the 
phenomena of heat, light, electricity, and magnetism, how purely 
arbitrary and supposititious are the ‘ principles’ or ‘ hidden forces’ 
which have been associated with these phenomena, and under 
which even men of science are still prone to conceive them. 
Gravity is nothing in itself. It is an invariable numerical re- 
lation betwixt the celestial masses and the various particles of 
matter, and nothing more. Chemical affinity is nothing but a 
relation of a similar character subsisting betwixt certain sub- 
stances, It has no existence apart from these substances, and 
no determining influence over them. It is simply an expression 
denoting that in given circumstances given relations will always 
be found to arise in particular phenomena. All the old ideas 
of ‘fluids’ and ‘ethers,’ as a groundwork or substratum or 
vehicle of physical phenomena, are equally illusory. They are 
not in the facts; they are hypotheses added to the facts, in 
their character incapable of verification, and, instead of en- 
lightening thought or serving to explain nature, in themselves 
requiring explanation. The well-known ‘ vital principle,’ which 
has so long played a part in physiological science, disappears 
under the same rigorous application of modern induction. It 
is, no less than the preceding ‘ entities,’ a pure hypothesis, 
misleading because directing attention from the facts, and 
starting a delusive play of conjecture, rather than a true path 
of discovery. All such imaginary ‘ entities’ never help—on the 
contrary, they greatly encumber, the progress of science. 


* Cat. Pos. Preface, p. vii. Compare translation. 
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Comte did well in expelling all such hypotheses from the 
scientific domain. He not only took up the Baconian method, 
but he purified and extended it. He has at once given it 
a wider application than any previous thinker, and far more 
clearly understood its import. The very exaggeration and 
exclusiveness with which he has used it has served to bring 
out more precisely its true meaning. Facts and the con- 
nexions of these facts—in Positivist language phenomena and 
their laws—constitute the sum of knowledge to be derived 
from the physical method of inquiry. Wherever we penetrate 
we find that natural phenomena are linked together in endless 
sequence; there is no jar to the harmony of their movement ; 
there are no disconnected threads in the vast work of material 
succession. Undoubtedly the more universal recognition of a 
reign of order everywhere, has been greatly due to the 
Comtean type of thought. So far the Positivist method has 
vindicated itself to the higher intelligence everywhere. Comte 
glories in this, and rushes to the conclusion that, beyond the 
natural order there is nothing. That he is wrong in this we 
shall endeavour to prove. But what we wish to point out in 
the meantime is, that on his basis he is far more consistent 
than many who virtually occupy the same position; for he 
plainly implies not only that we know nothing except pheno- 
mena and their relations—facts particular or general—but that 
the Positivist philosopher should in consequence discharge from 
his language not only such abstract entities as ‘ principles’ 
or ‘ essences,’ but moreover such expressions as cause, will, or 


force. * Forces,’ he says, ‘are only movements.’ They are 


transferences of phenomena, and nothing more. Comte is in- 
deed far from consistent in applying his own canon of Positive 
interpretation, from the simple impossibility of working such a 
canon, and discharging from the account of human knowledge 
what is really one half, and that the most vital half, of the 
sum to be accounted for; still he deserves credit for having 
clearly seen that, if all our knowledge is only phenomenal, then 
we have no right to the use of language which phenomena 
never gave us and cannot give us. It is a pure delusion to 
speak of causation, and yet to empty the word of all meaning 
by making a cause nothing but an invariable antecedent. To 
the purely physical philosopher force can be nothing but a 
transition of conditions. Turn up the mere soil of physics in 
any direction, analyse to the last the complication of external 
phenomena, and force as a distinct reality is nowhere found. 
The springs of nature are viewless, and the mere scalpel of 
induction can never lay them bare. It is a true and important 
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service to have thus stripped the physical basis of all metaphy- 
sical gloss, and so expose, as we shall afterwards more fully 
show, the real roots of the question between Positivism or 
mere science and theological philosophy. 

But Comte has done something more than extend and illu- 
minate the inductive method. He has classified the sciences ; 
and there is no one capable of appreciating the task who will 
be disposed to undervalue what he has done in this respect. 
Others may, to some extent, have anticipated him; but no one 
who has really mastered his system of classification, the prin- 
ciples on which it is based, and the rich and frequently 
striking thoughts with which he has expounded its sequences, 
can entertain any question of his ability and originality as a 
scientific thinker. He possesses, indeed, a singular power of 
lighting up scientific conceptions, and bringing forth to view 
their rational coordination and harmony. He never loses 
himself amidst complexities ; he never sinks into mere technical 


details which have no bearing on his subject; his store of 


knowledge, although he ceased to add to it prematurely, is 
vast and multifarious; and he seldom misses the apt example 
or illustration, while conveniently forgetting whatever does not 
suit him. With all that is false and one-sided in it, we know 
of few mental disciplines more bracing and exhilarating than 
the study of the Comtean hierarchy of sciences as expounded 
in the ‘ Cours de Philosophie Positive.’ 

In proceeding to his task, Comte first establishes a distinc- 
tion between what he calls abstract science and concrete 
science. The former has for its object the discovery of the 
laws which regulate the whole phenomena in any department of 
knowledge; the latter contemplates the phenomena in detail or 
according to their actual appearance. Chemistry, for example, 
is an abstract science, mineralogy is a concrete science. Physi- 
ology, or more correctly biology, is an abstract science ; botany 
and zoology are concrete sciences. Properly speaking, the 
name of science only belongs to the first or abstract class. The 
latter or concrete series are rather classifications than sciences. 
We only reach the province of science when we ascend beyond 
the description, or even the sorting or generalising, of mere 
phenomena to their laws—the comprehensive order or com- 
binations of order which the phenomena obey. Comte saw 
this, and has done a great deal to make others see it; but 
he did not, as we think, comprehend all that is involved in 
the transition through which alone a description or even a 
generalised notation of phenomena passes into science. 

It is of course only with the class of abstract sciences or 
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sciences properly so called, that Positive Philosophy has to do. 
These are fundamental, the others are dependent and illustra- 
tive. The one gives us knowledge and the power that comes 
from knowledge. The others give only collections of facts. 
In seeking for a principle on which to coordinate the series of 
abstract sciences, Comte has recourse to the simple idea of 
arranging them according to their respective generality and 
the degree of dependence which they bear to one another. The 
idea is simple enough, and it is absurd to claim any particular 
credit for it; but it is at least as absurd to cast any ridicule 
or discredit upon it. To begin with the most general or ele- 
mentary branches and advance to the more complex and diffi- 
cult—what is this, some have said, but to follow the instinct 
of all sensible people—what ninety-nine people out of a hun- 
dred would do? But the plain answer to this is that, not to 
speak of the ninety-nine, not even the hundredth philosopher 
had succeeded in exhibiting the physical sciences in a rational 
series before Comte. The simplicity of the idea upon which 
he worked, which guided his great faculty of coordination, 
does not detract from, but rather enhances, the merit of his 
scheme. 

Starting with this idea he comes primarily across the great 
division of phenomena into organic and inorganic. Taking 
up the latter as the more general and therefore preceding the 
other, we have the two sections of celestial and terrestrial 
phenomena. ‘The phenomena of the heavens are at once the 
most general and the most independent—for the law of de- 
pendence is found to follow strictly the law of priority and 
generality, and Comte everywhere makes a special point of 
exhibiting the relations of dependence in the ascending series. 
Dependence rises as the succession advances; there is every- 
where an exact proportion between the two. Of all phenomena 
those of the heavens are obviously at once the most general 
and the most independent. And the science of astronomy 
accordingly takes precedence of all others. The simplest 
terrestrial phenomenon, chemical or purely mechanical, is 
more compound than the most complex celestial phenomenon, 
and so the most difficult astronomical question is less compli- 
cated than that of the most simple terrestrial movement when 
all the determining circumstances are taken into account—the 
movement, for example, of a falling body. This clear con- 
sideration places celestial physics or astronomy at the head of 
all the natural sciences. Terrestrial physics, on the same 
principle, falls into divisions according to the merely mechanical 
or the chemical view of objects. All chemical phenomena are 
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more complex than mechanical, or what we commonly call 
physical, and depend upon them without influencing them in 
return. All chemical action, for example, is conditioned by 
such influences as weight, heat, &c., while, moreover, presenting 
of itself definite characteristics which modify these. Physics, 
therefore, or natural philosophy, in the special sense, precedes 
chemistry, which follows astronomy. These three sciences 
include all inorganic phenomena, and their rational order, 
according to the ascending complexity of the phenomena, is as 
we have stated. The next great department of science is phy- 
siology, or the science of organic phenomena in their greatest 
generality, as presented in individual living beings. The 
simplest living object presents conditions more complicated 
than any merely chemical phenomenon, while it more or less 
involves all the conditions of the preceding phenomena. 

Up to this point Comte’s classification of the sciences ap- 
pears perfect, with an obvious omission, which, as he himself 
says, would be prodigious if it were not intentional; he means, 
of course, the science of mathematics, the most fundamental 
of all the sciences according to its character and its name. 
We need not enter particularly into the grounds on which 
he places mathematics at the head of his series, because these 
grounds are not likely to be disputed. The phenomena of 
extension and of simple movement, which yield us respectively 
the sciences of geometry and of rational mechanics, are plainly 
the most abstract and generalised phenomena with which we 
have to deal, not to speak of the still more abstract character 
of the calculus, which is with Comte not only the fundamental 
base of all the sciences, but a logical instrument or method 
extending to all. On the clearest grounds, therefore, mathe- 
matics stands at the head of the natural sciences—which may 
be ranged in the following order: mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, physiology. 

With the last of these departments science reaches Man as 
the most characteristic and eminent of living beings. The 
science of his external constitution, his special organism, sums 
up all previous stages in the scientific classification, dependent 
as it is upon all the previous succession of physical con- 
ditions, astronomical, physical, chemical, and presenting at 
the same time the most complex manifestation of organic 
or physiological conditions. Man is the highest product of 
nature—the highest form of nature’s most complex form— 
organisation. To Comte he is nothing more than this; and 
consistently, therefore, physiology gives us, according to him, 
not only the science of the external constitution, but the 
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whole science of Man.* ‘There is no study of Mind distinct 
from matter; psychology has no claims to be reckoned a 
science. ‘The method of internal or subjective observation is 
delusive and quite incompetent to yield us any real knowledge. 
Knowledge, strictly so called, only arises from actual or objec- 
tive observation—the study of phenomena in themselves or 
in their development, their coexistence or their succession. 
Mind, therefore, can only be known as a function of organ- 
ism, after the manner of the phrenologists. The phenomena 
of mind belong.to the order of physiological phenomena, 
and must be investigated after the same manner. Here we 
approach the essential idea of Positivism, and might run out 
into a lengthened argument to show how untenable Comte’s 
position is and has been found to be by some who, like Mr. 
Mill, have otherwise great sympathy with his philosophy. 
Mr. Mill has defined with admirable success the distinctive cha- 
‘acter of pyschological science ;f and even Mr. Lewes, although 
in the present volumes he withdraws his adherence to Mr. 
Mill’s view, yet allows that psychology may be reckoned as a 
concrete, if not as an abstract, science deserving a place in the 
scientific hierarchy.t It is unnecessary for us to enter into 
this argument, because the real point at issue here is the 
essential idea of M. Comte’s philosophy, which awaits our 
discussion farther on. The question as to the right of 
psychology to be reckoned a separate science, and as to the 
validity of consciousness as a distinct source of knowledge, 
covers obviously the deeper question as to the nature of the 
thinking principle or reason in man—the question, namely, 
whether there are such facts as psychical facts in essence dis- 
tinct from vital or physiological. The question, in short, comes 
to be as to what man is—whether there are two orders of being 
in him or only one ; whether he is distinctly spiritual as well as 
natural, or only a more highly developed animal. Mr. Mill 
would probably not admit this, but Mr. Lewes clearly enough 

* This is only true of Comte’s original series as given in the 
‘Cours de Philosophie Positive.’ Afterwards he added the science 
of ‘ Morals,’ and professed to attach great importance to it as the 
crown of his ‘encyclopedic scale.’ But it is unnecessary for us in 
dealing with the intellectual basis of the system to advert to this 
addition which he afterwards made to the number of the sciences, 
We confine our present line of exposition entirely to the ‘ Cours de 
‘ Philosophie Positive.’ Whatever changes he afterwards made, he 
did not alter the essentially naturalistic basis of all his thought. 

+t Auguste Comte and Positivism, pp. 63-66. 

t Vol. ii. p. 626. 
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recognises it. We pass, therefore, in the meantime, from the 
discussion that might open here with the simple remark that 
Comte’s classification, which has hitherto proceeded according 
to rational principles of an enlightened and satisfactory kind, 
breaks down at that point where he reaches the last stage of 
purely physical phenomena. Bound by his principles to re- 
cognise no higher order of phenomena, he pushes his objective 
method beyond its proper stretch, and it crumbles in his hands. 

Che remaining science with which, in the ‘ Cours de Philo- 
‘sophie Positive, Comte sums up his series, brings before us 
at the same time the crowning service which he is supposed 
to have rendered to Thought, and the last of the great concep- 
tions with which, under all deductions, he has enriched it. 
He called this science Sociology, and the half of his great 
work—three out of the six bulky volumes—are devoted to its 
exposition, the science of man’s external and mental con- 
stitution ranking under the general head of Biology or Physi- 
ology, there yet remains a distinct science of man in society. 
The phenomena of human society present a special class of 
phenomena, claiming not only to be investigated by them- 
selves, but to be investigated after a special manner answering 
to their extreme complexity. The increasing complexity of 
the data of science here reaches the highest point. A social 
phenomenon is, so to speak, a deposit of all previous phenomena. 
All contribute in some degree to make it what it is, and the 
difficulty of its investigation, especially in series, or as a con- 
stituent of the complex integral of which it forms a part, is cor- 
responding. So much does Comte recognise this difficulty that 
he changes here, not indeed his method, but the relations which 
its two parts bear to one another. This cannot be better ex- 
plained than in Mr. Mill’s language :— 


. 


‘ The method proper to the science of Society must be in substance 
the same as in all other sciences, the interrogation and interpretation 
of experience by the twofold processes of induction and deduction. 
But its mode of practising these observations has features of 
peculiarity. In general Induction furnishes to science the laws of 
the elementary facts from which when known those of the complex 
combinations are thought out deductively; specific observation of 
complex phenomena yields no gencral laws or only empirical ones ; 
its scientific function is to verify the laws obtained by deduction. 
This mode of investigation is not adequate to the exigencies of socio- 
logical investigation. In social phenomena, the elementary facts, 
are feelings and actions, and the laws of these are the laws of 
human nature; social facts being the results of human acts and 
situations. Since then the phenomena of man in society result from 
his nature as an individual being, it might be thought that the 
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proper mode of constructing a positive Social Science must be by 
deducing it from the general laws of human nature, using the facts 
of history merely for verification.’ 

M. Comte considers this as an error, or at the best looks upon 
such a mode of investigation as only applicable to the earlier 
stages of human progress, of which we have no clear historical 
accounts :— 

‘As society proceeds in its development its phenomena are de- 
termined more and more, not by the simple tendencies of universal 
human nature, but by the accumulated influence of past generations 
over the present. ‘The human beings themselves on the laws of 
whose nature the facts of history depend are not abstract or uni- 
versal but historical human beings, already shaped and made what 
they are by human society. This being the case, no power of 
deduction could enable anyone, starting from the mere conception 
of the Being man, placed in a world such as the earth may have 
been before the commencement of human agency, to predict and 
calculate the phenomena of his development, such as they have in 
fact proved. 

‘If the facts of history, empirically considered, had not given rise 
to any generalisations, 2 deductive study of history could never 
have reached higher than more or less plausible conjecture. By 
good fortune (for the case might easily have been otherwise) the 
history of our species, looked at as a comprehensive whole, does 
exhibit a determinate course, a certain order of development; 
though history alone cannot prove this to be a necessary law, as 
distinguished from a temporary accident. Here, therefore, begins 
the office of biology (or, as we should say, of psychology) in the 
social science. ‘The universal laws of human nature are part of the 
data of sociology, but in using them we must reverse the method of 
the deductive physical sciences: for while, in these, specific expe- 
rience commonly serves to verify laws arrived at by deduction, in 
sociology it is specific experience which suggests the laws, and 
deduction which verifies them. If a sociological theory, collected 
from historical evidence, contradicts the established general laws of 
human nature; if (to use M. Comte’s instances) it implies, in the 
mass of mankind, any very decided natural bent, either in a good 
or in a bad direction; if it supposes that the reason, in average 
human beings, predominates over the desires, or the disinterested 
desires over the personal; we may know that history has been mis- 
interpreted, and that the theory is false. On the other hand, if 
laws of social phenomena, empirically generalised from history, can 
when once suggested be affiliated to the known laws of human 
nature; if the direction actually taken by the developments and 
changes of human society can be seen to be such as the properties 
of man and of his dwelling-place made antecedently probable, the 
empirical generalisations are raised into positive laws, and Sociology 
becomes a science. 

‘Much has been said and written for centuries past by the prac- 
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tical or empirical school of politicians, in condemnation of theories 
founded on principles of human nature, without an historical basis ; 
and the theorists, in their turn, have successfully retaliated on the 
practicalists. But we know not any thinker who, before M. Comte, 
had penetrated to the philosophy of the matter, and placed the 
necessity of historical studies as the foundation of sociological specu- 
lation on the true footing. From this time any political thinker 
who fancies himself able to dispense with a connected view of the 
great facts of history, as a chain of causes and effects, must be 
regarded as below the level of the age. 

‘The inversion of the ordinary relation between deduction and 
induction is not the only point in which, according to M. Comte, 
the Method proper to sociology differs from that of the sciences in 
inorganie nature. ‘The common order of science proceeds from the 
details to the whole. The method of sociology should proceed from 
the whole to the details. There is no universal principle for the 
order of study, but that of proceeding from the known to the un- 
known; finding our way to the facts at whatever point is most open 
to our observation. In the phenomena of the social state, the 
collective phenomenon is more accessible to us than the parts of 
which it is composed. This is already, in a great degree, true of 
the mere animal body. It is essential to the idea of an organism, 
and it is even more true of the social organism than of the individual. 
The state of every part of the social whole at any time is intimately 
connected with the contemporaneous state of all the others. Re- 
ligious belief, philosophy, science, the finer arts, the industrial arts, 
commerce, navigation, government, all are in close mutual depen- 
dence on one another, insomuch that when any considerable change 
takes place in one, we may know that a parallel change in all the 
others has preceded or will follow it. The progress of society from 
one general state to another is not an aggregate of partial changes, 
but the product of a single impulse, acting through all the partial 
agencies, and can therefore be most easily traced by studying them 
together. Could it even be detected in them separately, its true 
nature could not be understood except by examining them in the 
ensemble. In constructing, therefore, a theory of society, all the 
different aspects of the social organisation must be taken into con- 
sideration at once.’ * 

We have given the whole of this passage, because it would 
be impossible to present in a better shape at once some idea 
of Comte’s sociological doctrine and the special distinction 
claimed for him as its author. The creation of this science is 
the crowning effort of the Positive Philosophy; and while of 
course its success will be estimated differently according to 
our point of view, there are few even of those most strongly 
repudiating Comte’s principles who would deny the great and 


* Auguste Comte and Positivism, pp. 83-8. 
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just conception that underlies his sociological scheme. Other 
thinkers before him had conceived of, human society as regu- 
lated by natural laws, and so presenting throughout its course 
a great plan of development. It cannot be said that even 
here he is entirely original. Not to speak of Montesquieu 
and Condoreet, to whose labours he himself does justice, 
M. Littré has cited a remarkable passage from Kant, in which 
the idea of human history as a connected chain of events, 
and of human society as a vast organism governed by its own 
laws, is expressed with great clearness and force. ‘The same 
views were worked out with still greater power and success by 
Hegel, from whom we cannot but think that Comte borrowed 
many of his ideas. But however this idea may have dawned 
upon other thinkers, none before had evolved it so fully, or 
worked it out so thoroughly as a scientific conception. Here, 
as in the preceding department of science, it is Comte’s great 
merit that he has applied the Positive conception without re- 
serve, and shown that looking merely at the phenomena of society, 
no less than at the phenomena of life and the phenomena of 
physical action, they present an invariable order, facts follow- 
ing facts in rigorous sequence. That Politics is a science in 
short, and that law reigns there as supreme as in other de- 
partments of human knowledge, are truths, the growing diffu- 
sion of which is very much owing to the Positive Philosophy. 

And not only so. Comte has not only established the scien- 
tific character of social phenomena in a more perfect manner 
than any previous philosopher, but he has also established 
their distinctive scientific character. He has brought out the 
essential bearing of history upon politics, and shown how 
all the phenomena of human society are what they are, not 
merely as the result of human nature per se, but as the result 
of historical human nature. History is not merely a sequence 
linking age to age by inevitable laws of progress, but Society, 
at every particular stage of its progress, bears the impress of 
all that has gone before, and social phenomena are in conse- 
quence a historical deposit, and not merely a result of indi- 
vidual human life. Man, in short, as. a social being, yields a 
definite science, because there goes to his making not merely 
the radical propensities which the study of the individual man 
reveals, but all the special conditions arising out of the se- 
quency of events in the midst of which he stands. 

So far we join with Comte’s admirers in conceding the great 
merit of his sociological conception. We agree with Mr. Mill 
that it is impossible for any political thinker to claim a hear- 
ing who has not mastered this conception and recognised the 
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essential relation of historical studies to social and_ political 
speculation. But M. Comte’s disciples claim for him, as he 
claims for himself, far more than the mere triumph of initiating 
Sociology as a Science—of verifying, that is to say, the scientific 
character of social phenomena. He is supposed, besides, to 
have discovered the great elementary law of these phenomena, 
and in this manner not only to have indicated the path of 
the science but to have established its fundamental doc- 
trine. This law is nothing else than the great law of Evo- 
lution with which he sets out, and of which we have already 
spoken—the famous Joi des trois états, as it is ealled. Here, 
therefore, at the end as at the beginning of our brief expo- 
sition, we come upon this law and its exclusive relation to all 
previous speculation and knowledge. It underlies not only 
Comte’s general conception of philosophy, but constitutes his 
special sociological doctrine. In all the sciences it represents 
the order of progress, but here it represents the very doctrine 
or law of the science, under which the complicated phenomena 
of human society may be gathered up and explained, as the 
astronomer explains the phenomena of the heavens by the law 
of gravitation, or the physiologist the phenomena of life by 
the properties of the cellular tissue. As astronomy had its 
Kepler, who subjected the eccentric orbits of the planets to 
definite laws, and Newton who explained these laws by one 
embracing generalisation, so Sociology has its Comte, who has 
not only demonstrated the scientific character of social phe- 
nomena, but explained the law which governs their develop- 
ment; who has not only recognised that there is an organic 
evolution marking all historical phenomena, but explained the 
character of this evolution and its invariable mode of opera- 
tion. This is hardly an exaggeration of the manner in which 
M. Littré speaks of Comte,* and Mr. Lewes is even more 
direct and emphatic in his admiration. In reference to this 
very point, in regard to which as well as a good many others 
Mr. Mill fails to come up to the full standard of a disciple, 
Mr. Lewes observes == 

‘Mr. Mill’s statement: of what constitutes a science is all that 
Comte’s disciples require, namely, discovering or proving and pur- 
suing to their consequences those of its truths which are fit to form 
the connecting links among the rest, truths which are to it what the 
law of gravitation is to astronomy, and what the elementary pro- 
perties of tissue are to physiology. And this, we believe, the law 
of the three stages is to sociology. Mr. Mill accepts that law; and 
therefore it is that I venture to intimate that bis doubts respecting 


* Pp. 53. 
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Comte’s claim may be mercly a question of terms. Those—and they 
are the majority—who refuse to accept the law very consistently 
reject the claim. I cannot here afford the space for a discussion 
of their objections, but content myself with saying that it is a law 
of History and must be verified in History—it cannot even be com- 
prehended, much less refuted, through subjective experience. Who- 
ever will take the trouble to understand its meaning or follow 
Comte’s exemplification of it throughout History, will see Mr. Mill's 
superficial objections to it all disappear as they disappear before the 
law of gravitation, which likewise needed an extensive and persistent 
verification before its truth became irresistible. (Vol. ii. p. 623.) 

And so the law of the three stages has all the validity of the 
law of gravitation! It is not more true that the theological 
and metaphysical are merely passing phases of human society 
towards the positive or final stage from which all ideas of a 
higher Divine order are banished, than that the heavens move 
in an undeviating order, the proportions of which are ex- 
pressed in the formula, ‘ directly as the mass, and inversely as 
* the square of the distance.’ 

It is plain that we here return upon the essence of the whole 
question betwixt Positivism and Spiritual Philosophy or Theo- 
logy. It is mere pretence to affirm, that the question is one 
‘ to be verified in history,’ or, indeed, that it is one confined 
to any argument or proof about the law of the three stages. 
The real question is as to the essential idea or mode of con- 
ception out of which this law as well as all the special doctrine 
of Positivism spring. Do we only know phenomena? Is all 
our real knowledge objective? Cannot we penetrate beneath 
the mere outward nexus of order or law? Is all knowledge 
above nature, or all metaphysical and theological knowledge, 
essentially invalid? Is the idea of a Divine Order, of a 
Supreme Intelligence, ruling the world, only a superstition ? 
These various questions present the real points at issue; they 
all mask the same general question. 

[I. This question must now occupy us for a little. Let 
us see that we understand it in its full meaning. It is the 
pretension of Positivism to reduce all knowledge to the form of 
Science. It affirms not only that the inductive or scientific 
method is applicable to the whole range of phenomena or 
events which come under our observation, but that there is 
nothing beyond the application of this method. What we 
cannot observe, classify, and generalise are not realities. There 
is, in short, one order of existence—the physical, which gives 
us science, and no other. ‘There is no higher order embracing 
the physical, and illuminating it from above with ideas of 
Reason (metaphysics), or of Purpose (theology). All truth 
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arises from outward experience—from facts—and the order in 
which these facts arrange themselves. It is the function of 
Science to make known these facts and their laws, and so to 
provide us not merely with details of knowledge, but with a 
systematisation of all knowledge—a doctrine which shall be ¢ 
Philosophy, and shall issue in a social authority or Religion. 

It is to be noticed that the question is not one at all, as it 
has been sometimes artfully put, regarding the recognition of 
Order and Law as against Willin nature. Comte himself is not 
free from this unfair way of putting the question, especially in 
the earlier volumes of the ‘Cours de Philosophie Positive.’ In 
reviewing the great laws unfolded by the progress of scientific 
discovery, he delights to point out their assumed contrariety to 
any idea of Providence or supernatural direction of the world. 
* Look at the unvarying movement of the celestial masses,’ he 
says, ‘how entirely does their necessary action exclude the 
‘idea of Will. Theological philosophy supposes everything 
* to be governed by Will, and that phenomena are consequently 
‘ variable and irregular! The Positive Philosophy, on the 
‘ contrary, conceives of them as subject to invariable laws, 
* whose issues admit of prevision—so fixed and sure are they.’ 
The radical incompatibility of these two views is especially 
marked in the phenomena of the heavens, where the laws, 
being fully discovered, prevision may be said to be perfect.* 
This fixed celestial order is supposed to displace altogether 
the idea of a directing Will. Equally so, the endless transmu- 
tations of matter in definite chemical proportions are assumed 
to destroy all idea of the creation or destruction of matter.t 
There is endless change according to invariable sequences, 
nothing more. Mr. Lewes is fond of the same assumed con- 
trariety between Order and Will, éxvariable laws and variable 
volition. t 


* Cours de Philosophie Positive, vol. ii. p. 216. 

T Ibid., vol. ii. p. 689. 

t It is difficult to credit the dogmatism with which Comte and 
his followers urge this presumed contrariety betwixt Law and Will 
in nature without some acquaintance with Positivist writings. Every 
one who has read the ‘ Cours de Philosophie Positive ’ will remember 
many passages bearing out what we say in the text which, indeed, 
is partly a mere translation of Comte’s own language. In the 
‘Catechism’ (p. 218, Congreve’s translation) he goes the length of 
saying that ‘the opposition between laws and supernatural will is 
‘irreconcilable.’ ‘ What,’ he adds, ‘would become of the wonderful 
‘ order (of nature) if we introduce an infinite Power? The capricious 
‘action of such a Power would allow of no prevision!’ Then Mr. 
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There never surely was a cruder or more ignorant mis- 
conception. Theology knows nothing of a conflict between 
Order and Will. Ever since the time of Hooker at least, it 
has been a commonplace in all higher theological literature 
that the Divine Will is the type of all law and order. If there 
is a Divine Will at all, it must be a Will acting by general 
laws, by methods, of which order is an invariable characteristic ; 
and the presence of order or law through all the domain of nature 
is exactly what the enlightened Theist would expect. If any- 
where he came upon disorder instead of order, chaos instead 
of a cosmos—instead of finding any satisfaction in the idea of 
a supernatural Will, he would lose hold of this idea altogether. 
It would vanish with its sign. It cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted upon that theology has no quarrel with the progressive 
discovery of the reign of law in nature. The more plainly 
this reign is made manifest, the more thoroughly law is found 
to embrace all phenomena, and impart meaning to them, the 
more illuminating will the true theological conception grow. 
Superstition and prejudice as to the mode of the divine action, 
low thoughts of God and of divine judgment, may vanish; but 
the great conception of an Intelligent Will will live, and grow 
brighter beneath all the discoveries of an ever-expanding Order. 

The question is not one of Will versus Order, at least with 
the Theist, but of Will plus Order, Intelligence plus Law. 
The Theist has no quarrel with the Positivist so far. When 
the latter speaks of phenomena and the order of phenomena, 
the metaphysician and the theologian do not dispute with him. 
On the contrary, they are grateful to him. They prize every 
disclosure of facts, and every successful coordination of these 
facts. If there are theologians or metaphysicians who do not 
do this, they are no more to be regarded than crude systema- 
tisers in science. There are foolish as well as wise workers 
in all departments of knowledge. It is not any real contribu- 
tion to science, from whatever quarter, that need trouble the 
spiritual philosopher. It is the negative conclusions built upon 
these contributions or discoveries that alone concern him—not 
the fact, but the allegation that there is nothing behind the 
fact; not the Jaws, but the allegation that beyond these laws 


Lewes, vol. ii. p. 7], says, ‘Instead of conceiving the world under 
‘the dominion of volitions in their essence variable, we have learned 
‘ to conceive it under the dominion of laws in their nature invariable.’ 
This is only equalled by the audacity which maintains that ‘ Mono- 
‘theism is irreconcilable wth the existence in our nature of the 
‘ instincts of benevolence’! (Catechism, p. 251.) 
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we have not, and cannot have, any knowledge. This ts the 
Positive Philosophy. Essentially it is a negative rather than a 
Positive Philosophy. It seeks not to complete other philo- 
sophies, but to build itself upon their ruins. 

We confess our astonishment that Mr. Mill does not see 
this more plainly than he does, and that he should suppose 
Positivism not to be incompatible with a belief in Theism and 
the Supernatural. He thinks that we may accept M. Comte’s 
conclusions so far, but that we are not bound to follow him 
onward to the denial of a Divine origin of the existing order of 
things. 

‘ Positive Philosophy,’ he says, ‘ maintains that within the existing 
order of the universe, or rather of the part of it known to us, the 
direct determining cause of every phenomenon is not supernatural 
but natural. It is compatible with this to believe that the universe 
was created, and even that it is continuously governed by an Intelli- 
gence, provided we admit that the Intelligent Governor adheres 
to fixed laws, which are only modified or counteracted by other 
laws of the same dispensation.’ * 


No doubt there is nothing inconsistent in the Positive mode 
of thought with these twofold beliefs. Because the Positive 
or inductive mode of thought is not necessarily exclusive. It 
embraces all phenomena, but it does not exclude all knowledge 
beyond phenomena, It is universal within its sphere, but it 
does not go on to say that there is no world beyond this sphere. 
Positivism as a philosophy, however, expressly goes this length. 
It excludes all knowledge but the knowledge of phenomena. 
It applies the scientific method to all inquiries. Its special 
pretension is, that it transforms science into a philosophy—-a 
homogeneous doctrine which is able to explain all the results 
of life and history and thought.t If any had said to Comte, 
We accept your method so far; we are ready to go with you 
up to the last point in the explanation of all physical pheno- 
mena, only you will allow us to suppose a Creator in the very 
end, an Intelligent Will, originator and governor of all things. 
We cannot get on without these hypotheses. He would have 
rejected such discipleship with scorn, This is the very thing 


you have to get rid of, he would have said. The very idea of 
Positivism — its essential meaning —is, that the origin of 


things is beyond all legitimate inquiry, all rational hypothesis. 
The heavens, you say, declare the glory of God. I say they 
declare no other glory but that of Hipparchus, or Kepler, 





* Auguste Comte and Positivism, p. 15. 
t Lewes, vol. ii. p. 597. 
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or Newton.* You speak of creation. But you have only to 
study the transmutations of chemical phenomena to see how 
this idea, like all other theological ideas, vanishes in the face of 
natural phenomena. Undoubtedly there can be no rational 
consistency between Theism and Positivism, or indeed any 
form of a purely sensational or materialistic philosophy. The 
one may be tagged on to the other by pure conjecture, accord- 
ing to ‘ the analogies which are called marks of design, and the 
‘ general traditions of the human race,’ which seems to be Mr. 
Mill’s plan; or bya special reserve force of faith, after reason 
has excluded it, which was the late Mr. Baden Powell’s plan ; 
but if we accept the Positivist ground-plan of thought, and 
confine all knowledge to the domain of phenomena, we can 
find no rational footing for Theism—for the idea of an Intelli- 
gent Will ruling in nature and in the world which is its basis. 

But can we get on without this idea and the great prin- 
ciples which underlie and presuppose it? Can we work out 
knowledge at all on a mere phenomenal basis? Metaphysics 
and theology, having once intruded beyond their sphere, are 
now in danger of being turned out of doors altogether. In 
the temple of knowledge no room is found for them. Can 
we live without them and their characteristic ideas? We 
admit frankly that science has advantageously expelled them 
from its special domain, whether in the shape of ‘ entities,’ 
‘ principles,’ or ‘final causes.’ But admitting this, must we 
hold not only that metaphysics and theology have no right to 
intrude upon the scientific explanation of nature, but that 
they cannot help us in any degree towards an explanation of 
existence and its problems—that, in short, both are mere illu- 
sions of knowledge—the sooner dissipated the better? It 
requires only a true penetration into the meaning of knowledge 
to see that all this pretension of Positivism to restrict and 
exhaust it is as untenable as it is arrogant. 

It is not necessary for this purpose that we take up the 
question of the origin of knowledge from the beginning, and 
ask, what is perception? What is a phenomenon or object? Is 
it anything apart—can it be thought apart—from a noumenon 
or subject? Does not all knowledge imply subject-object ; 
mind plus matter? Is it not necessary to start with mind 
even to get a beginning of science? We do not enter upon 
these questions; not that we shrink from them, or apprehend 
any doubtful issue of the controversy on this ultimate ground. 
We have no fear for the ideal side when the problem of know- 





* Phil. Pos., vol. ii. p. 36. 
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ledge is really probed to the bottom. But we are naturally 
anxious to confine our subject within limits, and to keep 
therefore closely to the order of ideas which it directly suggests. 
And with this restriction in view, we ask what would come, 
on the Positivist basis, of certain conceptions with which 
science incessantly works—which it constantly presupposes and 
demands? What, for example, is the prevailing conception of 
law or order? Whence do we get it? Could we ever gather 
it out of external nature, or any series of phenomena which 
nature gives us? The facts themselves we gather by our 
senses, and the comparison and classification of them we accom- 
plish by our inductive and generalising faculty. So far, let it 
be said, we do not add anything to the facts; our method is 
objective. We do not transcend the data derived from expe- 
rience. But a classification does not yield us the idea of law. 
So long as we keep ourselves to the phenomena before us, and 
this grouping of these phenomena, we do not reach science in 
Comte’s abstract sense—in the proper sense. No mere classi- 
fication or order of facts makes a science. It is only when 
we have taken up the classification or order, and translated 
its meaning, read off the line or lines which sum up all its 
phenomena and explain them, that we have attained the 
scientific level, or reached a law in the true or even Comtean 
sense; such a law, for example, as gravitation. This is the 
sense in which Positivism understands law everywhere—not 
merely an observed order of facts, like Kepler’s laws, but a 
rationale of the facts—an illuminating conception under which 
they all fall, and which accounts or gives a reason for them. 
Now the question is, could we ever reach law in this sense 
without some distinct mental contribution to the phenomena 
before us? Could we ever get beyond the facts expressing the 
relation to the relation, or Law itself, unless we had brought 
to the interpretation of the facts a light beyond what we get 


from them—a rational element which is not the product of 


any mere sense-experience ? Could such a conception ever 
start out of mere phenomena?’ Could the merely objective 
method ever give us it? Undoubtedly not. Admitting that 
it gave us the facts, or the order or grouping of the facts, it is 
the reason from within that alone illuminates, coordinates, 
and explains them, or, in other words, brings them under law. 
Law is essentially a rational concept, which no mere obser- 
vation of phenomena can yield. We bring it to nature, other- 
wise nature could never give us it. We add on our reason 
to nature’s order of changes, otherwise we could never get 
stience at all. In other words, the root of science is some- 
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thing more than science; the physical finds its explanation, 
its intelligibility, only through the metaphysical. 

But this is still more apparent in passing to the idea of 
Cause and Force, with which science is as frequently compelled 
to work as with the idea of Law, although men of science are 
more consistently alive to the difficulty in which it involves 
them. Comte himself, as we have seen, would fain have got 
rid of this metaphysical element. But this he was unable to 
do. It is impossible for science to rid itself of the conception 
of Force. Its very nomenclature would fall into hopeless con- 
fusion if it attempted to do so. To avoid its use, as Mr. Grove 
admits, ‘ would be so far a departure from recognised views 
‘as to render language scarcely intelligible.” At the same 
time he clearly perceives the dilemma in which this involves 
the purely physical philosopher, inasmuch as Force, ‘ repre- 
‘sents a subtle mental conception, and not a sensuous percep- 
‘tion or phenomenon.* Plainly it is so. ‘ Force’ is a contri- 
bution of our mental consciousness to the world of phenomena, 
and apart from this consciousness no changes in the external 
world merely could ever give us it. The external world pre- 
sents things only in coexistence or in series. The series or 
successions of its phenomena suggest the idea of Force. The 
idea becomes inseparably blended with the mutations of nature 
which we see proceeding around us; but it does not come out 
of any of these mutations. We could never catch it by any of 
our external senses. All we see or feel is merely change follow- 
ing change, first one condition then another. ‘The idea is born 
within of our self-consciousness: it is the product of our own 
activity, or personality in action. If we ourselves had been 
entirely passive, no variety of external changes could have 
induced it in us; and conversely constituted as we are, the 
subjects of volition, conscious ourselves of being powers, it does 
not require any special set of phenomena to call forth the ide¢ 
within us. We carry it with us and supply it to nature. It 
cleaves inseparably to all its changes, not as residing in the 
changes themselves, but because we cannot conceive of them 
otherwise. than under this category. ‘ Take away the con- 
* sciousness of Force in ourselves, and with the keenest vision 
‘we should see it nowhere in nature. Endow us with it, and 
‘ we have still no more ability than before to perceive it as an 
‘object in the external world—observation giving us access 
‘only to phenomena as distributed in space and time.’f And 


* Correlation of Physical Forces. 4th edition, p. 16. 
+ Martineau’s Essays n 140 
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why is it that this causal idea is everywhere present to us in 
nature; that we infer ‘force’ as a reality everywhere around 
us, ‘inseparable from matter’ and ‘the source of its various 
‘ changes?’ * Simply because we cannot help viewing nature in 
the light of our reason. A rational necessity compels us to 
see in nature the same explanation of movement that we recog- 
nise in ourselves. And so we transfer the idea of Foree—born 
within us, the product of our inner consciousness, the reflec- 
tion of ourselves—to the world of phenomena, and apprehend 
their evolutions as the expression of power. If this is an ille- 
gitimate transfer, all we have to say is that its illegitimacy 
must be acknowledged throughout. If we have no right to 
transfer our own modes of working to nature, we have no right 
to use ideas and language which only come out of this transfer- 
ence, which have no meaning, and could not possibly exist on 
a mere outward or phenomenal basis. If we are to be confined 


to this basis, we must work it with its own machinery of 


thought. We must not stealthily borrow from a higher source 


ideas of ‘ Cause’ and of § Law’ which no mere observation of 


phenomena could have ever given us. In other words, if we 
are to cast away metaphysics we must not keep its old clothes. 

But the truth is that we can never be quit of metaphysics 
for the sake of science itself. Science not only roots itself in 
metaphysical ideas such as those of * law’ and ‘ foree’; it must 
not only go to metaphysics for its capital of thought wherewith 
to work in its own province, but it tends moreover in all its 
higher aspects to pass off into purely metaphysical or transcen- 
dental conceptions. The farther modern science carries us the 
more do we lose hold of matter and mere physical results, and 
pass in to the realm of immaterial and invisible realities. 
* The old speculations of philosophy, which cut the ground 
from materialism by showing how little we know of matter, 
are now being daily reinforced by the subtle analysis of the 
physiologist, the chemist, and the electrician. Under that 
analysis matter dissolves and disappears, remaining only 
‘as a form of Force.’t The realities of nature unclothe 
themselves in the last analysis. We can number and measure, 
but we can no longer see and handle them. We have passed 
into the region of the Invisible. So far from phenomena 
therefore being all with which science has to do, phenomena 
are, so to speak, merely the middle term of science. Both at 
the beginning and the end it stretches beyond the phenomena! 


° 


” 


. 
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* Grove, p. 16. 


+ The Reign of Law, by the Duke of Argyll, p. 117. 
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sphere, having alike its roots and its summit hidden in the 
psychical or metaphysical sphere. Mr. Lewes himself admits, 
in his recent work on Aristotle, that ‘ the fundamental ideas of 
‘ modern science are as transcendental as any of the axioms in 
‘the Ancient Philosophy.’ * 

But if we cannot get rid of metaphysics, can we get any 
more rid of theology? We have seen how impossible it is to 
get on in science without the conceptions of ‘ law’ and § force.’ 
The scientific intellect presupposes and works with them in 
every direction; but after we have made the most of such 
conceptions, and carried them up to their highest form of 
generalisation, do we not still keep asking a deeper meaning 
of things than they can yield? The law of gravitation, for 
example, which at once brings before us the highest idea of 
scientific law which we can form, and the highest and most 
general expression of Force which we know to operate in nature 
—what is this law when we examine it? It is the name by which 
we denote certain unvarying proportions of action betwixt the 
celestial masses,—betwixt all particles of matter. These are 
‘ directly as the mass, and inversely as the square of the dis- 
‘tance.’ Such is the formula of gravitation, the loftiest, the 
most universal under which we have been able to bring natural 
phenomena. But to be able to measure this universal relation 
of phenomena, or the force which binds them together, is by no 
means to explain them. May we not say of such an explana- 
tion, in Comtean phrase, that it is merely a ‘ reproduction in 
‘numerical terms of the statement of the phenomena’? We 
keep asking what is the force of gravity? how is its exact 
measure sustained ? by what means was the original balance 
established betwixt it and the centrifugal forces by which the 
planets move in their orbits ? 

‘Each force, if left to itself, would be destructive of the universe. 
Were it not for the force of gravitation, the centrifugal force which 
impels the planets would fling them into space. Were it not for 
these centrifugal forces, the force of gravitation would dash them 
against the sun. The orbits, therefore, of the planets, with all that 
depends upon them, are determined by the nice and perfect balance 
which is maintained by these two forces ; and the ultimate fact of 
astronomical science is not the law of gravitation, but the adjust- 
ment between this law and others which are less known, so as to 
produce and maintain the existing solar system.’ f 

Neither Law nor Force, then, in any simple form, is adequate 
to explain any class of phenomena, illuminating as it is to 


* Lewes’s Philosophy of Aristotle, p.66. + Reign of Law, p. 92. 
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the mind to be able to gather up its knowledge in such ulti- 
mate ratios as the law of gravitation. We still keep asking 
what is the force? Why is the law? We must get beneath 
even such ultimate conceptions as these, and lay hold of the 
living power or mind of which they are merely the attri- 
butes or expression. It is only by adding on mind to nature, 
that we can reach these conceptions; and so it is only by 
carrying them out into their full meaning that we find any real 
explanation in them as applied to nature. When we penetrate 
behind Law to the reason which speaks in it—when we recog- 
nise in Force the will whose attribute it is—then, and not till 
then, do we approach a solution of the phenomena in which we 
can rest and find satisfaction. And therefore, as formerly we 
emerged upon the metaphysical sphere in the mere attempt to 
vindicate the language of science, so now we emerge upon the 
theological in the attempt to read the full meaning of this lan- 
guage as applied to nature. Law and Force are nothing in 
nature if they do not bespeak an Intelligent Power governing 
and sustaining it. They explain nothing except in so far as 
they denote such a Power. 

This is true, taking Law and Force in their most simple 
forms, and supposing that what nature brought before us in 
the last resource was a unity of either. But such is not the 
fact, as the Duke of Argyll has admirably shown in his volume 
on the ‘ Reign of Law,’ from which we have already quoted. 
What nature gives us in the last resource everywhere is not 
unity of either Law or Force, but multiplicities of both. Law 
works with law; force with force in infinitely varying adjust- 
ment. It is very difficult to form any adequate idea of the 
vast number of laws which are concerned in producing the most 
ordinary operations of nature :— 

*‘ Looking only at the combinations with which Astronomy is con- 
cerned, the adjustments are almost infinite. Each minutest cireum- 
stance in the position, or size, or shape of the earth, the direction of 
its axis, the velocity of its motion and of its rotation, has its own 
definite effect, and the slightest change in any one of these relations 
would wholly alter the world we live in. And then it is to be 
remembered that the seasons, as they are now fitted to us, and as we 
are fitted to them, do not depend only on the facts or the laws which 
astronomy reveals. They depend quite as much on other sets of 
facts, and other sets of laws, revealed by other sciences,—such, for 
example, as chemistry, electricity, and geology. The motion of the 
earth might be exactly what it is, every fact in respect to our 
planetary position might remain unchanged, yet the seasons would 
return in vain if our own atmosphere were altered in any one of the 
elements of its composition, or if any one of the laws regulating the 
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action were other than it is. Under a thinner air even the torrid 
zone might be wrapped in eternal snow. Under a denser air and 
one with different refracting powers, the earth and all that is therein 
might be burnt up. And so it is through the whole of Nature: 
laws everywhere—laws in themselves invariable, but so worked as 
to produce effects of inexhaustible variety by being pitched against 
each other, and made to hold each other in restraint.’* 


The principle of adjustment, of combination for the accom- 
plishment of purpose, is everywhere the predominating idea of 
nature. So far from the invariability of natural laws exclud- 
ing the operation of Will, it is this very characteristic of in- 
variability that makes them subservient to Divine Purpose. 
All results of nature come forth, not from invariable laws 
simply, but from special combination of these laws in each 
case; and the very constancy of the laws—the fact that their 
path is immutably fixed—is the very feature of them which 
enables them to be combined to a definite result. 

‘It is perfectly true that every law is in its nature invariable, 
producing always precisely and necessarily the same effect ; that is, 
provided it is worked under the same conditions. But then if the 
conditions are not the same, the invariableness of effect gives place 
to capacities of change which are almost infinite. It is by altering 
the conditions under which every law is brought to bear, and by 
bringing other laws to operate upon the subject, that our own wills 
exercise a large and increasing power over the material world. 
And be it observed that to this end the uniformity of laws is no 
impediment, but, on the contrary, it is an indispensable condition. 
Laws are in themselves unchangeable, and if they were not un- 
changeable they would not be used as instruments of will.’ f 


If men were uncertain as to the material forces around them, 
and with which they work, they could never turn them to any 
practical or useful account. It is the ve ry fact of their being 
precisely measurable, or, in other words, invariable, that they 
are able to use them with successful effect. And the operation 
of the Divine Mind, or the Supreme Will, is conceived after 
the same analogy. Going forth incessantly among natural 
laws, it uses them as instruments for its purpose. It changes 
not the laws, but it changes their relations and applications 
infinitely. The true spring of phenomena, therefore, is not 
invariable forces or laws; but some variable combination of 
these invariable forces and laws. And in the view of this final 
multiplicity of natural laws, and their endlessly varying com- 
binations in the cosmical phenomena around us, Mind or a 


* Reign of Law, pp. 93, 94. 7 Ibid., p. 98. 
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Supremely Intelligent Will is seen to stand still more con- 
clusively at the head of nature. The principle of Design, so 
far from disappearing before the progressive discovery of the 
reign of law, only emerges into sight more broadly, and with 
& more impressive majesty, in the face of the invariable order 
operating all around us. 

The Duke of Argyll has rendered a real service to the cause 
of Theistic Philosophy by his clear exposition of the idea of 
Purpose in relation to that of Law, in his recent interesting 
and significant volume. His analysis of the expression ‘law’ 
throughout is highly valuable. It would have presented, how- 
ever, a more consistent logical front to opponents, if he had 
been careful to recognise, from the outset of his analysis, that 
he carries, with him, the idea of Mind as the root and only 
exponent of law in all its applications to nature—in its simplest 
and lowest interpretation as ‘an observed order of facts,’ no 
less than in its most complex form, as ‘ combinations of force 
‘ for a purpose.’ It appears to us beyond dispute that we can 
never advance to the idea of ‘ends’ or ‘ purpose’ in nature, 
unless we begin with the idea of Mind in our lowest estimate 
of natural phenomena. Why do any number of facts present 
to us Order at all? Simply because we read a mind behind 
them. We interpret them in the light of our own reason. 
They are a mirror in which we see intelligence—intelligence 
such as our own. Starting, in short, from mind and not from 
matter, phenomena are nothing to us but manifestations of 
mind; order nothing but an index of intelligence. And so 
as we advance we find Order grow into Law, or a measure 
of ultimate force, and law deepen into design or combination 
for a purpose; but the root of the complex principle is with us 
from the first. And were it not so, we do not see how we 
could ever reach it. If we did not recognise mind behind 
order in its simplest form, and will under the guise of force 
in its most indeterminate results, we do not see how the most 
remarkable combinations in nature could ever suggest Pur- 
pose; for even the most elaborate of natural contrivances are 
nothing but suggestions of a preconceived idea. The most 
ingenious adaptations of the poison of a snake to the destruc- 
tion of its enemies, or of certain long-nosed moths to certain 
deep-nectared orchids in the island of Madagascar, or the most 
exquisite provisions in the machinery of flight, are ix themselves 
no less intelligible as mere natural sequences—the result of 
natural growth, than the most ordinary phenomena. The 
higher exquisiteness of the produet can never of itself yield 
the idea of purpose. Only when we have once illuminated 
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nature by the postulate of mind can it speak to us either less 
or more forcibly of intention ; apart from this postulate, its most 
curious are equally dumb with its most familiar phenomena. 
Shut out the light thrown upon it by our own reason, and we 
never could find in it reason, method, or purpose. 
‘We receive but what we give ; 
And in our light alone does Nature live.’ 

Apart from this light, ‘ fitness’ becomes mere consequence, 
‘contrivance * mere accident; and nature’s growth supplants 
Creative Purpose. It is very true that ‘ the relation of a given 
‘ structure te its purpose and functions’ is as clearly, or more 
clearly, evident than the ‘ relation of the same structure to 
‘ some corresponding part in another animal ;’ in other words, 
that the principle of design is as plainly established as the doc- 
trine of homologies; but neither the one nor the other is in the 
least of the nature of physical truths. Mind is the underlying 
conception of both. It is because the world is rationally con- 
ceived as the production of Mind that either doctrine is intel- 
ligible or consistent. They are alike rooted in the essentially 
theological conception that nature is not a self-growth, but 
the creation of an Intelligent Will, whose plan or thought it 
expresses.” 

And this brings us to the last and most essential contrast 
betwixt Positivism and Theistic Philosophy—a contrast which 
has been constantly cropping out in the course of our remarks, 
and which comes before us broadly in the fundamental Positivist 
conception, that all our knowledge is of one type —the ‘scientific.’ 
The meaning of this simply is, that man, like all other things, 
is a product of nature, and nothing more— simply the apex of 
‘ the animal series,’ as Mr. Lewes has it.t 

There is one being only, the growth of nature’s forces. There 
are not two orders of being, as all theology believes, and all 
metaphysics implies; but only one order. The spiritual is not 
a distinct quality or essence in man, but only a function of the 
physical—its final result and expression. ‘This is the funda- 
mental position of Positivism. It may disown Materialism, as 
it disowns Atheism. Comte, we are aware, expressly does 
both.t But this he can only do by changing the meaning of 
the expression. Materialism, in its ordinary sense, is that view 


* The Duke himself admits this. ‘It is only as an Order of 
‘ thought,’ he says, ‘that the doctrine of Animal Homologices is in- 
‘ telligible at all” (P. 208.) 

+ Vol. ii. p. 72. 

t A General View of Positivism, p. 49. 
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of man’s condition and destiny which began with nature and 
ends with nature, or, in other words, which denies that there 
is any order of being, and consequently of knowledge, save 
that of the objective world cognisable by our senses. The 
postulate of all Theology, on the contrary, is, that there are 
two orders of being, and two sources of knowledge—the one 
natural, the other supernatural ; and that man belongs to both. 
The spirit, soul, or reason, while manifesting itself under 
natural conditions, is yet in itself, apart from these conditions, 
a reality belonging to a higher order of life, of which God is 
the head. The higher element in man is his’ spiritual being. 
He is ‘ spirit’ and not ‘ matter.’ The higher order is the real 
order, of which the other is only the manifestation. Real or 
absolute being is ‘ behind the veil.’ Nature hides it while she 
reveals it. This idea of a higher and supernatural order of 
being to which man belongs lies at the root of all theology, of 
all spiritual philosophy. The denial of this—of an immaterial 
being in man, and of a Supreme Spirit above him, of a divine 
reason within him, and a divine reason governing him — is 
what is commonly understood by Materialism and Atheism. 
The two conclusions are interchangeable—logically inseparable. 
If there is no spirit in man, he can never find a Spirit above 
him. ‘ Nisi in microcosmo spiritus, nee in macrocosmo Deus.’ 
And, on the other hand, as all the higher forms of theistic 
philosophy have admitted, the reality of a spiritual reason in 
man, with the fundamental ideas which it implies of Cause, 
Substance, Personality, is the only rational foundation of belief 
in a supreme spiritual existence or Divine Being. 

III. Positivism, in denying the divine side of man and a 
divine order in the universe, quite consistently makes humanity 
its highest word—its ‘ The Supreme.’ It knows no order 
transcending the human, embracing it and controlling it. It 
has not only constructed an elaborate philosophy on a physical 
basis, but with a strictly consistent logic it has constructed a re- 
ligion on the highest results of this philosophy—in other words, 
on the supreme conclusions of science. There was no other 
authority remaining for it. Men have hitherto supposed that in 
order to constitute a religion it was necessary to fall back on 
some personal authority—to recognise some higher Being or 
Beings of a kindred nature with man, and possessed of power 
to reward or punish him according to his good or ill desert. 
But Positivism, having exploded the idea of the Supernatural 
and eliminated the element of the Divine from the sphere of 
knowledge, could fall back on no other authority than that of 
scientific opinion. The consensus of the highest minds set 
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apart from the study of science became necessarily the 
governing principle of human action, and the highest subject of 
human knowledge, as man himself, in his collective history and 
ideal, becomes with equal necessity the object of supreme 
regard, or the centre of religious reverence and affection. 

We have already indicated our opinion that Positivism, in 
order to be understood fully, must be taken as a whole; that 
its philosophy cannot be consistently separated from its religion. 
Comte plainly designed, from the beginning, to establish an 
authoritative organisation of society. It was the idea of social 
reform, rather than of any mere organisation of scientific 
thought, which animated his career. Or rather, it was the 
former task which gave to the latter, in his estimation, all its 
special value. It was necessary to organise thought in order 
to reorganise society. A philosophy of the sciences was needed 
as the basis and instrument of a new and higher mode of life. 
It appeared to him that the old principles of government, re- 
ligious and philosophical, had lost all hold of modern society ; 
and that it was necessary to reconstruct the social system and 
the activities of individual life on the immutable principles 
which science had brought to light. The religion of Positivism 
is therefore a direct expansion of its philosophy—the one is the 
necessary complement of the other. 

It is plain moreover that there was no object of religion 
remaining for Comte except Humanity. If you cut off all 
higher knowledge from man, all knowledge beyond the facts 
of nature, cosmical and sociological, there remains for him 
nothing to reverence or worship above himself, or the nature 
in which he shares. Within the sphere of natural facts man is 
highest. All preceding facts culminate and find their supreme 
meaning in him. He is nature’s choicest result and crown; 
and if he is to worship at all he must worship the ideal of 
Humanity as exhibited in its most perfect forms. And this 
is exactly what Comte has taught. Humanity is with him the 
collective sum of individual laws and existences. It is not 
an abstraction, but the highest reality, ideally conceived,— 
the whole of human beings, past, present, and future. Nor 
is it an eternal principle or source of being of which human 
life and all life is merely a manifestation. This would be to 
imply something beyond Nature; something behind and 
above it. And Comte is amazingly consistent in refusing to 
lift his eyes beyond natural phenomena. He will see no facts 
beyond the facts of earth or of man—of the Cosmos or of 
human society. He will own no light from any other re- 
gion. There is no other region. Humanity as it has been, 
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is, and will be, is at once the highest fact and the highest 
thought. Human life in its historical development, in its 
present activity, and its future progress is to him supreme— 
le vrai Grand Etre.* 

We share in this life objectively during our visible existence 
upon earth; we share in it subjectively by living in the hearts 
and intellects of others after we are dead. This is the only— 
‘the noble "—immortality which Positivism allows the human 
being. Such a conception is not only the loftiest in itself 
as revealing the true identity of human existence as a vast 
organism in which we all share and whose servants we are, 
but as furnishing to man the only idea of a God which is 
practically useful to him—a God who needs his service, and 
whose fulness of being can be advanced or retarded by his 
activity. This is the Positivist idea of God. 

The Religion of Humanity has an elaborate cu/tus, private 
and public. The former divides itself into personal and 
domestic worship, each of which has its special rites. The 
objects of personal worship are the ‘ Guardian angels of the 
‘ family -—the mother, the wife, and daughter—as respectively 
the highest representatives of humanity. ‘The existence of 
the Supreme Being is founded entirely on love, for love alone 
unites in a voluntary union its separable elements. Conse- 
quently the affective sex is naturally the most perfect repre- 
sentative of humanity, and at the same time her principal 
minister. Nor will Art be able worthily to embody humanity 
except in the form of woman.’t The three types, the mother, 


. 


a 


. 


a 


. 


* Cat. Pos., p. 74. 

{t There is a singular inconsistency in the Positivist reverence 
for humanity, even looking at it from a Positivist point of view. 
For while Comte speaks with enthusiasm of the manner in which 
the smallest tribe and even family may come to look upon them- 
selves as the essential stock of humanity, and of the security which 
the Positivist idea alone gives for regarding all human beings as 
essentially linked together, ‘every one members one of another,’ 
according to ‘the admirable St. Paul,’ who yet imperfectly under- 
stood his own saying, he does not hesitate at the same time to 
speak with great contempt of the multitudes of human beings who, 
according to the energetic reprobation of Ariosto, are ‘born upon 
‘the earth merely to manure it’ (‘sol per far letame’)— mere 
‘ digesting machines,’ ‘ forming no real part of humanity.’ Here the 
essential exclusiveness of all merely human religion comes out- 
how different from the human ideal of the Gospel, which is ‘ preached 
* to the poor,’ and which came ‘to save that which was lost’! 
t Cat. Pos., p. 119. 
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the wife, and daughter, being before us, in private life, the ideal 
of humanity. Together they represent ‘the three natural 
‘ modes of human continuity—the past, the present, and the 
* future—as also the three degrees of solidarity which bind us 
‘to our superiors, our equals, and our inferiors.’ The prin- 
cipal Angel, the Mother, is of course common to both sexes. 
Women must worship husband and son, on the same grounds 
as men worship wife and daughter.* Worship is equally due 
to these types of the family, living or dead. Death only exalts 
the character of the worship, which then becomes swjective 
instead of objective. Generally one of the three types has 
become subjective, while one or both of the others remain 
objective. ‘ The two influences, subjective and objective, are 
‘ normally mixed, and our homage is more efficacious from the 
‘ mixture, for it secures a better combination of strength and 
* clearness of imagery, with consistency and purity of feeling. sh 

Each man should pray to his angels three times a day—on 
getting up, before going to sleep, and in the midst of his 
daily work. ‘The worship of humanity raises prayer for the 
‘ first time above the degrading influence of self-interest.’ ¢ 
Our first prayer should be the longest of the three, lasting for 
an hour, chiefly communicative, but in part also effusive. In 
the other prayers effusion occupies the chief place. The total 
length of our daily worship should reach two hours; it need 
not exceed this, even in the case of those ‘ who find it useful 
‘ during the night to repeat the prayer appropriated for mid- 
‘ day.’§ Comte is very emphatic in condemning those who 
would grudge so much time abstracted from ordinary work for 
meditation and prayer. No medixval or modern evangelical 
pietist could speak with more unction of the necessity of 
stated and prolonged devotions. Nor must our prayer merely 
be an inward breathing, the ‘ soul’s sincere desire.’ It must 
take the form of words. We may use fixed forms, in order 
to secure more regularity; but these forms must in all cases 
be our own composition. If not originally drawn up by him 
who uses them, they will lose much of their efficiency. || 

So much for the personal worship of humanity. The do- 
mestic worship is embodied in seven sacraments under the 
successive names of Presentation, Initiation, Admission, Desti- 
nation, Marriage, Maturity, Retirement, Transformation, and 
lastly Zncorporation, The first gives a systematic consecration 








* Cat. Pos., p. 122. 7 Ibid., p. 122. 
' General View of Positivism, p. 374. 
§ Cat. Pos., p. 125. | Ibid., p. 110. 
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to every birth. The parents present the child to the priest- 
hood, and come under solemn engagement to fit it for the 
service of Humanity. The second sacrament has the name of 
Initiation, as marking the entrance into public life, when the 
child passes at the age of fourteen from the training of its 
mother to that of the national priesthood. Seven years later 
comes the sacrament of Admission, when the preparatory 
priestly education is completed, and the life service of Humanity 
is opened to the youth. His choice of a profession, however, 
may be still delayed till his twenty-eighth year, when the 
sacrament of Destination sanctions the career which he has 
chosen. Unhappily there will be those even in the normal 
state of humanity who are unfitted for its service by ex- 
tremely defective organisation, which education has failed to 
correct, and these unfortunates are condemned to a perpetual 
infancy. The priesthood are the judges* of such castaways, 
and in the discharge of their duty will not hesitate to have 
recourse to measures of severity, although this severity must 
never extend beyond the spiritual domain. Marriage follows 
the choice of a career, and is with Positivism as with Catho- 
licism one of the most significant of the sacraments. So far 
as it is a religious ordinance men can only be admitted to it 
when they have completed their twenty-eighth year; women 
when they have reached the age of twenty-one. These limits 
of age must not be lowered for either sex, save on very 
exceptional grounds. Marriage when once entered upon is 
indissoluble, save in one case—the condemnation of one of the 
married persons to loss of social position for an infamous 
offence—the unhappy case of the husband of the lady, Madame 
Clotilde de Vaux, in whom Comte first recognised, and after 
her death continued to worship, the ideal of Humanity. In no 
other case is divorce to be allowed. An extreme urgency like 
this may justify it just as circumstances may justify falsehood, 
or even murder; but in itself it is an act not to be tolerated.f 
The full development of the human organism, which is fixed 
for the age of forty-two, is celebrated by the sacrament of 
Maturity. This is a critical epoch in the Positivist theory of 
life. Up to this time life is still of a preparatory character, 
and the faults into which we have fallen even of a serious 
character, are not beyond reparation; but from this time for- 
wards we can hardly ever repair any faults we commit, either 





* You may express all the social attributions of the priesthood 
‘ by adopting the Biblical name of Judge.’ (Cat. Pos., p. 280.) 
{ Cat. Pos., p. 323. 
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in reference to ourselves or others. It is well, therefore, that 
a solemn ceremony should be imposed upon the servant of 
Humanity at this grave stage of his career. Twenty-one years 
after the human organism attains to its full maturity, or at the 
age of sixty-three, comes the seventh sacrament of Retirement. 
Our active service to Humanity is then completed; we retire 
from the stage of public duty, and in doing so exercise one 
last act of high authority, by naming our successor, subject to 
the sanction of the priestly authority. Then comes the last 
sad rite in which we ourselves engage, known in the Positivist 
ritual by the name of Transformation. ‘ It is to be the substitute 
‘ for the horrible ceremony of the Catholic ritual. Catholicism, 
‘ free from all check in its anti-social character, openly tore the 
‘ dying person from all his human affections, and made him 
‘stand quite alone before the judgment-seat of God.’ But 
Positivism surrounds the dying with the sympathy of a ‘ just 
‘ appreciation, and mingles the ‘regrets of society with 
‘the tears of the family.’ It generally holds out, too, ‘ the 
‘ hope of subjective txcorporation.’* It must not, however, be 
in a hurry to encourage such a hope. This the final sacra- 
ment does not come till seven years after death, when the 
finished life stands out at length from all the accidents of 
temporary passion, and may be finally estimated according to 
its true value. Then, ‘if the priesthood pronounces for incor- 
* poration, it presides over the transfer with due pomp of the 
* sanctified remains from the common burial-place of the city 
‘ to the permanent resting-place in the sacred wood that sur- 
‘rounds the temple of Humanity.’t The incorporated dead 
are thenceforth glorified. They become subjective members 
of the sacred existence. If the priesthood pronounce against 
incorporation, then the dead are cast out from the subjective 
Paradise, into which enter not only human beings, but also, 
quite consistently, animals who have deserved well of the 
human species. { 

The public worship of Humanity must be touched very 
slightly. It presents some analogy to the revolutionary wor- 
ship of the Goddess of Reason. The symbol of the Positivist 
Deity is a woman of the age of thirty, with her son in her 
arms.§ Such a statue is to be fixed in each temple of Hu- 
manity, and a painted representation of the same figure is to be 
carried on banners in solemn processions. In all parts of the 
earth temples of Humanity willl arise, but they must all turn 


* Cat. Pos., p. 135. + Ibid., p- 136. 
¢ Ibid., p. 137. § Ibid., p. 142. 
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towards Paris as the metropolis of the sacred race. At first 
and provisionally, the old churches may be used as they are 
gradually vacated, in the same manner ‘as Christian worship 
* was carried on at first in pagan temples ;’* but ultimately the 
influence of Positivism upon architecture will be felt, and 
more appropriate buildings will spring up for human worship. 
While one side of the processional banner is to be blazoned 
with ‘the holy image’ in white, the reverse side is to glow in 
green with ‘the sacred formula of Positivism, Love, Order, and 
* Progress.’ ‘ The green side will be turned towards the pro- 
‘cession.’ Nor is this all. Positivism has not only its sacred 
formula but its sacred sign. Instead of crossing himself, the 
Positivist will touch in succession ‘the three chief organs, 
those of love, order, and progress. The two first adjoin one 
another; the last is only separated from the other two by the 
organ of veneration, the mutual cement of the whole; so that 
the gesture may be continuous. When the habit is formed 
we need not repeat the words, the gesture is enough.’t 

The worship of Humanity has also of course its calendar. 


. 


. 


. 


" 


The year is so arranged as to present an incessant series of 


festivals in honour of all the great epochs and characteristics 
of human life and history—marriage, paternity, the filial re- 
lations, the fraternal relations, women, the priesthood, the 
patriciate, the proletarial, fetichism, polytheism, monotheism. 
The days of the week, as well as the names of the months, 
recall the most illustrious heroes of Humanity. ‘ Moses’ be- 
gins the year; ‘ Bichat’ ends it. It is reckoned in thirteen 
months of twenty-eight days each, with a ‘ complementary 
‘day,’ devoted to the festival of the dead, and an additional 
day in leap years for the devout remembrance of holy women. 

We cannot extend this description, nor can we dwell upon 
the churches, offices, and remuneration of the members of the 
priesthood which Positivism sets at the head of this elaborate 
ritual. Feelings of painful pity, as well as want of space, 
forbid our enlarging further on such a theme. In the same 
manner we must pass over the whole theory of Positive Ethics, 
which presents some features more worthy of serious interest 
and discussion. 

As for the Religion of Humanity, we scarcely know how to 
speak gravely about it, and yet the subject is too serious for 
ridicule. The mental entanglements under which thoughtful 
men may embrace the philosophy of Positivism we can in some 
* General View of Positivism, p. 370. 

t Cat. Pos., p. 142. t Ibid., p. 143. 
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degree understand. We can even sufficiently comprehend the 
despair as to religious problems, and the efficacy of existing 
religious organisations, which has driven so many in our time to 
stand aloof from Christianity and the Churches which embody 
it; but we own that it passes all our understanding how men of 
earnestness, knowledge, and culture can seriously entertain the 
Religion of Humanity, and profess to find any satisfaction in it. 
It is, as it seems to us, a combination of all the worst features 
of priestcraft and of superstition. It reasserts the principle of 
authority, not as an inspiring moral ideal, embodied in a living 
Person, to whom our hearts can turn, and in whom our wills 
may be strengthened in moments of trial and weakness, but 
as an immutable order, expounded by scientific opinion, and 
embodied in a priesthood, whose function is to control life at 
every point. Who does not see that such an authority would 
come practically to be the authority of mere intellect stiffened 
by an exclusive line of study and puffed up with its own higher 
wisdom? Life would be intolerable under such a priesthood ; 
the bodily martyrdoms inflicted by medieval Catholicism would 
be as nothing to the mental tyranny of such an intellectual 
aristocracy. Let Comte himself, the first high-priest of the 
system, be taken as a specimen. With all his range of intellect 
and all the noble impulses of his nature, who would be disposed 
to own the spiritual authority of such a high-priest? Why, 
he could not by quiet good sense maintain his own domestic 
authority. In truth there is no greater delusion than the idea 
which runs through the whole of Comte’s system, and is re- 
peatedly implied in his writings, that the scientific intellect is 
the wisest practical power. History gives no countenance to 
such an idea. The scientific intellect must always have its own 
value, but it has not shown any special capacity as yet of 
governing the world, and wisely directing the diversified acti- 
vities of human life. A scientific priesthood would prove the 
most hateful of all forms of priesthood; and it is strange to 
think of the reappearance of such an idea—the old and worn- 
out principle of a hierarchy—as the last result of modern 
philosophy. Is mankind to travel backwards to the land of 
Egypt? There is no form of human priesthood, it may be 
said, that has not done as much harm as good. If it has con- 
trolled the anarchies of human nature, it has only done so by 
stifling the free growth of opinion and perverting the conscious 
responsibility of man. 

There is one Priest, and one alone, who lives for ever, to 
bless mankind. There is one Authority, and one alone, that 
is imperishably good. But this priesthood and authority are 
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neither after the medieval nor the Comtean type. There is 
an ideal personal life depicted in the Gospels, and more or less 
truly rendered by the Church during eighteen centuries, which 
has been powerful for good and never for evil. But this 
power has been, according to its character, purely spiritual. 
Human priests of all kinds have as often marred as helped 
it. If they have sought to heighten the sense of its presence, 
they have never failed to destroy its perfection. The ideal 
has sunk beneath their touch. In the very manner in which 
they have brought it to bear as an external authority, they 
have, in the rudeness of their efforts, defaced its finer linea- 
ments. It is of the very essence of such an authority that 
it should move from within and not from without; that it 
should penetrate by moral enthusiasm into human nature, 
and not by priestly dictation be enforced upon it. Such a 
process is necessarily slow and subject to frequent reactions ; 
but it is at least religious in a true sense. It comes from 
above; it has its source in a living Personality, in which we 
recognise the sum of all spiritual excellence; it operates on 
a free will which chooses the good set before it, and which 
finds in a higher will than its own a supreme power of grace— 
at once the satisfaction of many necessities and the strengthen- 
ing of conscious weakness. We do not undervalue the in- 
spiring influence of the idea of Humanity. We should wish to 
see the service of Humanity more thoroughly recognised and 
purified from all motives of self-interest; but when the choice 
is put before us of God or of Man—of Christ or of Humanity, 
we can have no doubt which is the higher idea, or rather which 
is the higher reality. We are here speaking not of that 
humanity which is understood to consist only in the progress of 
human society, of human science, of aggregate man; but of 
that humanity which resides in the individual character and 
destiny of man, which carries it through the struggles of the 
present existence, and awaits with joyful confidence an exist- 
ence hereafter. Human nature is glorified in Christ, who took 
that nature upon him. All its moral activities are in Him in 
perfect development. There is no spiritual beauty, no ex- 
cellence, of which human life has shown itself capable, and 
which is fitted to build it up into nobleness, which does not 
appear in Him. Positivism would have us turn away from 
the perfect light above us to the dimmed lights around us ; 
from the life ‘holy, harmless, undefiled—the brightness of the 
‘ divine glory,’ ‘ full of grace and truth,’ to the fair lives beside 
us—poor, weak, faulty in all their fairness. It would divert 
us from the supreme loveliness to an attractive wife, or mother, 
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or daughter. The impiety of the suggestion is but ill hidden 
beneath its seriousness. 

It is astonishing that the vaunted scientific enlightenment 
of our time has come to this; that men, who we honestly 
believe are panting to be of service to their generation, should 
see no better manner of serving it than by propagating what 
must appear to all sober-minded people as a wild impiety, as 
well as a dismal and monotonous superstition ; for the super- 
stitious features of the system are quite as marked as its 
priestly pretensions. We may well ask if this is to be the 
final purification of religious worship—a worship of the lifting 
up of the hands and of the closing of the eyes, of the multiply- 
ing of prayers and the keeping of festivals, of banners, pro- 
cessions, images, and temples. ‘Truly if Humanity has no 
higher prospects than those which await it from the service of 
its modern worshippers, its prospects are dark indeed. Its 
‘normal state’ is a vague and distant future. But we hope 
better things, humbly yet confidently, when the true Light from 
Heaven shall enlighten every man, and the love of goodness 
shall everywhere come from the love of God, and nobleness of 
life from the perfect example of the Lord. 


Art. II.—1. Rising of the Dungens or Mussulman Population 
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Russian Military Journal for August 1866. 
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(re principal information regarding China is derived from 

the commercial ports on the eastern sea-board, but secon- 
dary approaches to the Flowery Kingdom also exist through 
India and Siberia; and the latter routes, though little regarded 
in modern England, deserve some attention, for they are the 
only channels of intelligence with reference to the western 
boundaries of the Empire. These Indian lines of communica- 
tion are to be looked for not in the direction of Assam, where 
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the advantages of geographical propinquity to the Chinese 
frontier are neutralised by the barbarism of interjacent tribes 
and the barrier of impassable mountains, but towards Burmah 
in the far south, where the absence of the Himalayan range 
reduces physical obstacles to a minimum, and towards Cash- 
mere, in the extreme north, where the presence of a Maharaja, 
holding his principality in declared dependence from the British 
Crown, affords facilities for political correspondence. Hence 
the tidings that reach India overland from China relate almost 
exclusively to the two provinces of Yunnan and Eastern Toor- 
kistan; though at rare intervals something is heard also of 
Thibet and Szechuen vid Nepaul. 

Now the recent intelligence received through Cashmere 
from Eastern Toorkistan is but an echo of the rumours which 
for some time past have been current in the bazaars of 
Burmah respecting the political condition of Yunnan. Both 
in Eastern Toorkistan and in Yunnan the yoke of the Pekin 
Government has been thrown off by the native population, 
and the insurgents in both cases are Mahomedans. The first 
impulse on hearing of these simultaneous outbreaks, the one 
apparently the counterpart of the other, is to wonder whether, 
in spite of the 1,500 miles of Thibet, by which they are 
separated, they may, by any possibility, be connected parts 
of a single organised movement. Scarcely has the conjec- 
ture been started before we receive accounts from St. Peters- 
burg, indicating that the insurrection in Eastern Toorkistan 
is not confined to that locality, but extends over the pro- 
vinces of Kansu and Shensi and all the intermediate country. 
And next we are told that, in the Szechuen districts berdering 
on Thibet, midway between Kansu and Yunnan, there has for 
some years been prevalent just such a rebellion as might 
establish continuity of action over the whole of the immense 
area stretching from the Pamere Steppe to the Hoang Ho, 
from the Great Wall to the borders of Annam. So, in the 
end, we really have before us grounds to surmise that this re- 
mote part of the world may at present be the scene of a great 
Moslem revival, and that under the proselytism of scattered 
knots of enthusiastic Moollahs, millions of Chinese and Tartars, 
recoiling from the cold nihilism of Boodha to the vivid faith 
that is in Mahomet, must have flown to arms in a spirit of fiery 
fanaticism, directed primarily against their own Government, 
but ready to blaze out in any direction where infidels are to 
be exterminated. If facts could be found to verify such a 
theory, it would be impossible to assign any limits to the grave 
political consequences that might be apprehended for Asia 
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generally and China in particular. It therefore becomes a 
matter of some importance to ascertain what the condition of 
Western China actually is; and with this view we now propose 
to lay before the public such information on the subject as we 
have with difficulty succeeded in collecting. 

Of the eighteen provinces into which C hina Proper is divided, 
Yunnan lies farthest to-the south-west. It is a mountainous 
country, rich in mineral products, and, up to the date of the 
recent outbreak, it formed the channel for an overland traffic 
with Burmah of considerable value. From very early times 
there has been a large Mahomedan element in the population. 
Marco Polo, whose book ‘was written in 1295, describes the 
inhabitants of the principal city as a mixed assemblage of 
‘ idolaters, Nestorian Christians, and Saracens or Mahometans.’ 
And Rasheed-ood-deen, who was Vizier of the Persian Empire 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century, says roundly, in 
his Historical Encyclopedia, that ‘ail the inhabitants are 
* Mahomedans.’ Now to what source can this ancient leaven 
of Islam be traced? Are we to look eastwards to the sea, by 
which the Arabs first entered China on mercantile ventures ? 
Or in a north-westerly direction to the sandy Desert of Gobi, 
across which numbers of roving Mahomedans, beginning from 
the eighth century, have found their way into the upper prov- 
inces of Shensi and Kansu from Khorassan, Transoxiana, and 
Eastern Toorkistan ? 

Questioned as to their own origin, the Mussulmans of 
Yunnan give rather a fanciful account of themselves. Once 
upon a time, they say, there came a plague of evil spirits on 
China. The sun waxed dim, and the fruits of the earth ceased. 
Then the Emperor dreamed a dream, and, behold, there 
appeared unto him a man, clothed as an Arab, but friendly 
withal and of a cheerful countenance. And the Emperor 
told his dream to the magicians, and they said: It is a sign 
unto thee to seek salvation from Arabia, that our land may 
be quit of the evil spirits that plague it. And the Emperor 
hearkened unto the word of the magicians, and sent forth 
messengers to the Prophet Mahomet, saying, Grant me, I 
pray thee, some of thy followers. And Mahomet granted unto 
him three hundred and three score men. And it came to pass 
that the evil spirits fled away before the face of the three 
hundred and three score Arabs, and the land had rest. Then 
the Emperor honoured these holy men, and gave them ground 
close to his royal city, whereon to dwell ; ; and they grew and 
multiplied exceedingly. But it came to pass that the Emperor 
died, and another Emperor arose, who knew them not. And 
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he feared lest, when war might fall out, they should join his 
enemies. Wherefore, having taken counsel with himself, he 
broke up their dwelling-places near his royal city, scattered 
their families, and sent them, in separate bands, to dwell on 
the utmost confines of his empire. 

Divested of its mythical trappings, this story does not 
essentially differ from the more sober narrative supplied by 
the orthodox Chinese. According to the latter version, a great 
rebellion broke out in China about a thousand years ago. The 
Emperor, being reduced to great straits, sought assistance from 
‘ a* certain king named Razee or Khazee, who ruled over the 
‘countries to the west of China.’ He thus obtained the 
services of a Mahomedan contingent, 10,000 strong; and, with 
its aid, he succeeded in quelling the rebellion. Then arose 
the difficulty how to dispose of auxiliaries whose military 
prowess was no longer necessary to the empire, and who, for 
their part, had lost all desire to return to their own country, 
in consequence of their reputation among the true believers 
at home having become compromised by their long contact 
with the swine’s flesh and other abominations of remote 
paganism. In the end, the Emperor despatched them to 
colonise the frontier province of Yunnan, as permanent subjects 
of China. 

The general coincidence of these two accounts affords a pre- 
sumption that they rest on some basis of substantial truth. 
Moreover, they harmonise with the Chinese custom of deporting 
a suspected tribe ex masse from one end of the empire to 
another, and also with the historical fact that applications for 
military assistance actually were made to the Abbaside Caliphs 
by two successive Emperors of China, Sutsung in 757 and 
Tetsung in 787. Indeed, it is worth while to compare the pas- 
sage which, in Colonel Yule’s learned work on ‘ Cathay,’ is 
devoted to the incident of 757. Colonel Yule says (p. lxxxi.): 
‘ When the Emperor Sutsung was hard pressed by a powerful 
rebel, he received an embassy from the Caliph Aboo Jaffir 
al Mansoor accompanied by auxiliary troops. . . . Ouigour 
and other western troops also joined the Emperor’s standard, 
and the rebel was completely defeated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Singanfu. These auxiliaries seem to have 
‘ been found very unmanageable; the eastern capital, Loyang, 
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* This quotation, as indeed most of our information regarding the 
Yunnan rebellion, is taken from a memorandum by the Chief Com- 
missioner of British Burmah, the materials for which were supplied 
by Captain Sladen, the British agent accredited to the Court of the 
King of Ava at Mandalay. 
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‘ was pillaged by them; and, as we have seen,* one account 
‘ ascribes to them, on their way to embark for the west, the 
* sack of Canton which occurred at this time.’ 

May it not then be possible that the modern Mahomedans 
of Yunnan are in truth descendants of some remnant of the 
contingent supplied to Sutsung by the founder of Bagdad— 
some band so warworn that they had no heart to accompany 
the bulk of their comrades through the perils of the return 
voyage from Canton to the Persian Gulf, and preferred to 
remain in peace on the alien shore? However this may be, 
the general drift of both the accounts above given indicates 
the eastern sea instead of the northern desert as the door by 
which the Mahomedans of Yunnan entered China. Another 
circumstance testifying to the same effect is that they pride 
themselves on their Arab origin, and that the more learned 
among them cultivate Arabic not merely as the language of 
their formal prayers, but as a medium of polite communication. 
Now the most eastern point which the tide of Saracen invasion 
ever reached was Kashgar in Eastern Toorkistan, and the 
Mahomedans of Northern China are not of Arab, but of 
Toorkhis descent. Therefore, supposing the Yunnan Mussul- 
mans to be justified in their boast, the hypothesis that they 
reached their present seats by percolation from the north 
through the intermediate province of Szechuen, ceases to be 
tenable,t and, as a further consequence, it must be admitted 
that the tie, if there be any, connecting the insurgents in 
Yunnan with their co-religionists, who have also taken up arms 
in Eastern Toorkistan, cannot be one of a common nationality. 

The Mussulmans of Yunnan, though they speak of them- 
selves simply as Moslems, are known by a different designation 
to both the Chinese and the Burmese. ‘The latter called them 


* The previous passage to which Colonel Yule refers will be 
found at page Ixxx. ‘The Arabs at an early date of Islam, if not 
‘before, had established a factory at Canton, and their numbers at 
‘that port were so great by the middle of the eighth century that 
‘in 758 they were strong enough to attack and pillage the city, to 
‘ which they set fire and then fled to their ships.’ 

T Not less untenable appears to be the theory that they may have 
filtered into China from Bengal through Burmah. The Mahomedan 
conquest of Bengal took place in 1203, and the interval of seventy 
or eighty years from that date up to the time when Yunnan fell 
under Marco Polo’s observation cannot, in the absence of any special 
explanation, be accepted as sufficient to account for a large Maho- 
medan colony having taken firm root in lands so far removed from 
the supposed mother-country. 
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Panthays; the former are said to call them Quayz. The word 
* Panthay’ is merely a corruption of ‘ Pathee,’ by which name 
all followers of the Prophet are distinguished in Burmah ; 
and ‘ Quayz’ may possibly be identical with ‘ Hoai-Hoai, 
the generic title applie d to all Mahomedans in China; for such 
a distortion is not greater than might be expected from the 
phonetic spelling by which an Anglo-Indian officer would 
endeavour to reproduce on paper Chinese syllables reaching his 
ear from Burman lips.* 

The Panthays belong to the Soonnee sect of the Mahome- 
dans. In physical aspect they are fair, tall, and strongly built. 
The fashion of their dress is, for the most part, Chinese, 
though many of them cut their hair to a certain length, and 
allow it to fall back on the nape of the neck; they also wear 
in many instances a distinctive turban, of more ample form 
than in use among the Chinese.’ In character they are de- 
scribed as industrious and enterprising. Their annals, during 
the thousand years of their subjection to Chinese authority, 
seem a perfect blank; it may be inferred therefore that they 
enjoyed a fair measure of tranquillity and material comfort. 
They certainly managed to preserve their own social usages 
intact; nor was any obstacle offered to the erection of mosques 
and the public practice of their religious observances: even 
their political status appears to have been little, if at all, in- 


* 


. 


. 


ferior to that of the autocthonous population. The cause of 


the disaffection which latterly spread among them was, so far 
as can be ascertained, nothing more complex than the extortion 
and oppression of the individual officers entrusted by the Pekin 
Government with the administration of the province. It is 
possible that the foreign extraction and peculiar religion of the 
Panthays may have attracted towards them the jealousy and 
cruelty of the local government in an extraordinary degree ; 
or it may be that men with Arab blood in their veins were not 
to be trampled on with the same impunity as Chinese, to the 
manner born. The paralysis of the central power induced by 
the Taeping rebellion in Eastern China, offered the Panthays 
just such an opportunity as is of itself a motive to action; and 
in 1855 their pent-up indignation at last exploded, with a 
vehemence which carried everything before it. Colonel Fytche 
describes the occurrence as follows :— 
‘The Loosoonphoo silver mines of Yunnan were worked by 
There are more Chinese Mahometans than is commonly sup- 
posed. ‘Thus the butchers in Pekin are said to be all Moslems, 
though their orthodoxy may have suffered by long residence amongst 
a pork-eating people. 
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Panthays under the superintendence of Chinese officers. On a 
certain day a dispute arose at the mines, and the miners exasperated 
by unjust treatment had recourse to force, and murdered every 
Chinese officer they could find. The revolt of the miners was at 
once followed by a general armed rising of the Panthays throughout 
Yunnan. Being inferior in number to the Chinese, they at first 
took to the woods and mountain fastnesses, from whence they 
carried on a fierce guerilla warfare. Meeting everywhere with 
success, they were soon joined by large numbers of the neighbour- 
ing semi-independent hill-tribes of Shans, Kakhyens, and others, 
whereupon they extended their operations to the plains, and laid 
siege to large towns. The local Government, receiving no assistance 
from Pekin, finally succumbed; the insurgents became supreme, and 
a separate Panthay Government was established with its head- 
quarters at Tali or Talifu, then only a city of secondary importance, 
but where the Mahomedan element had always been very strong. 
Feeble attempts have since been made, from time to time, to recover 
the lost province by the despatch of imperial troops from the capital ; 
but the Chinese Government has never been able to make head 
against the Panthays; and the troops sent have generally been 
repulsed, before they could even penetrate within the Yunnan fron- 
tier.’ . . . ‘Panthay traders’ (residing at Mandalay) ‘state that, 


during the past year, an embassy was received from the Emperor of 
China by which the Imperial Government sued for a cessation of 


hostilities, and volunteered to cede Yunnan to the Panthays, pro- 


vided they would come to terms and commit no further acts of 


aggression on neighbouring provinces. ‘The offer, it is said, was 
indignantly refused, and the embassy was obliged to return to Pekin, 
without accomplishing its object.’ 

In fact Yunnan is now in the twelfth year of its independence, 
and seems likely to maintain that position. The head of the 
new Mahomedan Government is a chief known to the Panthays 
as Sooleymaun, and to the Chinese as Tuwintsen. He has had 
himself formally installed on a divan, wears the imperial yellow,* 


* A proclamation from the new Sultan of Yunnan (too long 
to be offered to our readers in translation), has recently been circu- 
lated at Lhassa, with a view of attracting to his camp Mahomedan 
recruits from Thibet. Prefaced by a quotation from the Koran, 
it announces, in tones of Oriental hyperbole, the overthrow of the 





polytheistic Chinese, and the triumphant erection of a kingdom of 


true believers, under a Sultan wise, just, and generous, whose 
ministers and chiefs are ‘as single-hearted as Aboo Bakur, and as 
‘bold as Ali.” It is pervaded throughout by a cant of religious 
motives and divine favour, such as could not be surpassed even in a 
despatch from the Wahhabee Court of Nejed. This very curious 
document is written in remarkably good Arabic. For the copy in 
our possession we are indebted to Colonel G. Ramsay, the British 
Resident in Nepaul, who obtained it from the Nepaulese Envoy, 
stationed at Lhassa. 
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and in all other respects displays the insignia of supreme power. 
He is assisted by four military and four civil ministers, of 
whom the one highest in rank is stationed at Momein, a large 


town close to the Shan frontier, west of Yunnan. The form of 


administration, except that it partakes of a more military cha- 
racter, is the same as previously obtained under the Chinese. 
Taxation is extremely light, being restricted apparently to a 
moderate assessment on land. 

Among the immediate results of this revolution the one that 
chiefly concerns British interests is the extinction of the over- 
land trade between Burmah and China. The value of this 
trafic stood in 1854 at half a million sterling; and, as an indi- 
cation of the distant sources from which the Chinese imports 
into Burmah were gathered, it may be mentioned that Russian 
broad cloth used to be procurable at Mandalay, which had 
found its way there through Siberia and Pekin. Caravans of 
enterprising Chinese, among whom the Panthays were always 
conspicuous, came, in those days, to Bamo on the Irrawaddy 
river, bringing silk and bullion to barter with the Burmese for 
cotton, jade, and amber. But all this abruptly ceased with the 
secession of Yunnan from the Chinese Empire. The province 
that so long had vibrated with the flow and reflux of a lively 
commerce at once became a non-conductor; the trader found 


his short-cut closed. At present such small interchange of 


commodities as still survives between Talifu and Bamo merely 
represents the produce and requirements of Yunnan alone, 
isolated from the rest of China. This is a fact which might be 
commended to the notice of the merchants of Manchester and 
Rangoon, who clamour for a railway from the latter place to 
the Yunnan frontier. Hitherto they have made light of every 
obstacle to the project. The sparseness of the population in 


British Burmah, which would necessitate the importation of 


foreign labour, and consequently cause not only enormous 
expense to the State, but serious mortality among the labourers; 
the distracted condition of Ava, passing from one insurrection 
into another, and infested by gangs of organised banditti; the 
mountainous nature of the country between Ava and Yunnan, 
and the lawless character of the Shan tribes that inhabit it— 
all these are regarded by the agitators in question as matters 
of detail which Anglo-Saxon perseverance would readily dispose 
of. But they seem totally ignorant that even if the impossi- 
bility for which they ery were granted them, and they were 
actually landed on the platform of a terminus at Talifu, they 


would still be as far removed as ever from the coveted prize of 


a trade with China direct from the Bay of Bengal. Their 
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only customers would be our interesting, but impecunious and 
hot-headed, friends, the Panthays.* 

From Yunnan we now pass northwards to the large and well- 
watered province of Szechuen, which has Thibet for its western 
boundary. The inhabitants of Szechuen are a mixed com- 
munity ; the Chinese of the plains and along the banks of that 
‘silent highway,’ the Yang-tsze-Kiang, being peaceable, in- 
offensive, and loyal, while the Maoutse towards the south are 
wild mountaineers, who have never been under any effectual 
control from the Government. Even at the best of times 
Szechuen used to suffer from constant commotions and rebel- 
lions, which the Chinese authorities, while their power lasted, 
were wont to quell, in their own peculiar way, partly by force, 
but more by bribes and concessions. 

The high road from Lhassa to Pekin traverses Szechuen 
through Ta-tsin-deo, a frontier town, and Ching-tu-fu, the 
capital. Messieurs Hue and Gabet, the well-known mission- 
aries, used this route in returning from their adventurous 
sojourn among the Lamas of Thibet; and it is periodically 


* Two separate projects have been started for establishing a mer- 
cantile connexion with Yunnan: one, that referred to in the text, 
for a railway direct from Rangoon eastwards to the nearest point in 
China; the other, for water-carriage up the Irrawaddy northwards 
to Bamo, combined with a revival of the old caravan traffic on by 
land from that point. Of these two schemes the first has now been 
definitely abandoned, though not before the Indian Government was 
constrained to go through the farce of a ‘ preliminary survey’ of the 
route. The discontinuance of the survey has been regretted by one 
officer of great local experience, on the ground that it might have 
furnished a useful pretext for ascertaining what, if any, has been 
the political action among the Shan tribes of the party of French 
explorers, who last year made their way from Saigon up the Cam- 
bodia river as far as 21° N. lat.; but, with all due deference to the 
eminent authority in question, we hesitate to believe that English 
interests in that direction can have aught to apprehend from the 
excursions, however adventurous, which may be made in their vici- 
nity by the colony of Cochin China, which, notwithstanding the 
recent extension of its territorial limits, still bears the reputation of 
an administrative failure, unremunerative to the French empire, and 
unpopular with the French nation. With regard to the second, and 
far more reasonable project, we believe that the sanction of the 
King of Ava has been obtained for a survey by British officers of 
the country beyond Bamo towards Talifu. Probably the greatest 
difficulties we shall encounter in this work will arise from the 
jealousy of the Chinese traders at Mandalay and Bamo, who are 
strongly opposed to the apparition of Europeans directly competing 
for a share in their market. 
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followed by the embassy which the Maharajah of Nepaul ought 
every five years to despatch to the Emperor of China. This 
also was the way by which a party of English officers, under 
the leadership of Colonel Sarel, endeavoured, in 1861, to make 
an overland journey from Shanghai across the Himalayas into 
India. From M. Hue’s silence as to any disturbances in 
Szechuen, it may be inferred that in 1846 the province was 
comparatively quiescent. But at the time of Colonel Sarel’s 
expedition, affairs bore a very different aspect. In fact, the 
cause which compelled that officer to abandon his project, after 
he had penetrated within 150 miles of Ching-tu-fu, was simply 
that he had reached a country weltering in rebellion and 
anarchy, through which no guides would venture to accom- 
pany him. 

The originators of the movement appear to have been a set 
of hereditary and professional robbers called Tufeh. Four 
different bands of these people, encouraged by the success of 
the Taepings in Eastern China, and by the helpless attitude 
of the central Government, united their forces in 1859, and 
began to plunder on a grand scale. Every day brought an 
addition to their strength; for wherever they turned, the Man- 
darins fled in terror, the soldiery fraternised with them, and 
even of the unhappy people, who had begun by resisting them 
desperately, many afterwards joined them, not from any natural 
proclivity towards a bandit’s life, but simply because homes 
gutted and burning left no other escape from starvation. In 
two years’ time the rebel force had swollen to 300,000 men, 
who had carried fire and sword through the greater part of 


Szechuen, and were then besieging the capital. Numbers of 


headless bodies floating past Colonel Sarel’s boats on the Yang- 
tsze-Kiang attested the proximity of the ruffians ; and at last, 
on the night of the 29th May, the expedition came into actual 
contact with them at a place called Pingshan. The meeting 
and its consequences have been vividly portrayed by a member 
of the party, Dr. Barton, as follows :— 

‘All preparations having been made for leaving our boats the 
following morning, we sat down to our dinner, when suddenly a 
noise like the shouts of a legion of maniacs rent the air, and we 
instantly armed ourselves, thinking the people were making a rush 
at the boats; but we found the rebels were pouring down the hill 
at the back of the city and attacking it. The whole hill-side was 
lighted up with hundreds of lanterns, and the city walls also suddenly 
became illuminated with torches at each of the embrasures. The 
yells and cries from the combatants and the explosion of gingalls 
and cannon were so great that we could scarcely hear each other 
speak, I had only just time to jump into my boat when our crew 
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cut us adrift: from the darkness of the night and the din of the 
battle we could neither see nor hear each other, and consequently 
our boats became separated, myself and one Sikh only occupying the 
smaller. 

‘It was an anxious night for all; for wherever we attempted to 
make fast to either bank, an explosion of gingalls drove us away. 
During the night, however, we effected a mooring on the Yunnan 
side, and I and my Sikh were standing on the house, watching the 
battle, when several men rushed at our boat, and, after firing three 
heavy gingalls within fifteen yards, obtained a footing on our junk, 
but we soon cleared the deck and got away with the loss of only one 
of our crew. The next morning we picked him up on the opposite 
bank, he having taken to the water for safety. At daybreak, seeing 
no trace of the other boat, I slowly dropped down the stream to 
search for it, when, a few miles below the town, to my great joy, I 
discovered it safely at anchor under a beetling cliff. 

‘Thus, after ascending 1,800 miles of this river, exploring and 
surveying 900 miles beyond any other European, save the Jesuits 
in Chinese costume, and penetrating to the western borders of the 
Empire—for we were only a few miles from the country of the 
independent tribes, the Maoutse—we had now to abandon all hope 
of carrying out our original plan of reaching India via Thibet, and 
returned to Shanghai after an absence of five months.’ 


The conclusion at which our travellers arrived was that 
Western China had slipped altogether ‘ out of the hands of the 
‘Government.’ Bands of robbers and rebels were devastating 
the country in all directions. 


‘In the eastern provinces were the Taepings; in the south-west 
the formidable band of Mussulmans; and in Szechuen the Tufeh : 
how many others we could not tell, but many no doubt ; and these 
have no connexion with each other. We also found that the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet were very numerous, and Roman Catholics 
were everywhere to be met, ready, at all times, and at their own 
risk, to assist Europeans.’ 


This latter extract shows that the rebels of Szechuen have 
a character of their own, distinct equally from the Taepings 
of Nankin and from the Mahomedans of Yunnan. <As observed 
by Dr. Barton, every province of modern China contains a 
certain number of Mahomedans; indeed, there is one city in 
Szechuen which alone contains 1,00 Mussulman families ; and 
therefore it is not improbable that several of this sect may be 
found in the ranks of the Tufeh insurgents. But, if so, they 
must be an inappreciable portion of the whole force; and, 
éven in their case, the Koran is not the spring of action. In 
the mass the rebels are Boodhists, and the motives by which 
one and all of them are animated are not religious, but strictly 
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secular. They care little for Fo, and next to nothing for Ma- 
homet; all they seek is plunder. 

Not much has been heard of Szechuen since Colonel Sarel 
visited it. The latest information that has reached India is 
connected with the quinquennial embassy from the Nepaulese 
Durbar to the Emperor of China, which started from Khat- 
mandoo in August 1866, and ought to have reached Pekin in 
the following March. Quite recently Jung Bahadoor (the 
‘Mayor of the Palace’ who rules Nepaul) received through 
Lhassa despatches from his envoy, dated from Ta-tsin-deo, the 
first town within the limits of Szechuen, reporting that the 
party, after suffering considerable hardship in the snowy passes 
through which their route had lain, had succeeded in passing 
the Chinese frontier, but could get no farther in consequence 
of the country being overrun with rebels ; orders, it was added, 
had been received from the Emperor that the letter and tribute 
destined for himself should be delivered up to his representa- 
tives at Ta-tsin-deo, and that the usual return-presents should 
be issued to the Nepaulese at the same place, for any advance 
towards Pekin was out of the question; accordingly the envoy 
contemplated an immediate return from Ta-tsin-deo to Khat- 
mandoo. The following is a translated extract from the 
despatch : 

‘In our journey onwards from the city of Batang, every city we 
passed through had been destroyed by fire, and deserted by the 
inhabitants ; habitations were rarely met with. As far as Lithang 
the country is in the same bad state, and everything is dear. Lith- 
ang is inhabited, but the governor's palace there has been pulled 
down by the enemy, and the governor is living in a thatched tene- 
ment. The war has now lasted nine years, and the country is in a 
miserable condition. Some wounded men and deserters have come 
here (Ta-tsin-deo) from the seat of war, which is only four or five 
days’ journey distant. 


Thus it is clear that the Szechuen insurrection has not in the 
least degree been suppressed, but that the Emperor’s authority 
nevertheless survives at some points, and that communication 
with Pekin, though difficult and hazardous, is still kept up by 
some circuitous route. t 

In speculating on the present condition of Szechuen, special 
interest attaches to the fate which may have befallen the city of 
Chung-king-fu, an important trading port at the junction of the 
river Hotow with the Yang-tsze-Kiang. Chung-king, what- 
ever may be its present aspect, not only used to be the largest 
and most flourishing city in the west of China, being of greater 


extent and population than the provincial capital, Chingtu, but 
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it also formed the head-quarters of a small band of those heroic 
men whose toils and sufferings have for centuries illumined the 
dull obscurity of Chinese annals—we allude, as hardly needs 
to be explained, to the Catholic missionaries. The head of the 
mission establishment at Chung-king in 1861 was Monsignor 
Desfléches, bearing the title of Vicar Apostolic of Eastern 
Szechuen, and his flock numbered over 2,000 souls. It is de- 
voutly to be hoped that this notable out-post of Christianity 
has escaped falling into the hands of the rebels. And there is 
reason, we rejoice to observe, for believing this to be the case. 
For, among the despatches received from ‘TTa-tsin-deo by Jung 
Bahadoor, was a very interesting communication to the address 
of the British Resident in Nepaul from certain French mission- 
aries, who, being stationed at a town near T'a-tsin-deo through 
which the Nepaulese envoy had passed, had taken this oppor- 
tunity to inform the Indian Government of their position and 
prospects.* This letter contained no mention of Chung-king, 


* There is a pathetic simplicity in the narrative. The original 
seat of the Mission was a valley called Bonga on the Lon-tsa- Kiang 
river in the south-east corner of Thibe t, close to the western frontier 
of Szechuen, and the northern border of Yunnan. Here in 1854, 
MM. Renon and Fage took some land on lease, and soon afterwards 
converted to Christianity the inhabitants of a neighbouring village, 
within the limits of Yunnan, called Kion-na-tong. In 1858, the 
landlord forcibiy ousted them from Bonga and destroyed the house 
they had built. In 1861, upon the strength of the new treaty 
between France and China, several recruits from Europe joined the 
Thibetan Mission, and, in the beginning of the following year, the 
intercession of the French envoy at Pekin procured the restoration 
of the Bonga valley to its rightful tenants. In May 1863, M. Renon 
left Bonga for Ki: ingka, the chief town of the district, and established 
there a new centre of missionary labour. He died at Kiangka about 
September of the same year, ‘some days after a nightly attack of 
‘paid raskals;’ his place being taken by MM. Fage and Goutelle. 
Meanwhile five Thibetan villages in the neighbourhood of Bonga 
had embraced Christianity. Enraged at this encroachment on their 
influence, the Lama priests caused three out of the five villages to 
be simultaneously attacked in June 1864; the inhabitants were 
beaten and carried away captive, and the resident omen were 
obliged to retreat to Bonga. ‘The station at Kianeka came in for 
similar treatment on the 7th of June, 1865, and MM. ig and 
Dubernard fled for their lives out of Thibet into Szechuen. The 
next that. suffered was the village of Kion-na-tong; M. Durand 
was murdered there on the 28th of September ; but his colleague, 
M. A. Biet, and the bulk of the native converts, made good their 
escape to found a Christian colony at the town of Tsekou on the Kin- 
cha-Kiang river in Yunnan. Bonga was the last to fall: towards 
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and, though the writers appear to have had no closer con- 
nexion with the establishment at that place than as pioneers 
thrown out in advance, yet, if aught untoward had befallen 
their base of operations, it is not likely they would have omitted 
to notice so important an occurrence. 

The political relations of Thibet with China, and of Nepaul 
with both those countries, are curious. There is a native go- 
vernment in Thibet, as we all know, of a sacerdotal character ; 
or it might even be called theocratic, for the Grand Lama at the 
head of the administration is venerated throughout the Boodhist 
world as an incarnation of the Deity. But side by side with the 


native government stands the Chinese power, in the person of 


a diplomatic agent, bearing the title of Amban, who occupies at 
Lhassa towards the Grand Lama a position analogous to that 
which, before the Italian war of 1859, the Austrian Ambassador 
used to hold at Rome towards the Pope. How completely the 
Amban was master of the situation at the time of M. Huc’s 
visit to Lhassa, may be inferred from the circumstance that, 
when it became a trial of strength between the Amban and the 
native government whether the French missionaries should be 
allowed to remain at Lhassa, the Amban carried his point and 


the close of the year MM. Desgodins and F. Biet were deported 
with their flock, after much ill-treatment and some murder, out of 
Thibet to Tsaka in Szechuen. Thus the missionaries lost at last 
all foot-hold in Thibet ; and at present the only stations left to 
them are Tsaka near Ta-tsin-deo in the Batang district of Szechuen 
and Tsekou in the extreme north of Yunnan; at the former are 
MM. Desgodins, Goutelle, and Fage, the writers of the letter to 
Colonel Ramsay ; at the latter M. A. Biet. They ascribe their per- 
secutions entirely to the religious jealousy of the Lama priesthood as 
a body, and the political ill-will of one or two individuals among the 
Chinese bureaucracy at Lhassa. Their words are :-—‘ Though people 
‘helped in expelling us, it was certainly against his own will. People 
‘of Thibet is so slave of powerful men that his deeds are to be 
* counted for nothing ; but we know his good feeling for religion as 
‘well as for Europeans. We know very well that he would feel 
‘ very glad if he become freed from the heavy yoke of the Lamas.’ 
The Indian newspapers, from which the above account is taken, 
seem to have been unaware that this is not the first occasion on 
which the Catholic missionaries in Thibet have succeeded in sending 
a letter overland into British limits. On the 9th of August, 1859, 
they despatched a geographical description of the country about 
Bonga to Bishop Bigandet, the Vicar Apostolic at Rangoon, which, 
travelling e7@ Yunnan and Bamo, reached its destination in about 
ten months’ time. The letter was communicated by the Bishop to 
Sir Arthur Phayre, and was subsequently published in the Pro- 
ecedings of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. 
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caused them to be deported back to China. The Chinese mili- 
tary force, at that time quartered in Thibet, appears to have 
been inconsiderable, comprising, besides a guard of honour 
for the Amban at the capital, only a few scattered garrisons, 
employed in guarding the frontier towards Nepaul, and keep- 
ing open communication with Szechuen. But in truth the 
Amban’s influence has always rested less upon the strength 
visibly at his command, than upon his supposed power of sum- 
moning at any time unlimited reinforcements from the province 
of Szechuen. With the people of Lhassa the Chinese element 
in their government is by no means popular: on this point 
M. Hue has testified that ‘the Thibetans fear the Chinese, the 
‘Katchi* despise them, and the Pebouns laugh at them.’ 
ag ar evidence occurs in a despatch dated July 1854, from 

John Bowring, to Lord Dalhousie, in whic ha good au- 
mais (M. Gabet apparently) is represented to have said 
‘that the Chinese yoke was oppressive to the Thibetans, and 
‘ that they would avail themselves of any favourable occasion 
‘ to revolt against their masters.’ Therefore it certainly might 
have been expected that now, when the Chinese Govern- 
ment is threatened with total collapse at home, and the Amban 
has been cut off from his communications with Szechuen, 
the Thibetans would at once have recognised their opportu- 
nity, expelled the Chinese, and established their own in- 
dependence. Facts, however, in the field of Asiatic politics, 
invariably belie the best-grounded anticipations. Thibet at 
the present time is perfectly tranquil, and the Amban, though 
backed by only 500 Chinese soldiers at Lhassa and not more, 
say, than 1,500 in the provinces, still continues the virtual 
master of the kingdom. It remains to be seen how long, by 
dint of incredible brag, he may succeed in retaining this 
position. 

As regards Nepaul, the quinquennial embassy above men- 
tioned, which the Maharajah is bound to despatch to Pekin, 
had its origin in events which occurred at the close of the last 
century. The Goorkhas, a Hindoo race, had barely completed 
the conquest of Nepaul from an aboriginal tribe of Mongols 
called Newars before they turned their arms in the direction 
of Thibet ; and, in 1790, they penetrated as far as Digurche, 
ravaging the country and pillaging the sacred temples. The 


* The Katchi and the Pebouns are the principal foreign settlers 
at Lhassa,—the latter being emigrants from Bhootan, chiefly of the 
artisan class, and the former a colony of wealthy Mahomedan mer- 
chants from Cashmere, who have a monopoly of the trade through 
Nepaul with British India. 
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Lamas had recourse for aid to the Emperor of China, who 
despatched an army of 70,000 men to avenge the outrage. 
The Chinese drove the Goorkhas back into Nepaul, and com- 
pelled them, within a few miles of their capital, to accept an 
ignominious peace. The precise terms of the treaty have 
never come to light; but it is certain that the Goorkhas had 
not only to acknowledge the supremacy of C hina, but also to 
undertake the despatch of tribute every five years to Pekin. 
Matters continued on this footing until the year 1854, when 
the Crimean war in one direction, and the Taeping insurrec- 
tion in another, presented to the scheming brain of Jung 
Bahadoor (not then a Knight Grand Cross of the sath) simul- 
taneous and irresistible temptations to military action. He 
collected a considerably army, and then deliberated on what 
errand it should be launched. Should he march into China 
and aid his feudal sovereign against the rebels? Or could 
he make a better bargain by helping the Lamas to extrude 
the Chinese from ve t? Or—and here he wondered whether 
the prodigious tales of Russian victories and English defeats 
in Europe were altoge aos to be trusted—might he venture to 
make a sudden pounce on those rich plains in Bengal and in 
Behar north of the Ganges, the financial heart of the Anglo- 
Indian Empire, which, save at the one point of Calcutta, he 
saw ungarrisoned by a single sepoy? He concluded to take 
none of these courses, but to pick a quarrel with Thibet on the 
ground that insults and ill-usage had been inflicted in that 
country on the members of the Nepaulese embassy, just then 
returned from Pekin. In December 1854 a formal declaration 
of war was despatched to the native rulers and to the Chinese 
Amban at Lhassa; and at the same time the Emperor of China 
was informed, in very humble terms, of the injuries which had 
constrained Nepaul to take up arms against a fellow-tributary 
of the empire. In the following spring the expeditionary force 
started in three columns, intended to operate by separate routes ; 
altogether, it included 30,000 regular fighting men, an equal 
number of armed followers, 36 guns and 8 mortars. But Jung 
Bahadoor soon found that he had under-rated the difficulties 
of providing food for so large a body of men, and of forcing 
snowy passes, defended by hardy mountaineers; so, after one 
or two positions in Thibet had been occupied by his troops, he 


was not sorry to receive overtures of peace. In the course of 


the negotiations that ensued, the Chinese Amban wrote to the 
Maharajah of Nepaul in the following arrogant strain :- 
J I Z : 
‘If you choose to consent to these proposals, do so. If you will 
not consent to them, we shall address a petition to the Emperor of 
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China, and call from the city of Sutyang an army of Chinese soldiers, 
and of Gyamees,* besides some Kumbaf soldiers, and some Thibet- 
ans, and some Khambalics, [—we will assemble them all, and take 
them with us in person. We have taken an oath seven times re- 
peated to this effect! We will do this, and will entirely destroy 
your capital, and seize the ruler, and will deliver him to the Em- 
peror at a time when His Majesty is possessed with extreme anger.’ 

This intemperate effusion did not tend to smooth the course 
of the negotiations, and during the last weeks of 1855 some 
severe fighting ensued. At length, in March 1856, a treaty 
was concluded between Nepaul and Thibet, to which the Amban 
condescended to give a haughty assent. It was agreed that 
the Goorkhas should evacuate the positions occupied within 
the Thibetan border, and that the Thibetans should pay Nepaul 
an annual tribute of the value of 1,000/. But the most re- 
markable part of the engagement was the insertion in two 
places of an acknowledgment that the Emperor of China 
was the common lord and master of both the contracting 
parties. It speaks well for the diplomatic audacity of the 
Amban that he should have successfully insisted on this recog- 
nition of his master’s supreme authority, at a time when either 
State might have laughed his pretensions to scorn with im- 
punity. The Nepaulese Durbar, however, was only com- 
plaisant, not imposed upon. Jung Bahadoor accepted the two 
clauses as being, in respect of his own country at least, a 
meaningless formality; and, as soon as peace had been fully 
re-established, he declared a determination to make open dis- 
avowal of Nepaul’s nominal allegiance to the Emperor by 
discontinuing the despatch of the quinquennial tribute. He 
adhered to this resolution in the year 1857, when the next 
embassy should have started, and again in 1862. However, in 
1866, cupidity induced a change of purpose. The Chinese 
Government, at all times in its history, has loved to make a 
parade before the citizens at Pekin of ambassadors humbly 
bringing tribute from the most distant potentates to the Em- 
peror’s feet; and, as the power of the empire has gradually 
waned, the only means of persuading States that have ac- 
quired a practical independence to keep up a custom no longer 
extorted from their fears, has lain in so augmenting the value 
of the presents issued by the Emperor, in return for the so- 


Said to be a Chinese military tribe. 
} Tartar cavalry from the Kokonor country, probably. 
t Can this word have any connexion with the name Cambalu or 
Khanbalic, by which Pekin was known to European travellers of 


the middle ages ? 
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called tribute, as to make the embassy positively a profitable 
speculation to the prince from whom it emanates. This was 
the bait which tempted Jung Bahadoor. He had but to get 
together a pedlar’s pack of trumpery and send it off to Pekin 
with a deferential address to the Emperor, and in return 
he would secure a re-appearance of those costly gifts, which 
had not been seen at Khatmandoo since 1854—bales of silk 
and satin, embroidered cloaks, ornaments of porcelain, ivory, 
jade, and tortoise-shell, pictures, and all sorts of artificial curi- 
osities. Enormous profit was also to be reaped by making the 
embassy an instrument for smuggling opium and other mer- 
chandise into China. With a cynical appreciation of such 
solid advantages, Jung Bahadoor put the national pride in his 
pocket, and decided to do homage anew to the Emperor. Ac- 
cordingly a Nepaulese embassy was despatched from Khat- 
mandoo in August 1866. What its fate has been we have 
already stated, namely, that it advanced as far as the border of 
Szechuen, and has been obliged to retrace its steps from that 
point back towards Nepaul, in consequence of the road to 
Pekin being blocked up by rebels. Jung Bahadoor is naturally 
much disappointed at this result, and the native guidnuncs 
of Khatmandoo discuss the probability of a fresh war with 
Thibet, in case the returning party should meet with any ill- 
treatment in that territory. There is no real ground, however, 
for anticipating such a result. All that is at present clear is, 
that the last links are broken between Nepaul and China, and 
that the former power is therefore drawn into somewhat closer 
union with the British Empire of India. This, from a national 
point of view, matters little to England ; for, except as regards 
the mutual extradition of fugitive criminals from either juris- 
diction, and the superb field which Nepaul opens for recruiting 


the Bengal regiments of Native Infantry, the Goorkhas are of 


little interest in British eyes, and our relations with their 
Durbar have, for several years past, been so frank and cordial, 
that no better understanding is left to be wished for. But to 
China it is different. The final loss of all connexion with 
Nepaul distinctly marks a further stage in the decadence of the 
Empire; and this specially is the point to which, on the present 
occasion, we desire to draw attention. It is one more instance 
of that general mortification in the extremities of the body 
politic, which forms the subject of our review. 

North of Nepaul and Thibet lies a vast expanse of territory, 
throughout which the present insurrections against the Chinese 
power offer some appearance of continuous and systematic 


action. Speaking roughly, we may take for the boundaries of 
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this area the parallels of 35° and 45° north latitude, and of 
72° and 110° east longitude; and we may divide it from west 
to east into three zones, of which the first shall include Eastern 
Toorkistan and Dzungaria, the second the Desert of Gobi, and 
the third the Chinese provinces of Kansu and Shensi. The 
events that have recently occurred within these limits were 
carefully investigated in 1865 by a Russian officer, Monsieur 
Heins, who, in the following April, communicated to the Im- 
perial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg the paper which 
heads the present article. Monsieur Heins, it will be observed, 
entitles his contribution ‘ The Rising of the Dungens ;’ and, 
considering that little has hitherto been heard in Europe of 
any such people, it appears advisable that we should begin by 
explaining who the Dungens are. 

At the beginning of the Christian era, the inhabitants of 
Eastern Toorkistan were a branch of the great Ouigour horde 
of Toorks,* who, from their geographical proximity to China, 
and the fact of their having, for long intervals, been subject to 
Chinese dominion, had acquired, both in physical characteristics 
and in language, a closer resemblance to the Chinese than was 
to be found in any other Toorkish tribe. In China their name 
assumed the forms of Hoeike, Oihor, and Hoai-Hoai. Towards 
the close of the eighth century the Emperors of the Tang 
dynasty took strong measures for their coercion by deporting, 
it is said, as many as a million families from the neighbourhood 
of Kashgar, and settling them in Kansu and Shensi. Boodhists 
by original profession, the Kashgaree-Ouigours, about the year 
966, followed the example of their famous Prince, Satook 
Bookra Khan, and embraced the Mahomedan religion. Led 
by the same chief, they conquered Transoxiana, and carried 
away captive an immense number of the inhabitants, who 
were Toorks of the Turghai tribe. In 972 the majority of 
these prisoners were allowed to return to their homes about 
Samarcand, but many stayed where they were, and the latter 
same consequently to be known by their own countrymen as 


* Toorks, Mongols, and Manchoos, are the three great species 
into which that most indefinite entity, the genus Tartar, may be 
divided. Mountstuart Elphinstone gives their geographical distri- 
bution as follows:—‘ The Oosbegs who now possess Transoxiana, 
‘the Toorkmans both on the Oxus and in Asia Minor, the wander- 
‘ing tribes of the north of Persia, and the Ottomans or Turks of 
Constantinople are all Toorks, as was the greater part of the army 
of Tamerlane. The ruling tribe and the greater part of the army 
of Chinghiz Khan was Mongol. The Tartar dynasty that now 
reigns in China and the adjoining part of Tartary is Manchoo,’ 


7 


‘ 


‘ 
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Toorghanees, or Toonganees, a name signifying remnant. The 
conquests of Chinghiz Khan and of his successor, Okkodai 
Khan, in the first half of the thirteenth century, brought a 
fresh influx of population from Eastern Toorkistan into China, 
the immigrants this time being mingled Ouigours and Toonga- 
nees. These new comers were Mahomedans; their religion 
spre sad, and, by the end of the fourteenth century, it had been 
universally adopted throughout the Toorkish colonies in Kansu 
and Shensi. And so it came to pass that the bond of a common 
faith was added as a new link between the exiles in China and 
their western mother-country. Another circumstance which 
must have had considerable influence in preserving them 
isolated from the Chinese, and united in sympathy with their 
own race, was the facility of communication they had with the 
latter from their geographical position in the track of the great 
commercial highway between Europe and Pekin; for the 
caravans across the Desert of Gobi kept a perennial stream of 
Toorkish Mahomedans passing to and fro between Kashgar 
and the western termination of the Great Wall. Meanwhile 
in Eastern Toorkistan the fusion of the Toonganees with the 
native Quigours became so complete that the distinction be- 
tween the two nationalities ceased to exist, and a single desig- 
nation sufficed to cover both. The name, however, which was 
taken up in Transoxiana differed from that current in China. 
In the former the Toonganees were regarded as having ab- 
sorbed the Kashgaree-Ouigours, in the latter the Ouigours were 
remembered to the exclusion of the Toonganees; and hence 
the same people came to be spoken of in one direction as Toon- 
ganees or Dungens, and in another as Ouigours or Hoai-Hoai. 
The idea equally comprehended in either title was that of a 
community, Chinese in type of features, fashion of dress and 
language, but of Toorkish lineage, and by religion Maho- 
medan. The early habitat of the people so defined was, as we 
have seen, the belt of country between the Thian-Shan and 
Kuen-Loon Mountains, extending eastward as far as the 
Yellow River; but in modern times they are also found to 
muster strongly in Dzungaria, as far north as the Tarbagatai 
range, where their presence may be accounted for partly by 
the spread of Mahomedan doctrine among the aboriginal 
Ouigours of the north, and partly by the fact that, when the 
Chinese, in 1757, conquered Dzungaria and exterminated the 
resident Kalmuks, they re-peopled the province by drafts from 
Kansu and from Eastern Toorkistan, havi ing a large Mussulman 
element in their constitution. The result is that the whole 
north-western border of the Chinese Empire is thickly sown 
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with Mussulmans who, in spite of some local distinctions among 
themselves, have enough of a common history to be regarded 
for political purposes as a tolerably homogeneous body. The 
generic appellation which we shall prefer applying to this 
community is Toonyanee—a word differing in form only from 
M. Heins’s Dungen. As for Hoai-Hoai, the name in China 
has quite lost its proper signification ; for, from the Mussulman 
Quigours, to whom alone it originally applied, it has been 
transferred by the Chinese to all Mahomedans of every descrip- 
tion resident in any part of the empire, and even to Jews as 
well.* 

Like the Panthays, the Toonganees belong to the Soonnee 
sect of Islam, and, like all followers of the Prophet in every 
part of the world, they are capable of outbursts of splendid 
fanaticism. In so godless a country as China, a character for 
devoutness is perhaps more easily obtainable than elsewhere ; 
and we must also remember that in the mere principle of 
dissent from the religion of the masses, there is an inherent 
vitality which tends to band the non-conforming minority in 
closer adhesion to their peculiar tenets; but, however it is to 
be explained, the Toonganees certainly have the reputation of 
exceptionally rigid compliance with the requirements of their 
faith, and of extraordinary subservience, even in secular affairs, 
to the summons of their spiritual leaders, the Imaums and 
Akhoonds. They abstain from wine and spirits, and smoke 
neither opium nor tobacco, so that in outward appearance they 
are easily distinguishable from the drug-bemused Manchoos 
and Chinese, by a more robust physique and a more intelligent 
expression of countenance. Their temper, according to M. 
Heins, is passionate and overbearing; and they are too apt to 
settle quarrels by the knife, which they invariably wear about 
their persons. Less questionable characteristics are their love 
of trade, and the honesty which pervades all their dealings, 
especially those of a commercial character. The latter quality 
recommended individual members of their body for employ- 
ment in the Imperial service, and numbers of them held office 
in the department of police. But, as a whole, the Toonganees 
were viewed by the Manchoo government with marked jealousy 
and disfavour. Not only were they made to pay for the 
luxury of retaining a separate nationality by being subjected 
to exceptionally severe taxation, but, from time to time, they 


* «Les Chinois appellent les Juifs qui demeurent parmi eux Hoai- 
‘ Hoai. Ce nom leur est commun avec les Mahometans.’ (Letéres 
Rdifiantes et Curieuses, tome xxiv. p. 50.) 
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fell under the weight of special ordinances designed to obli- 
terate their guild and fuse them into the mass of the popula- 
tion. Thus, about the beginning of the present century, an 
Imperial decree was issued requiring the men to wear pigtails, 
and the women to compress their feet to the standard of 
Chinese deformity ; attempts were also made to prevent the 
marriage of their daughters to any Mahomedans but those of 
purely Chinese blood. These measures, however, so far from 
producing the desired effect, served only to weld the Toonga- 
nees into a political unit, animated throughout with strong 
antagonism to the ruling power. 

In China Proper the Toonganee community was nowhere 
stronger than at a certain city in Kansu, on one of the right 
aftuents of the Yellow River, which M. Heins denominates 
Salar, but of which the Chinese name is apparently Hochow. 
This place has been the scene of frequent insurrections against 
the present dynasty, and M. Heins regards it as the centre 
from which a politico-religious propaganda for the subversion 
of the government has for a long time been carried on. A 
native of Salar, named Sawun, is said to have been the head 
of the movement; he died several years ago, and his memory 
is still cherished by the Toonganees. 

It was at Singan-fu, however, the large and well-known 
capital of the neighbouring province, Shensi, that the present 
rebellion first broke out. The spark that kindled the flame 
there in 1862, appears to have been a squabble between two 
merchants, a Toonganee and a Manchoo, in which the latter 
was stabbed; hence arose a municipal tumult which speedily 
assumed the proportions of a political revolution: the Manchoos 


were cut to pieces, and the Toonganees remained masters of 


the city. When the news of this success reached Salar, 
Sawun’s youthful son, Sookhun Jan, set out for Singan-fu and 
assumed command of the insurgents. The first force de- 
spatched from Pekin for the restitution of order numbered 
only 1,900 soldiery, and, of course, could effect nothing; a 
second corps, 10,000 strong, was utterly defeated; and a like 
fate befell the army of 40,000 men, which represented the 
third effort put forth by the government. 

From Singan-fu the insurrection spread in a north-western 
direction. Sometimes after a struggle with the local garrison, 
and sometimes without any opposition, the Toonganees soon 
obtained possession of several towns: at places where they 
were numerically inferior to the Manchoos, they slew their 
own wives and children and fled unencumbered to join the 
cause ina more favourable quarter. At Salar a Holy War 
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was proclaimed ; and preachers were sent forth in every di- 
rection to rouse all true believers against the infidel. These 
emissaries went to work with a will, and, ere long, there was 
not a town in the two provinces, containing any considerable 
number of Toonganees, where the mosques had not rung with 
their passionate exhortations. ‘They announced the arrival of 
the long-looked-for hour when the Manchoos must be either 
converted or exterminated, and they summoned every male 
Moslem to join in the good work. ‘Their audience responded 
enthusiastically to the call, and the crowds that then flocked 
to Sookhun Jan’s banner enabled him, in a very short time, to 
take the field with vigour, and maintain himself against the 
enemy with persistent success. 

For the internal government of his people, Sookhun Jan 
took the most experienced and influential of the priests into his 
counsels, and the institutions he established owe their peculiar 
form largely to the influence of that hierarchy. The right of 
private property was abolished until the termination of the 
war, and, as in the early Christian Church, a community of 
goods was ordained. [Every person, however wealthy, brought 
the whole of his worldly possessions to the local mosque, and 
delivered them to the Imaum; thenceforward he became, 
equally with the meanest of his fellow-citizens, dependent for 
clothes, weapons, food, and the subsistence of his family on 
such supplies as might be issued to him from the mosque. 
That establishment was made the pivot on which social life 
revolved: from the cobbling of a shoe to medical aid for the 
wounded, whatever any one wanted could only be obtained 
from the mosque. Disobedience to the Elders was punishable 
by death. Severe penalties also were prescribed for robbery ; 
and, as all spoil taken in war had to be transferred entire to 
the common stock, any imitator of the sin of Achan was liable 
to instant execution. Boodhist temples, wherever found, were 
plundered and destroyed. Adult Chinese * were compelled to 


* The relations of the Toonganees towards the Manchoo Tartars, 
and towards the native Chinese, appear to have been very different. 
With the former war to the knife was their watchword ; but with 
the latter they had no particular quarrel ; on the contrary, they 
had intermarried with them for centuries, and, but for the stumbling- 
block of a different religion, they were even inclined to sympathise 
with them as fellow-sufferers under a dynasty equally alien and 
inimical to both. M. Heins cites this feeling in explanation of what 
otherwise would be inexplicable, the ‘certain degree of intimacy’ 
which arose between the fanatical Toongances and the heterodox 


Taepings. 
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adopt Islam, or become hewers of wood and drawers of water ; 
and their children were all placed in mosques to be nurtured 
and educated as Mussulmans. Lastly, that no outward sign, 
however trivial, might be wanting to mark the dawn of a new 
era, the Toonganees discarded the Chinese garb, and assumed 
one of the fashion prevalent in Toorkistan. 

The most striking feature in such an organisation as that 
we have just described is undoubtedly its religious tincture. 
M. Heins, who is our authority on the point, has been charged 
by persons well versed in Chinese affairs with giving an undue 
prominence to the antagonism of Islam against Boodhism; but 
we are not sure that the charge is just. The principles of the 
Koran generally, and above all the text which declares death 
in battle against the infidel to be the surest passport to the 
arms of the expectant Houris in Paradise, have established in 
every Mussulman’s breast so intimate a connexion between his 
spiritual aspirations and his political convictions, that it is only 
consonant with experience to believe that the Toonganees, in 
entering on their desperate struggle for civil liberty, should 
have vociferously appealed to Allah to aid the cause of his 
chosen people. The war-cry that rang through Mussulman 
India in 1857 was, ‘ Deen! Deen!’ (for the faith! for the 
faith !); and it is the same spirit that for the last two years 
has kept the heterogeneous rabble of Bokhara in arms against 
the disciplined might of the Russian Empire. Or a yet nearer 
example is to be found in the tone of the manifesto issued by 
the Yunnan Mahomedans, which we have above noted. 

Respecting recent events in Kansu and Shensi, our infor- 
mation is singularly defective. M. Heins says briefly that 
‘the Mussulman insurgents in that quarter appear to have 
‘sustained a check.’ How and when this check was brought 
about, we have failed to discover; but there is reason for 
believing it to be a fact; and therefore, although the success 
of the Imperialist troops is perhaps temporary only, and their 
snake scotched rather than killed, we may for the present 
withdraw our attention from China Proper, and concentrate it 
on the territory west of the Desert of Gobi. 

A traveller, taking the great caravan route, which for ages has 
maintained commercial communication between China and the 
regions around the basin of the Caspian Sea, would start from 
the western extremity of the Great Wall, with his face set to 
the north-west, and, after traversing the Kiayu Pass, would 
find before him five hundred miles of desolate sand to be 
traversed ere he could reach the city of Khamil. At Khamil 
the road strikes the eastern spurs of the Tian-Shan Mountains, 
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and bifurcates along the northern and southern slopes of that 
range—the upper branch leading through Barkul, Urumchi, 
and Kurkara-usu into Dzungaria, and the lower through Pijan, 
Turfan, Karashar, and Kucha, to Aksu in Eastern Toorkistan. 
While the Chinese rule continued, Dzungaria and Eastern 
Toorkistan formed respectively the northern and southern cir- 
cuits of a single province, which, under the designation of 
Ili, was administered by a governor-general having his head- 
quarters at Kulja, in the northern circuit. This administration 
differed considerably in form and principles from the organisa- 
tion of the home provinces of China; it was necessarily of a 
more military character, as having to deal with subjugated 
foreigners; and at Pekin, it ranged departmentally under the 
control of the Colonial Office. In short, it was of the type 
which, if we may be permitted to borrow a comparison from 
Anglo-Indian institutions, we should denominate ‘ non-regu- 
‘ lation.’ 

Into this territory of Ili, in the summer of 1864, came fa- 
natical emissaries from Salar, and fugitives from those parts of 
Kansu where the Toonganee cause had failed. Their path 
was traceable by the furious insurrections which broke out in 
city after city, as they spread westwards. The Toonganees 
of Khamil and Urumchi were among the earliest to rise. The 
latter city is large and densely populated, and from a distant 
date it had been the emporium on which the whole of Central 
Asia depended for its supply of tea. Here, as indeed through- 
out Ili generally, the revolt assumed the form of a military 
mutiny. For the soldierly qualities of the Toonganees had 
blinded the authorities to the danger of employing aliens in 
the ranks of the Imperial army, and, at the time we speak of, 
the Toonganees formed the very flower of the 60,000 troops 
distributed under the command of the Manchoo governor- 
general. The Toonganee soldiery at Urumchi, led by their 
own Officers, seized the city, compelled their co-religionists, the 
native Sarts,* to join their enterprise, and put all the Man- 
choos to the sword. In the course of the struggle a fire broke 
out, and the flames were not extinguished, before many streets 
of houses and vast stores of tea had been destroyed. 





* Dr. Vambéry identifies the Sarts with the people who, in 
Bokhara and Kokand, go by the name of Tajiks. According to the 
same authority they are of Persian blood, and have for ages been 
settled throughout the tract which has Siberia and India, Persia 
and China, for its several borders. In the present narrative all that 
need be noted about them is, that they represent an urban and 
quasi-aboriginal population, owning no connexion with the Toon- 
ganees, except that of a common religion. 
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From Urumchi the insurgents advanced westwards in two 
bands, one making for the northern, and the other for the 
southern circuit of Ili. 

Those composing the force destined for Dzungaria effected 
an important capture of artillery at Manasy, and, after occupy- 
ing that town, proceeded to Kur-kara-usu. On the way they 
met and routed an army sent out to oppose them from Kulja, 
and their victory was the signal for a general rising of all the 
Mahomedans in Dzungaria against the Chinese rule. The 
insurrection at Kulja was at first a failure; the Toonganees 
were badly armed, and, after a bloody struggle of twelve days’ 
duration, they had to fly for refuge to Old Kulja.* Encouraged 
by this result, the Manchoo governor-general ,again gave 
them battle; but fortune no longer favoured him—he was 
utterly defeated, and all his artillery captured. He then 
evacuated the city of Kulja, and fled into the fort, where the 
victors immediately subjected him to a strict blockade. Else- 
where in Dzungaria the Toonganees and Manchoos were in 
constant collision throughout the year 1865, but step by step 


the former steadily prevailed. The whole country was full of 


exiles, who hailed the Toonganees as their deliverers; for 
Dzungaria, during the century since its acquisition by the 
Imperial Government, had been the general place of transpor- 
tation, not only for individual convicts from interior China, but 
for entire families suspected of political disaffection from Eastern 
Toorkistan. Even the Manchoo tribes of Sibo and Solon, who 
had been brought from the banks of the Amoor, on the foot- 
ing of military colonists, to act as a check on the exiles, proved 
faithless to their trust, and compounded for peace with the 
Toonganees by engaging to adopt the Mussulman religion. 
One after another, the minor forts and towns of Dzungaria fell 
into the hands of the revolutionary party ; and, when autumn 


* Colonel Yule believes that Old Kulja may mark the site of 


Almalig, a city which was renowned in the middle ages as the 
capital of the Chagatai Khanate. In 1339, there was a Catholic 
bishop of Almalig, who, with six other minor friars, suffered martyr- 
dom there. John de’ Marignolli, however, who visited Almalig, the 
following year, on his way to the Court of the Great Khan of Cathay, 
testifies to the prevalence of a very tolerant spirit in the city. 
‘There,’ he says, ‘we built a church, bought a piece of ground, 
‘sang masses and baptised several ; preaching freely and openly, 
It is curious to note these old-world glimpses of a country, which, 
having since been buried for centuries in the thickest darkness, is 


now inevitably marked out for speedy restoration to the gaze of 


Europe by absorption within the light of the Russian Empire. 
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came, four points alone remained with the Imperialists, two of 
which were the citadels of Kulja and Chuguchak. The struggle 
which occurred at the last-named place is noteworthy as having 
‘aught up in its eddy the nomad Kirghizes and Kalmuks, who 
pasture their flocks in the vicinity. No sooner had the Kirg- 
hizes shown signs of siding with their co-religionists, the 
Toonganees, than their ancient foes, the Kalmuks, declared 
for the Chinese. Nor was the declaration an idle one. On 
the night of the 4th November, a large body of Kalmuks, 
joined by a sallying party of Chinese from the beleaguered 
citadel of Chuguchak, crossed the Russian border, and, within 
Russian limits, fell suddenly with fire and sword on an encamp- 
ment of the Kirghizes. The work of massacre and plunder 
continued for two days. The Kalmuks then withdrew to 
Chuguchak, taking with them 100,000 sheep, 6,000 horned 
rattle, 1,300 horses, and 600 camels; they left on the field 300 
human corpses, 200 sheep killed out of mere wantonness, and 
1,500 masterless dogs.* This, for the time at any rate, was « 
crushing blow to the Mahomedan cause in the north of Dzun- 
garia. The Kirghizes no longer dared to lift their heads, and 
the Toonganees were obliged to raise the siege of Chuguchak. 
But the single check in this direction was more than compen- 
sated to the Toonganees in other quarters. Early in 1866 
they carried the citadel of Kulja by storm, and butchered the 
gallant garrison toa man. And, though no detailed accounts 
of subsequent events have yet reached us, the general tenor of 
our information inclines us to believe that, at the present time, 
the Toonganees art masters of all Dzungaria south of the 
Tarbogatai mountains. 

Whether their power promises to be permanent is another 
thing. From China probably they have little to fear. An 
army of retribution has, it is true, recently recaptured Khamil, 
thereby cutting off the Toonganees in both circuits of Ili from 
those provinces of interior China where the rebellion was 
hatched ; but we doubt the competency t of the Pekin Govern- 


* These dogs, after devouring the flesh, and gnawing the bones 
of their slain masters, soon became ravenous and desperate. Scour- 
ing the country in packs between Urdjar and Chuguchak, they 
were so numerous and audacious that the pass of Khatyn-Su was 
officially reported by the Russian superintendent of the district to 
be dangerous for a single horseman. 

+ Recent accounts from China report the occupation of the eastern 
districts of Shantung by a body of rebels, called Nien-fei, who are 
carrying rapine and murder up to the walls of Pekin. ‘The élite 
‘of the Tartar army’ (we quote from the ‘North China Herald’) 
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ment to follow up its first success ; and to the Toonganees the 
loss of Khamil is merely one city the less in their possession ; 
it is not as though they had any base of operations in Kansu. 
The chief danger to the victorious insurgents in Dzungaria 
comes from their own disunion and barbarism. Under all cir- 
cumstances, it is much easier to upset a government, especially 
an alien one, than to organise a fresh government in its stead. 
And in Dzungaria we doubt whether the Toonganee, or any 
other, section of the heterogeneous population is capable of 
producing a dynasty which shall reunite the several townships 
and encampments under a single sceptre, or even consolidate 

ge administration in any one district. Each township 
aspires to a separate autonomy, and every camp has its own 
chief; all these endeavour to work out their own ideas of right 
and order, and as aggressive war upon their next neighbour 
usually stands high in the programme, the general result is 
not far off utter anarchy. Now anarchy just beyond a border 
implies raids within that border. We have already had an 
example of this truth in the incursion of the Kalmuks from 
Chuguchak into the Russian province of Semipolatinsk. And 
it is as impossible for Russia to let such injuries pass unnoticed 
as it would be for the Anglo-Indian Government to submit to 
corresponding insults from the Wuzeeree or Murree tribes on 
the Peshawur or Shikarpore frontier. The press of St. Peters- 
burg already speaks of the Toonganee insurrection in Dzun- 
garia as ‘the Dungen question;’ and the recent measure of 
administrative reconstruction, by which the southern portion 
of Semipolatinsk has been severed from the Government of 
Western Siberia, and constituted, together with Russia’s recent 
conquests on the Syr-Daria river, into a new ‘ Government of 
* Toorkistan,’ is avowedly adopted with a view to watching, 
and, if necessary, controlling, the affairs of Dzungaria. Had 
China retained her grasp on the two circuits of Ili, the Czar 
would have had no reason, and possibly little inclination, to 
transgress the bounds of empire laid down by recent treaties 
with the Court of Pekin; but, now that the power to which 
he was pledged has finally disappeared from the scene, and that 


a strong 


‘is gathered around the capital, and it is only the terror of this arm 
‘of the service which keeps the rebel hordes from the City of Nine 
‘Gates.’ This is probably an exaggerated estimate of the importance 
attaching to the Nien-fei movement. And it must also be conceded 
that the Taepings have disappeared from the scene. But still the 
Government, which can permit the former to go unchecked, and all 
but succumbed to the latter, cannot be expected to show more vigour 
against rebels in a remote and impracticable country like Ili. 
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its successor is found to be a disorderly neighbour, objection- 
able in many ways and specially so for interrupting the course 
of Russian trade towards the east, we imagine that it can- 
not be long before the troops at present* concentrated about 
Fort Vernée have their headquarters transferred across the 
frontier to Kulja. In short, we look forward to an early ex- 
tinction of the Toonganee revolution, with all its attendant 


troubles, in Dzungaria, by means of a Russian occupation of 


the country. 

But it is time that we should turn to a field of greater at- 
traction for British interests. We have already intimated that, 
while one band of Toonganees issued from Urumchi, in June 
1864, for operations in Dzungaria, another band by a more 
southerly route, advanced into Eastern Toorkistan. Before 
proceeding, however, to follow the fortunes of the latter force, 
it appears desirable to say a few words as to the physical ap- 
pearance and past history of the territory forming the new 
scene of action. 

Other names for this territory are Little Bokhara, which is 
simply unmeaning, and Chinese Tartary, which conveys an 
incorrect impression ; Eastern Toorkistan, on the contrary, as 
the correlative of that Western Toorkistan, which is to be 
looked for on the other side of the Bolor mountains, rightly 
indicates a geographical division of the region which has Tooiks 
for the bulk of its population. Eastern Toorkistan then forms 
a great depressed valley, shut in on three sides by mountains 
of great height; on the north it is separated from Dzungaria 
by the Tian-Shan range; on the west from Transoxiana by 
the Bolor; and on the south by the Karakorum and Kuen 
Loon from India and Thibet. Hence its configuration some- 
what resembles a blunt-headed cone, except that, towards the 
sast, where the base-line ought to be, there are only barren 
sands, which merge imperceptibly into the great Desert of 
Gobi. Sand throughout the interior of the cone, and a clayey 
soil and stony surface along the edge of the mountain lines, are 
too largely the characteristics of the country. 


Moreover, the 
air is of exceeding dryness, and rain is rare. 


But, on the 
other hand, the volume of water, which flows down from the 
snowy mountains on three sides of the valley, is considerable, 
and the rivers which carry this, all of them converging into the 


* Kast of Lake Issyk-Kool, the Russians have 5 battalions of 
infantry, 10 ‘sotuias’ (each one hundred strong) of Cossacks, and 
16 guns; and, west of the same point, there are 11 battalions, 
20 sotnias, and 40 guns ; the whole under the command of General 
Kaufman, the new Governor-general of Toorkistan. 
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central channel of the Ergol or Tarym, afford ample means of 
irrigation; while the tracts under the shadow of the three 
ranges, arid as they generally are, nevertheless contain patches 
of more or less fertile land. The climate is temperate, and 
eminently salubrious. The mineral resources have been very 
imperfectly explored by the ignorant natives; but there can 
be no doubt of their abundance. They include gold, copper, 
sulphur, salt, and especially the jade-stone, on which the 
Chinese place so high a value. ‘The real importance, how- 
ever, of Kastern Toorkistan lies not in its indigenous produc- 
tions, but in its geogenpaical advantages as a commercial 
thoroughfare. It forms an important stage in the ancient line 
of communication by land between Europe and Asia. This 
famous route, which we have above traced from the Great 
Wall as far as Khamil, passes on, along the southern slope of 
the Tian Shan, through Karashar, Kucha, and Aksu to Kash- 
gar; from thence over the commodious Terektin Pass to 
Andijan and Kokand; and finally it crosses the Russian border 
to Orenburg. The distance from Pekin to Aksu is said to be 
2,550 miles, and caravans take nearly five months to traverse 
it, though special couriers accomplish the journey in one 
month. From Aksu on to Kokand may be reckoned other 
800 miles. 

As for the history of Eastern Toorkistan, the Chinese ap- 
pear to have been masters of the country from the beginning 
of the Christian era up to the days of Chinghiz Khan, ‘though 
their rule during that interval was subject to considerable 
fluctuations, at one time extending beyond the Bolor mountains 
as far as the shores of the Caspian Sea, at another receding 
within the territory of Khamil. On the partition of Chinghiz 
Khan’s mighty empire, Eastern Toorkistan became a part of 
the Chagatai Khanate, and even after the bulk of that Khanate 
had been overrun by the Kalmuks, a descendant of Chagatai 
continued in power at Yarkund up to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Some insight into the medixval condition of 
Yarkund, Kashgar, and Khoten is obtainable from the travels 
of Marco Polo, and of the pious Jesuit, Benedict Gées., In 
both narratives the point which most strikingly contrasts with 
the circumstances of our own day is the religious toleration 
displayed by the native authorities. Marco Polo testifies to 
the existence of a large number of Nestorian Christians among 
the inhabitants ; indeed, in his time, Kashgar was the seat of a 
Nestorian archbishopric ; and Gées, whose journey dates 1664, 
or three centuries after the Venetian, was admitted, in the 
presence of the Prince of Yarkund, to a religious discussion 
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with the principal Moollahs of the country, who actually came 
to the conclusion that ‘ our law also might have some good in 
‘it.’ Yet Eastern Toorkistan, since its first conversion from 
Boodhism, has always been intensely Mahomedan; and its 
political fortunes, particularly in the western portion of the 
province, have received a very strong bias from the national 
creed. This western portion is known as Altyshahr, or the 
Stix Cities, and comprises Yarkund, Kashgar, Khoten, Aksu, 
Yanghisar, and Oosh-turfan, with the territories subordinate 
to each. Altyshahr, perhaps from its proximity to those 
centres of Mahomedan theology, Bokhara and Samarcand, has 
never had any lack of holy men to guide its concerns; and, as 
the Chagatai dynasty neared its close, the priestly element 
began to play an important part in public affairs. No better 
summary of the events of this period can be given than the one 


supplied by Colonel Yule :— 


‘Saintly teachers and workers of miracles, claiming descent from 
Mahomed, and known as Khwajas or Hojas, acquired great influence, 
and the sectaries attached to the chief of these divided the people 
into rival factions, whose mutual hostility eventually led to the sub- 
jugation of the whole country. For, late in the seventeenth century, 
Hojah Appak, the leader of one of those parties called the White 
Mountain, having been expelled from Kashgar by Ismail Khan, the 
chief of that state, who was a zealous supporter of the opposite 
party, or Black Mountain, sdught the aid of Galdan Khan, sovereign 
of the Eleuths or Kalmuks of Dzungaria. ‘Taking the occasion 
offered, that chief in 1678 invaded the states south of the Thian 
Shan, carried off the Khan of Kashgar and his family, and esta- 
blished the Hojahs of the White Mountain over the country in 
authority subordinate to his own. Great discords for many years 
succeeded, sometimes one faction and sometimes another being upper- 
most, but some supremacy always continuing to be exercised by the 
Khans of Dzungaria. In 1757, the latter country was conquered 
by the Chinese, who, in the following year, making a tool of the 
White party, which was then in opposition, succeeded in bringing 
the states of Turkistan also under their rule.’ 


Such were the successive steps by which the Chinese power 
was at length re-established in Eastern Toorkistan. The 
Khojas of the White Mountain, however, who, on their ex- 
pulsion by the Chinese, had found refuge in Kokand, made 
more than one bold endeavour to recover what they regarded 
as their patrimony. In 1827, Jehangheer Khan Khoja in- 
vaded Altyshahr with a large rabble of armed fanatics, and 
captured Yarkund and Kashgar; but after an eight months’ 
occupation of those cities, he was defeated by the Chinese, and 
obliged again to fly across the Bolor. The Khan of Kokand 


—— 
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surrendered him to the Chinese ; he was conveyed to Pekin and 
executed there in 1828, his fate making a profound sensation 
throughout Central Asia and even in China also: to this day 
there is no more popular ballad among the Kirghizes and 
Oosbegs than that which tells the tale of Jehangheer Khan’s 
betrayal. In 1852, the Kokand Durbar connived at a fresh 
expedition against Altyshahr, headed by seven Khojas of the 
same family, who, after a transient success, were similarly re- 
pulsed by the Chinese. One of the seven, Wulee Khan Turra, 
renewed the attempt in 1857, and, though he too, in the end, 
had to retire, his temporary occupation of Kashgar is memor- 
able for a display of cruelty, such as staggered even the unsus- 
ceptible Toorks. ‘His mania was a thirst for blood, and not 
a day passed without several men being slaughtered in cold 
blood, either by himself or in his presence. On the banks 
of the Kizyl he erected a pyramid of human skulls, and 
anxiously watched the gradual rise of a monument so worthy 
of him. The heads of fallen Chinese and Mussulmans were 
collected from all parts and added to the pyramid.’ Some of the 
bravest and best of his own adherents were made to contribute 
their skulls to this ghastly trophy; and it was crowned by the 
head of a European traveller, the lamented Adolphe Schlagent- 
weit. He struck a paralysis of terror into the people, and, to 
be rid of him, even the return of the Chinese was for a time 
welcomed by all classes. The Chinese, however, were not 
conciliatory masters, and a national party soon rose into sturdy 
life again. Still fondly looking in the direction of the saintly 
family from which they had suffered so much, the Toorks 
fastened on Boozurg Khan, son of the martyr Jehangheer, as 
their destined deliverer. Their watchword was, ‘ When Boo- 
* zurg Khan mounts his steed, Altyshahr shall be free. All 
that remains to be noted is that, while contact with the fana- 
ticism of Transoxiana had thus kept Altyshahr seething in 
perpetual war and anarchy, proximity to the civilisation of 
China had saved the eastern towns from participation in the 
same miseries. Kast of Aksu the influence of the Khojas dimin- 
ished, and east of Kucha it ceased entirely, so that not the 
Toonganees only but the Mahomedans generally of Karashar, 
Turfan, and Khamil had served actively with the Imperial 
troops engaged in the pacification of the Six Cities. 

This imperfect sketch of previous events in Eastern Toor- 
kistan will perhaps suffice to give the reader some idea of the 
relative position of parties in the province, about the middle of 
1864, when the wave of Toonganee insurrection swept in from 
the Desert of Gobi. There were the Chinese in military 
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possession, with a force of about 14,000 men; there were the 
Toonganees, forming a large and hitherto staunch portion of 
the Chinese garrison; and there were the native non-Toonga- 
nee Mahomedans (Oosbegs, Sarts, Kirghizes, and others), who 
in the eastern districts identified their interests with the Toon- 
ganees, but who in Altyshahr held Chinese and Toonganees 
in equal abomination, and sighed for a return of the Khojas 
from their exile in Kokand. 

On the arrival at Kucha of the Toonganees, who had been 
despatched from Urumchi to raise Eastern Toorkistan, their 
clansmen of the Chinese garrison at once fraternised with 
them and mutinied. The other Mahomedan residents joined 
the Toonganees; and the Chinese, powerless to resist the 
combination, all had their throats cut. The triumphant Mos- 
lems then elected a Khoja, named Rashud-ood-deen, of great 
local sanctity, to be their ruler; and under his direction, they 
rapidly obtained possession of Aksu, Oosh-turfan, and Lai 
Musjid. Rashud-ood-deen’s next blow was to have fallen on 
Yarkund, the seat of the local government of the southern 
circuit of Ili. The Manchoo Gov ernor, however, precipitated 
events at that place by the very measures he took to counteract 
the move. By largesses and yet more liberal promises he in- 
duced his Toonganee soldiers, through their priests, the Imaums, 
to swear solemnly on the Koran that they would stand by 
their colours to the death. They observed the oath for three 
whole days ; but, on the 24th July 1864, they mutinied, broke 
open the jail, released the prisoners, and plundered all the 
dwellings of the Chinese civil population. Next day they 
proclaimed a Holy War against the infidel; a device which 
secured them the co-operation of every Moslem in Yarkund. 
The Chinese troops had now to retire within their fortifications 
and submit to a siege. Scarcely had this result been attained 
at Yarkund, before the same antagonistic elements came into 
collision at Kashgar. Here too the Chinese took the initiative, 
though by a sterner process than that which had failed so 
signally at the capital. The Manchoo commandant of Kashgar 
invited the Toonganees to a feast in his fort; they came, and 
as they unsuspectingly sat at meat, a volley of musketry was 
poured into them from all sides; of the seven hundred men 
who were in this doomed assembly, fifty only are said to have 
made good their escape. Instantly the Mussulmans of the 
city flew to arms, with a cry for vengeance; and the Chinese, 
like their compatriots at Yarkund, found ‘themselves belea- 
guered within their own citadel. Almost at the same time a 
similar tragedy was enacted at Khoten; the Chinese began 
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by massacring a number of Toonganees, and the Mahomedan 
citizens retaliated with vigour; but in this instance no fortifi- 
cations availed to save the Chinese from immediate ruin; they 
were blotted out of Khoten, and a native priest, named Hajee 
Hubeeboolla, was elected to rule in their stead. Soon after- 
wards Rashud-ood-deen’s preparation at Kucha for an advance 
on Yarkund were complete; and on the 30th September he 
despatched a force of 7,000 horse and foot and 250 camel-guns 
to aid the revolted Yarkundees in pressing the siege of the 
fort. The Chinese defended themselves with the courage of 
despair; but famine and undermined ramparts soon rendered 
further resistance hopeless; then they fired their magazine, 
and anticipated in flames of their own creation the certain 
death which awaited them from their relentless foe. 

The fort of Kashgar was now the last place in which a 
vestige of the Chinese power remained. While its fate still 
hung in the balance, Boozurg Khan Khoja from Kokand rode 
into the streets of the city with a following of 500 men, chiefly 
Kirghizes and Kipehaks. At last the Toorks had got their 
long-looked-for deliverer among them, and they hailed him as 
their rightful prince with acclamations. But, alas for the mis- 
direction of popular regard, not Charles Stuart nor Louis le 
desiré ever so disappointed the hopes of their enthusiastic 
partisans! Boozurg Khan proved a worthless debauchee, who, 
before many weeks were over, was content that the burden of 
princely duties should be transferred to an officer of his own 
staff, Yakoob Beg. Of a very different stamp was this new 
ruler of Kashgar. By birth a Tajik, and a subject of Kokand, 
he had for many years played a conspicuous part in the stormy 
politics of his native Khanate. The deed for which he hitherto 
had been best known would in Europe have covered his name 
with hopeless dishonour, but the moral sense of Central Asia 
is less nice, and he, who in 1847 as commandant of Ak Musjid, 
had accepted Russian gold in exchange for a portion of the 
territory committed to his charge, still retained among: his 
countrymen a reputation for exceptionally fair dealing. Brave, 
energetic, and open-handed, he was popular with his brother- 
chieftains, and beloved by his own retainers. At the time to 
which our story relates he held the rank of Kooshbegee, or 
commander-in-chief of the Kokand forces; but, as Kokand 
existed only on the sufferance of Russian generals, his instincts 
had rightly taught him that even a subordinate share in Boo- 
zurg Khan’s venture across the Bolor offered a finer field for 
his ability and ambition than any that was open to him at 
home. 
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Meanwhile famine was effectually doing its work within the 
fort of Kashgar. By March, 1865, two thousand Chinese had 
died of starvation. The remainder of the garrison then for the 
most part committed suicide, and Yakoob Kooshbegee became 
master of the fort with little difficulty. So fell, after a whole 
century of continuous dominion, the Chinese power in Eastern 
‘Toorkistan. 

But the Mussulmans who, in one form or another, had now 
succeeded to the supremacy, were far from being a aaitell or 
harmonious body. Rashud-ood-deen in the east, Hubeeboolla 
in the south, and Yakoob Kooshbegee in the west, each repre- 
sented a separate faction. At Kucha, Aksu, and Yarkund 
the prevailing influence was Toonganee. At Khoten Habee- 
boolla, as the weakest of the parties, sincerely desired, but 
was not likely to enjoy, a life of quiet isolation; already he 
had been obliged to fight a pitched battle in defence of his 
territory against a wanton invasion of TToonganees from Yar- 
kund, And lastly, Yakoob Kooshbegee at Kashgar, though 
constantly threatened with destruction from the local intrigues 
of rival competitors for power, was not the man to be content 
with the possession of a single township. Thus the conclusion 
to which events manifestly tended was a struggle for mastery 
between the Toonganees of Rashud-ood-deen and the Kekandee 
adventurers under Yakoob Kooshbegee; Khoten meanwhile 
endeavouring to keep aloof from either side, but destined to be 
absorbed by whichever should prove the winner. 

The contest that ensued was sharply fought out, but we spare 
our readers a recital of the varying fortunes of the combatants. 
‘The issue was still doubtful, and Hubeeboolla consequently still 
unmolested, when, in October 1865, Khoten was visited by a 
curopean traveller, the first (excepting Adolphe Se hlagentweit, 
who never lived to tell the tale) that had been seen there for 
centuries. We allude, of course, to Mr. Johnson, of the 
Indian Trigonometrical Survey. An account of Mr. Johnson’s 


journey, and of the incidents that followed it, has been already 


given in a previous number of this Journal; how, while in the 
execution of his professional duties on the Cashmere border, 
he received, and upon his own responsibility accepted, an 
invitation from Khan Hubeeboolla of Khoten; how the Khan 
entertained him with sufficient hospitality, but was strongly 
inclined to keep him as a hostage for the extraction of money 
and munitions of war from the Indian Government; how, in 
the end, he let him go, and endeavoured to obtain what he 
wanted by the more civilised method of a formal embassy to 
the English Viceroy at Calcutta; and how his hopes were 
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blasted by Sir John Lawrence civilly refusing to have any- 
thing to do with him. 

At length victory inclined decidedly to Yakoob Kooshbegee; 
for in April 1866 he captured Yarkund from the Toonganees. 
He followed up his advantage with ardour, and his career 
eastward was an unbroken success, so that by autumn of the 
following year Khoten, Oosh-turfan, Aksu, and Kucha had 
surrendered to his arms. In fact Yakoob Kooshbegee is at 
the present time undisputed master of the whole of Altyshahr. 

What bearing this result may have on British interests in 
India, we shall presently inquire; but, in the meantime, we 
may with advantage cast a glance at the circumstances con- 
nected with the Kooshbegee’s capture of Khoten. For there 
have not been wanting writers in the public journals to sneer 
at Sir John Lawrence’s pusillanimity in declining to enter into 
close relations with this particular chiefship; and even a re- 
sponsible and undoubtedly most able Minister like Lord Cran- 
borne was at one time disposed to look with favour on the 
proposal of a Punjab official, who, with more ambition than 
knowledge of his task, volunteered to visit Khoten in search of 
that brilliant Will-o’-the-wisp, the trade of Central Asia. 
Statesmen can seldom hope to obtain so immediate and signal 
a justification of their prudence, as Sir John Lawrence has 
found in the narrative of Hubeeboolla’s fall, as given by the 
British Agent at Leh, in a despatch dated September 3, 1867, 
which has been published in the Indian newspapers. We 
prefer therefore to give the actual text of the despatch without 
attempting an abridgment. 


‘ At the end of last year Yakoob Kooshhegee of Yarkund, having 
first imprisoned the Agent from Khoten, to prevent his sending any 
intelligence, commenced preparations for an advance on Khoten. 
The Agent, however, managed to send off a letter by two of his 
servants to give warning to the Khan, but the messengers were 
stopped, and the letter found sewn up in a shoe. The men were 
brought back and shot by the Kooshbegee’s orders. The Agent was 
then very closely confined and guarded ; aud threatened with a like 
fate, if he did not give full information regarding the strength of 
Khoten, the number of troops, &c.; and, to save his life, he disclosed 
everything. ‘The Kooshbegee then, at the beginning of this year, 
sent a strong force against Khoten, and himself joined it within a 
march or two of the town. From this point he sent off a letter to 
the ruler, Hubeeboolla Khan, expressive of his friendly feelings, and 
his desire to establish amicable relations between the two countries, 
as they were neighbours and of the same faith, and begging the 
Khan to come out and meet him that he might enter into an alliance. 
Hubeeboolla at first refused, but, after much pressing, and receiving 
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many assurances of friendship and esteem, he assented and went out 
to the Yarkund camp with one of his sons and a few followers. 
He was received with every mark of friendship and honour, and 
well feasted and entertained, but in the night he and all his fol- 
lowers were made prisoners, and his signet-ring removed ; and the 
next day a letter was sent to Khoten, signed with the Khan’s seal, 
directing all the chief officers and other men of influence to come 
out and pay their respects to the Yarkund ruler, with whom a 
friendly alliance had just been formed. Many of the officers and 
others obeyed the summons, and, as they left Khoten by one road, a 
large force was sent against it by another. And, there being no 
one to take the command and give orders, the place was quickly 
taken and a large number of the garrison slain. The Kooshbegee 
then entered, and secured a very large treasure in gold and silver ; 
and, after appointing one of his own officers governor, he returned 
to Yarkund. When leaving, he gave all the women of the Khan’s 
harem to his chief officers and followers: but these women, having 
formed a plot among themselves, and seizing the opportunity when 
their new husbands were unarmed and unprepared, attacked and 
killed many of them. When the Kooshbegee heard of this, he at 
once ordered Hubeeboolla Khan, an old man of more than eighty 
years, and his son to be shot.’ 

Now, supposing that Sir John Lawrence, in deference to 
the popular cry for the extension of Indian trade in Central 
Asia, should have allowed the English officer abovementioned 
to proceed on his volunteer journey to Khoten, what, it may 
be asked, would have been that officer’s fate? We unhesitat- 
ingly reply that, even if he had not been cut off before reaching 
Khoten at all, he must, upon arriving there, either have perished 
in that city amid the tumult of Hubeeboolla’s downfall, or have 
been carried off captive to Yarkund, where England, for all 
her length of arm, would have been utterly powerless either to 
rescue or to avenge her son. With this difference, and it is 
one that would have been most damaging to the national pres- 
tige, we should have had a second Abyssinia in Eastern Toor- 
kistan, another Theodore in Yakoob Kooshbegee. Taught by 
lessons such as these, we trust that henceforward the British 
public may hear no more of that ignorant temerity, which, in 
pursuit of wholly imaginary.advantages, clamours for the de- 
spatch of English officers among the bloodthirsty and perfidious 
barbarians of Central Asia. Were England at war with Russia, 
and were it necessary for the prosecution of the war that 
English gold and English lives should be staked in organising 
hordes of Oosbegs and Toonganees for guerilla warfare against 
the enemy, our money and our lives might doubtless be 
lavished in the country; but he who, as matters now stand, 
prates of English embassies to Yarkund or to Khoten, is simply 
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an enemy to his country. This is strong language, we admit, 
but it cannot be wholly uncalled for, when a recent writer in 
a well-informed English journal charges the Indian Govern- 
ment with ‘inexcusable apathy’ in neglecting to establish 
Consuls in the cities of Eastern Toorkistan.* Apathy there 
certainly is not, either for commercial and political purposes, 
or towards purely scientific ends. Sir John Lawrence refuses 
to send English officers where their mere appearance would be 
a signal for their immediate detention; but he obtains all the 
intelligence he requires by the systematic despatch into the 
same countries of natives of India, specially trained for in- 
quiry, and handsomely remunerated for their pains. And, if 
proof were wanted of the efficiency of this agency, we might 
point to the valuable geographical information acquired by a 
Pundit who, under Captain Montgomerie’s instructions, re- 
cently journeyed from India vid the Mansarowur Lake to 
Lhassa. 

Reverting now to the actual position of affairs in Altyshahr, 
and the extent to which British interests may be affected by 
the succession of a wild captain of free-lances to the dominion 
of the Chinese, we can only say that the Kooshbegee’s rule 
is of altogether too recent a growth to admit of any opinion 
being formed as to the qualities it is likely to display. Hitherto 
he has had work enough to win his kingdom at the point of 
the sword; and now that it is fully won, whether he will suc- 
ceed in keeping it, and, if so, how he will govern it, remain 
to be seen. Upon these doubts hangs the future as well of 
Russian policy as of British trade. 

If the Kooshbegee be, as we are disposed to believe, not a 
mere soldier of fortune, but something of a statesman also, the 
first use he will make of the consolidation of his conquests will 
be to resuscitate the trade which recent wars and tumults have 
all but extinguished in Eastern Toorkistan. Most probably it 
will be beyond his power to reopen commerce with China 
through the country occupied by the revolted ‘Toonganees ; 


* This writer in the same sentence denounces the Indian Govern- 
ment for similar neglect at Leh, and also for permitting the Raja of 
Cashmere to block the course of trade by monstrous exactions at 
the frontier ; whereas the fact is that so far back as in 1864 the 
Maharaja was constrained to make large reductions in his customs 
duties, and that there already is a consul at Leh, sent there for the 
special purpose of seeing that the terms of the reduced tariff of 1864 
are strictly adhered to by the Maharaja’s officials. The true cause 
of the depressed state of trade at Leh is the disturbed condition of 
the country on the other side of the Karakorum range. 
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but China’s difficulty ought, in this instance, to be India’s 
opportunity. With the Kooshbegee’s leave, India should be 
able to supply most of the articles for which Tartary has 
hitherto depended on the Chinese, and other goods besides. 
Already there is one Indian staple, which is in urgent demand 
throughout all the Toorkistans, Eastern, Western, and Russian; 
and that is tea. The Toorks cannot live without tea; not 
only do they use it as a beverage at meals, but one person 
may not receive a private visit from another, nor a chief give 
audience to his retainers in public durbar, without tea being 
offered to the guests and freely consumed by all present. 
Thus, if our planters of the Himalayas would only take the 
trouble to ascertain and imitate the particular appearance, 
whether brick-shaped or blue-glazed, which Chinese tea has 
hitherto borne in the Toorkish bazaars, they ought to find at 
Leh a splendid market for the commodity which has caused so 
much disappointment to Indian speculators. Quite recently 
we heard of a single tea-district in the Northwest Provinces 
exporting tea into Central Asia to the value of 15,0002. It will 
sasily therefore be understood that the Indian Government 
scans the prospects of a revival of the caravan trade across the 
Karakorum Pass with considerable solicitude. 

Still more narrowly are the Russians on the Syr Daria 
watching the movements of the Kooshbegee in respect to the 
re-opening of traffic over the Terektin Pass. Their frontier 
at Namangam is only about 166 miles from the foot of the 
pass: they are indignant at the loss of their ancient commerce 
with China by this route; and, though they cannot but admit 
that the more distant Toonganees on the borders of Kansu, or 
within that province, are the principal cause of the misfor- 
tune, they are not likely to overlook any obstructions to their 
mercantile enterprise which Yakoob Kooshbegee may offer in 
Altyshahr, close to their own outposts. If the Kooshbegee is 
a wise man, he will do his utmost to conciliate Russian senti- 
ments on this score. But there are rumours afloat that he is 
differently inclined. It is even said that he has sent emissaries 
to the courts of Kokand and Bokhara and to the Toonganees 
at Kulja, in view to the formation of a league hostile to 
Russia. This very likely is false. The substratum of truth, 
however, appears to be that in Altyshahr, as in every other 
part of Central Asia, including Affghanistan, a general feeling 
has arisen, and day by day gains ground, of antagonism to 
Russia, as an aggressor from whom much is to be feared, and 
of inclination towards England, as a Power content to remain 
within her own limits. The time may come when this fecling 
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will be of incalculable value to us ; and we owe its existence to 
that determined policy of non-intervention which among cer- 
tain critics of Sir John Lawrence's policy is his capital offence. 
Meantime, if Yakoob Kooshbegee should be imprudent enough 
to give serious umbrage to General Kaufman, the newly- 
appointed Governor-general of Russian Toorkistan, events may 
be precipitated which, upon present chances, are not imme- 
diately to be expected. In the end no doubt Altyshahr will 
be absorbed into the Northern Empire, and it probably will 
be the fortune of the Karakorum Mountains to form the first 
common boundary the world may ever see between the domi- 
nions of Old England and Holy Russia. But on the whole, 
we doubt whether the next move of the Russian forces in 
this quarter will be across the Terektin Pass. An advance 
from Fort Vernée for the suppression of the Toonganees 
about Kulja appears a much nearer contingency; and, since 
the command of Dzungaria would enable the Russians to reach 
Khamil and the trade beyond, almost as effectually as they 
could from Eastern Toorkistan, it is possible that, with the 
accomplishment of that object, they might cease to take all 
the interest they at present certainly do in the affairs of the 
Six Cities. But, whatever may be the course of events, 
whether to accelerate or to retard the southward progress 
of the Russians, we look forward to their ultimate occupa- 
tion of Eastern Toorkistan without any apprehension. Our 
trade cannot suffer, for it is impossible that the system of pro- 
tective duties should be much longer maintained at St. Peters- 
burg, and as for the security of the Indian Empire, even the 
wildest of Russophobists has not yet conceived the possibility 
of an invasion by way of the Karakorum. 

Our task is done. We have endeavoured, so far as our 
fragmentary materials permit, to throw light upon a part of 
the world regarding which Europe possesses very scanty infor- 
mation, and to trace over an enormous extent of frontier the 
progress of a famous empire’s decline. What effect the events 
we have reviewed may produce on the central fabric of Man- 
choo power we leave to others to delineate. The result per- 
haps will be small, for the morbid condition of the extremities 
is, in this case, less a potential cause of future disaster than a 
mere symptom of deep-seated evils that have their origin else- 
where. It betokens an organisation sapped at its vital sources 
by an atrophy, which, sooner or later, must terminate in utter 
collapse and dissolution. 
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PPirRot Gu a long series of ages the history of Western Mon- 

achism is a history of great and beneficent conquests. 
The most vehement enemies of Latin Christianity cannot deny 
that in the monastic societies we see the army which won the 
victory for law and order, at a time when the very foundations 
of the earth seemed out of course, that to them we owe not 
merely the preservation or the revival of art, but the reawaken- 
ing of human thought from a sleep not unlike death itself. 
The men who reclaimed nations from barbarism, who changed 
wildernesses into gardens, who dared to examine the forms and 
forces of the natural world, are, with all their faults, their 
vices, and their crimes, the men to whom we are indebted for 
the marvellous developments of modern civilisation. They did 
great things; and the world has judged them more harshly than 
they deserved. It could scarcely be otherwise. Their words 
seemed for the most part to condemn the work which they were 
doing. The commands which enjoined manual labour spoke of 
bodily toil as an end rather than as a means, and set at nought 
all the principles which lie at the root of modern economical 
science. The wealth created by mortifying taskwork was to 
be expended in the service of God, not so much by strength- 
ening the common interests of nations, as by filling the land 
with magnificent fabrics for unceasing prayer and praise. The 
secrets which some among them gathered from the great store- 
house of the outward world were turned to no man’s profit. 
The true empire of the mind was proclaimed, only, it would 
seem, as an inheritance which mankind at large could never 
hope to share. But more than all, they waged war against 
universal and imperious instincts of nature. They spoke of 
absorbing love and consuming passion, and few have cared to 
say that they did not feel them; but their kindliness and 
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devotion flowed in a channel far removed from the life of the 
family, of the city, or the nation. They were the promoters 
of learning, but they spoke as if they were the great champions 
of ignorance. They did their best to advance the temporal in- 
terests of their fellow-men, while they professed to have no 
interests except in a world unseen; and not unnaturally, the 
world which they despised has in its turn reviled or forgotten 
them. A society which refuses to believe that its political course 
should be determined by an order claiming to exercise super- 
natural powers and to judge by virtue of a divine commission, 


is not likely to regard too leniently the shortcomings even of 


the best and greatest among the Western monks. 

For those who, like M. de Montalembert, still cling to the 
faith which animated these conquerors of the past, while they 
combine with it an assent to modern ideas, this forgetfulness 
or contempt must be a thing far harder to bear than personal 
injury or insult. To vindicate their good name, or at the 
least to show what they have really done, is for such men a 
duty which in the interests of truth and righteousness they are 
bound to discharge unflinchingly ; and M. de Montalembert’s 
keen appreciation of English freedom, and of all that English- 
men have done to guard and strengthen it, has only served to 
quicken his zeal in defence of the ‘ Chivalry of God.’ He is 
the first of his race who has made war only with his pen; but 
his pen will, he feels sure, become a sharp sword in the stern 
and holy warfare of conscience against the triumphant despo- 
tism of falsehood and wrong. 

[In this battle he is fighting, he tells us with earnest reitera- 
tion, for truth and for truth alone. The protest is not needed to 
convince us of his sincerity. In his own words, we know that 
he is, intentionally, ‘incapable of betraying the truth even for 
‘ the profit of that which he loves more than all things else on 
‘ earth;’* but we can be at no loss to perceive that the conviction 
which can so colour his thoughts as to identify the cause of 
the Western monks with the struggle of righteousness against 
iniquity has determined for him the meaning of the word. 
For him they are all soldiers in the great army of the King of 
kings, and all are consecrated for a work which can be accom- 
plished by them alone. To regard them simply as members of 
a human society which has done both good and harm, to pass 
a calm and dispassionate judgment on their greatest exploits 
and their worst crimes, to look upon them as working out, 
conscientiously perhaps, yet at best only with partial success, a 
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theory of human duty, is for such a man a mere impossibility. 
In his belief there is in the world ‘ an army of sacrifice,’ not in 
the sense in which all alike, old and young, rich and poor, are 
bidden to bear each other’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ, but as a force existing apart from a world with which 
it can no longer have any common ties or interests. This 
army is indeed the salt of the earth, the leaven which preserves 
society from utter rottenness.* In other times its achieve- 
ments have been more brilliant, its services in promoting the 
welfare of mankind more willingly acknowledged. But it has 
fallen on evil days. It may well be doubted whether in the 
turmoil of this busy age even Benedict or Bernard would retain 
their ancient majesty, and the monks who now inhabit the 
cloisters of -France and England are not like Bernard or 
Benedict. It is but the deeper pain, therefore, to feel that 
‘the recompense for such incessant toil, for so many evils 
‘ endured, for so many lives spent to promote the glory of God 
‘ and the good of men, should be slander and ingratitude, pro- 
‘ scription and contempt.’ f 

To plead the cause of these beneficent men, not by rhap- 
sodical eulogies on ideal perfections, but by relating their acts 
in a plain unvarnished tale, was at once.a thought worthy of 
St. Louis or of Bayard, and a labour from which even Bede 
might have recoiled. In our own literature, this great design 
once inflamed the imagination of Robert Southey, but even 
his indomitable industry flinched from the task and left the 
work unattempted. Great enthusiasm and a long life could 
alone enable a man to follow throughout its course the mighty 
stream which once carried wealth, in the full meaning of the 
word, to the nations of the earth. The sphere through which 
the historian of the Western monks must move is in one sense 
wider even than that which was surveyed by the historian of 
the Roman Empire. A less daring ambition was needed to trace 
the decay and record the ruin of that stupendous political fabric, 
than to exhibit in its completeness the action of a system, 
whose history through many centuries is scarcely less than the 
history of the human mind itself. Starting into life under the 
Egyptian ascetics, monachism insured to itself the homage of 
the human intellect when it won the admiration or adhesion of 
Athanasius, Augustine, and Ambrose. LEnlisting under its 
standard minds of every class, it seemed to have excluded 
from its ranks only the weak, the irresolute, and the cowardly 
among mankind. In Jerome it exhibited the greatest learning 


* Vol. v. p. 379. t Vol. i. p. ccxi. 
VOL. CXXVII. NO. CCLX. DD 
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of the age with an asceticism which professed to regard all 
learning as ineffably vile. Among the early Spanish and 
Gallic hermits it revelled in a savage severity which enabled 


it to accomplish in a generation a work be yond the powers of 


all philosophers that had ever lived. In Benedict of Nursia it 
found the general whose genius for rule combined into a single 
coherent body forces which had thus far worked in isolation, 
and imparted to them an irresistible strength. Renouncing 
wealth and power, art and learning, it rose into magnificence 
at Monte Cassino and Clugny; it confronted emperors and 
kings; it opened the way through the toil of Fra Angelico for 
the dazzling splendour of Raphael. Above all, by the conflicts 
of Nominalism and Realism it carried on that warfare of the 
human mind, the final issues of which are still seen but dimly, 
if seen at all, in the future. The history of the great monastic 
orders is thus the history of all thought during the centuries in 
which the constitutions of the several countries of Europe were 
taking shape, to assume at length the several forms of continental 
centralisation and E nglish individual freedom. 

In all the qualities which mark the generous yet impartial 
judge of moral and spiritual character, M. de Montalembert 
is singularly fitted for the task which should have been the 
labour of his life. But more than thirty years have passed 
away since he wrote the life of St. Elizabeth, and if they 
have weakened in him neither the power nor the will for 
action, they have sadly shortened the time for work. The 
burning and painful emotion which first prompted him to ‘ take 
‘ vengeance’ for the world’s ingratitude to the monastic orders,* 
still thrills through his veins; but the lengthening road over 


which he must travel with failing limbs makes him conscious of 


a natural weariness, and the task which once filled him with 
simple enthusiasm is now an ungrateful and laborious toil, 
endured chiefly because its abandonment would be to him a 
sort of sacrilege.t His early passion for truth, or rather for 
his ideal of truth, has been strengthened by the habit of a 
life, and the words in which St. Paul spe aks of his duty to 
the Gentile Christians may without irreverence be applied 
to the disinterested fidelity with which he has laboured so 
long. 

The fruit of his toil already fills five goodly volumes; but 
the latest of these brings the narrative down to a time not 
much later than the victory which the Latin Church obtained 
over Irish monasticism by ‘the substitution of the Benedictine 





. ‘Vol. i. p. Cexi, “+ Vol. v. p. 324. 
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rule for that of St. Columba. Yet he will not have wrought 
in vain, even if he can give to the world no more than the story 
of this most important conquest. If the monastic system of 
Columba exhibits some of the features which mark the Pro- 
testantism of modern times, it seems not the less certain that 
its continued existence would have been fatal to the growth 
of all that is most wholesome and vigorous in the society of 
Teutonic Christendom. Whatever may have been the origin 
of the ecclesiastical polity under which the earliest churches in 
Ireland and Britain grew up and flourished, it is clear that to 
the corporate development of a nation and to any genuine 
cultivation of art and science it presented a formidable barrier. 
If the asceticism which sanctified the cells of Iona and Lindis- 
farne was as stern and unsparing as that of Simeon Stylites, it 


-must be remembered that the pillared saints have little kindred 


with the goodly company which numbers the first and the 
seventh Gregories among its leaders, and may point with pride 
to the achievements of Lanfranc, Anselm, and Aquinas. The 
rule of Columba was essentially stationary; and a law im- 
movable as that of the Medes and Persians could issue only ina 
stunted or petrified civilisation. The victory of Columba or ot 
his disciples might have strengthened that feeling of personal 
independence which, far from being lost by the most merciless 
of Eastern ascetics, has perhaps most effectually supported 
them under their self-maceration; but it must in the sequel 
have crushed all spontaneous action by the narrowest and the 
most frigid sectarianism. If at the outset the monks of the 
Holy Islands seem to take their stand on the ground of reason 
and the right of personal judgment, their verdict is not the 
less based on an authority as arbitrary as that of the Roman See 
and far less flexible. If it be said that Irish and Scottish 
monachism, extended over a thousand years, would never have 
given birth to the heresies of Berengar and Abelard, we must 
not forget that it would have checked or repressed that mighty 
Mov ement in which Abelard and Berengar took their part, and 
to which we are indebted for the philosophy of Bacon and 
Locke, of Copernicus and Isaac Newton. The theories of 
Pelagius had sprung up and died away before the rule of 
Columba was promulgated, and Irish monachism had in its 
turn yielded to the Latin yoke long before Scotus Erigena 
ventured, in the words of Dean Milman, ‘to fathom the very 

* abysses of human thought.’ 

The reader who is charmed by the grace and beauty of the 
language in which M. de Montalembert has told the story of 
this great struggle, will feel a natural regret that he can scarcely 
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hope to receive from one of the most eloquent and graceful 


of French writers a narrative of the more stirring times of 


Hildebrand and Lanfranc, of Peter the Venerable and Stephen 
Harding. But the regret may be tempered not only by the 
thought that the task is beyond the strength of any one man, 
but because the real object for which M. de Montalembert is 
striving has in fact been already attained. So far as it was 
necessary to point the contrast between the monachism of the 
East and West, to place in clear light the benefits which the 
Western monks have conferred on European civilisation, and 
to trace their influence in the worlds of thought, letters, and 
art, his task is practically done. In the preface to his work 
M. de Montalembert has set forth the philosophy which in his 
judgment underlies all the varying phases of monachism; and 
we have already given our reasons * for holding that philosophy 

be radically false, and in its last results hostile to the best 
interests of mankind. That M. de Montalembert is among 
the most candid of writers we readily admit; but his mind 
is made up on many points which the greatest thinkers of 
modern Europe regard as at the least doubtful; and the sequel 
of his work is not likely to present to us under any new or 
unfamiliar aspects the great controversies in which monks were 
the most prominent antagonists. He is firmly convinced that 
the Irish monks were essentially in accord with the doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical system of the Roman Church, and the signs 
which seem to point to a different conclusion scarcely arrest 
his attention or meet his eye. He is sure that the obligation 
of priestly and clerical celibac y is divinely imposed and univer- 
sally binding ; and we know therefore what his narrative would 
be of that woful struggle in which the married clergy of Milan 
fell beneath the onslaught of Peter Damiani and his pitiless 
supporters. The writer who can stigmatise as concubines the 
wives of Pietro Vermiglit and Martin Luther may have a com- 
passionate sympathy for the families whose homes were made 
desolate by the decrees of Hildebrand; but he must represent 
the pontiff and his abettors as right in the contest, and their 
opponents as wrong. Few probably would feel this com- 
passion more keenly than M. de Montalembert; but a faith 
which he has never been led to question will in all likelihood 
lead him to exhibit Pope Gregory as enforcing priestly celi- 
bacy purely on the theological grounds which alone imparted 
to it any merit or meaning in the eyes of Damiani. The same 


* Edinburgh Review, No. ecxxxii. Oct. 1861, p. 318. 
T Vol. iii. p. 302. 
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natural feeling would find eloquent expression when he comes 
to tell the story of Abelard and Heloisa; but with him Abelard 
will be simply a heretic whose errors were met and put down 
by Bernard, and not a thinker who, like Scotus Erigena, showed 
men that if their conclusions were wrong, they were yet justified 
in using the faculty of reason by which alone any personal 
convictions can be formed. Agains +t the monstrous cruelties of 
Arnold of Amaury and Peter of Castelnau his sense of equity 
must utterly revolt; but while his indignation is roused by the 
crimes of the Albigensian crusaders, his idea of toleration will 
still leave a loophole for the necessary repression of principles 
which he regards as hostile to the faith of Christendom.* 

Even in the present volumes we look in vain for the clear and 
decisive conclusions which a complete survey of the ground to 
be traversed ought to furnish, or, failing this, for the candid 
admission that we have no means for reaching them. We 
might have looked for some judgment which should at once 
explain the phenomena of early Scottish monachism and the 
conflict which was renewed in England in the days of Dun- 
stan.t| We might have expected a more definite account of 
Irish episcopacy in its relation to that of the Roman Church, 
and still more of the great quarrel which made the later life of 
Wilfrid of York one long and wearisome turmoil. 


* In propounding a modified theory of persecution M. de Monta- 
lembert may claim the support of Dr. Arnold; but his language is 
not always consistent. If Ethelbert refused to compel his subjects 
to become Christians, we are to conclude that ‘ Augustine had im-’ 
‘ pressed on him the incompatibility of all constraint with the service 
‘of Christ. (Vol. iii. p. 567.) But this doctrine still left Ethelbert 
free to destroy heathen temples, and the ranks of the converts were 
swelled by some who had made profession of Christianity through 
fear of Ethelbert or from a wish to gratify him. (Vol. iii. p. 434.) 
No hint is breathed that the enforcement of the Lenten fast under 
severe civil penalties was any infraction of this principle. (Vol. iv. 
p- 106.) In short, M. de Montalembert condemns the king who 
forces his people to baptism (vol. iv. p. 291); but persons who 
call themselves Christians may, he thinks, receive benefit from con- 
straints which fall short of torture or bloodshed. (Vol. v. 149.) 
It is to the lasting disgrace, he tells us, of the Church of England 
that she has outstepped these limits, and inflicted on those who 
would not submit to her yoke either a hopeless captivity or cruelties 
unheard of even among savages. ‘The accusation may be either 
wholly or in part deserved; but we cannot ascribe to the Roman 
Church the meek inoffensiveness of the Hind, even if we see the 
Panther in the Anglican Establishment. , 

¢ Edinburgh Review, No. cexxxvi. Oct. 1862, p. 422. 
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On these important questions the examination of M. de 
Montalembert’s pages is to us, we confess, disappointing. 
Without making the slightest imputation on his honesty and 
singleness of purpose, we may yet believe that throughout ‘his 
task he has been guided more by his sense of dogmatic truth 
and spiritual beauty than by the stern and perhaps uninviting 
truth of fact. Of no portion of the work can we say that 
M. de Montalembert has been fully alive to the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing clearly between possibility and likelihood, between 
things probable and things definitely ascertained. His pages 
bring before us tales handed down by oral tradition alone for 
perhaps two or three generations, together with documents 
and letters as genuine as the despatches of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. But there is little or no effort to show that one is 
more valuable than the other, or to determine where the poetry 
which is lavish of marvellous incidents ends, and where the 
region of fact begins. The plea that he has ‘ had recourse to 
‘the supernatural only when the Church commands him, or 
‘when a phenomenon cannot be accounted for on natural 
‘ grounds’* carries little weight with those who reject the 
authority of the Roman Church, or who may wish to know 
why a method should be applied in one place which is regarded 
as fallacious in another. To the genuine student of history 
there is little satisfaction in the alternative of an imperious 
credulity or an arbitrary scepticism. To accept as authentic 
that portion of a narrative which exhibits little of the marvel- 
lous, merely because it is found in juxtaposition with sequences 
as astounding as those of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ Tales,’ is in 
the judgment of all who wish to know the actual truth of 
facts a mere walking blindfold among the pitfalls of plausible 
fiction. To regard the constitution of Servius Tullius as 
historical because it is as dull as an English Act of Parliament, 
argues a discernment not greater than that which dates the 
beginning of Assyrian history from the period when the lives 
of the kings begin to be reckoned by decades and not by cen- 
turies. Still less is it satisfactory to read a narrative in which 
a vague admission, that parts of the tale have a mythical cha- 
racter, serves to introduce a series of marvellous incidents 
related with all the gravity of history. The caution that the 
story is not in all respects trustworthy may be forgotten when 
the author drops no hint that the tale which he is telling may 
be nothing but a fable or a me taphor translated into fact. The 
matory : of the Western monks is a subject worthy of the most 


* Vol. i. p. celxxxiii. 
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patient research and the most dispassionate judgment; and 
they who seek to know whether the events related took place 
as they are recorded, or whether they did not, have a claim on 
the writer far more pressing than any fancied interests of 
such as may read wholly or chiefly for edification. For the 
latter it may be well to multiply legends so long as they 
point a wholesome moral; the former will think that undue 
space given to the marvels of medieval hagiology implies a 
faith in them which M. de Montalembert seems at times to 
disavow. . 

If we regard as a whole the system which this hagiology 
was designed to uphold and to glorify, we may find it a hard 
matter to repress the feelings of indignation and scorn. We 
may despise the mean austerity which condemned men as 
reprobate because they wished to have their meals decently 
cooked ; we may loathe the ferocity which urged on an indiseri- 
minate massacre with the cry that God would know his own. 
But it would be foolish to shut our eyes to the singular beauty 
and tenderness which invests many of these legends with an 
imperishable charm. The unprejudiced critic who looks on 
the lives and exploits of ecclesiastical saints as he would on 
those of Roman and Hellenic heroes, will expect to find them 
thrown into the most repulsive and the most attractive forms. 
He will feel that they are portraits drawn to suit ideals of 
character indefinitely varying from each other, and that they 
must exhibit the peculiar features produced by differences of 
time and place, of society and modes of thought. The ideal of 
an age just emerging from barbarism will display but little of 
the softer colourmg under which a more advanced civilisation 
seeks to depict the objects of its reverence or its love. 

Of the society, which, in its mystical language, sent forth 
two doves, to find a home, the one upon a desolate rock off the 
coasts of Argyle, the other amid the ruins of an abandoned 
city in the wilds of northern Gaul, we can scarcely hope to 
trace more than the general outlines. Constant wars and in- 
terminable feuds are evidence enough that it was not without 
its element of ferocity, while the legends and songs in which it 
has recast the history of its most prominent saints reveal a 
play of fancy and feeling, an appreciation of form and colour, 
and a love of all that is beautiful in the outward world, of 
which we find but few and faint glimpses in Sophocles, or 
ZEschylus, or the great epics of the Homeric age. 

Of these lays (for so they may be fairly termed, whether 
their form be poetry or prose), few are more beautiful or more 
touching than that which sings .of the earthly and spiritual 
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exploits of Columbkille. No doubtful tokens must precede 
the birth of one who should carry the Divine Light from the 
crowded monasteries of [reland to the shores of Argyle and 
Stratheluyd. As the mother of Paris dreamed that from 
her body there went forth a torch which should destroy the 
sacred Ilion, so an angel gave a curiously embroidered and 
glistening veil to the mother of Columba, from whose hand it 
spread abroad until it covered the plains, the forests, and the 
mountains. His birthplace was a rock; but that rock became 
a refuge for all who, like this scion of the great house of 
O’Neal, should be doomed to the bitter lot of exile. For those 
who slept on that hard stone banishment should lose something 
of its misery, and the memory of their native land should come 
back to them not with the gnawing agony of home sickness, 
but with the peaceful glow of a tender and consoling beauty. 
The story of his childhood is not unlike the exquisite apologue 
of Prodicus, the difference being only that Columba had made 
up his mind at a time when Heracles had yet to choose between 
Kakia and Arete. 


** T choose Virginity and Wisdom,” said Columba, and forthwith 
three beautiful maidens stood before him. His modesty shrank from 
the caresses which they were eager to lavish upon him. “ Know 
you not,” they asked, “ whose love and kisses you are throwing 
away? We are three sisters, whom our Father has betrothed to 
thee.” “ But who is your Father?” ‘He is the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of the world.” “I cannot deny the greatness of your 
lineage,” said Columba, “ but what are your names?” ‘ Weare called 
Virginity, Wisdom, and Prophecy. We shall never leave thee, and 
ever love thee with a love which can know no change.”’ 


The choice was significant of his whole career. The chaste 
preacher, the wise seer, had not wedded himself to meekness 
or to charity. The young chieftain, whose forefathers had 
ruled the land for generations, who by the splendour of his 
hereditary fame or of his own virtues drew thousands to fight 
under his standard against their spiritual enemies, could 
scarcely afford to espouse brides who might take the sting from 
his rebukes and arrest his avenging arm as it fell on unjust 
judges or oppressive kings. The near kinsman of the monarch 
of Ireland, he need not stoop before princes and lords whose 
descent was not more noble than his own. Nothing more was 
wanted to raise him to a supreme authority than the idea that 
his word carried power; nor was there any dearth of opportu- 
nities for his righteous utterances. As he sat in the open air 
listening to the instructions of a Christian bard, a young girl 
chased by a robber ran up and sought to hide herself behind 
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the folds of their robes. The marauder pierced her through 
with his spear and fled. ‘ How long, asked the bard, ¢ will 
‘ God suffer this iniquity to go unpunished ?’ * Not an hour,’ 
was the reply: ‘ Even now the spirit of the maiden ascends to 
‘ heaven, and the soul of the murderer goes down into hell.’ 
As the words were uttered, the robber fell dead, and the name 
of Columba became great throughout the land. From all 
quarters men flocked to learn from him the secrets of the 
spiritual life. Thirty-seven monasteries depended on his guid- 
ance and claimed his care; but his home and his delight was 
in Derry. The sound of the axe was never heard in its oak 
woods, and the poor alone might gather the fallen branches 
and leaves for fuel. The place became consecrated in his 
songs. On each oak leaf he beheld a white-robed angel seated, 
and all things in heaven and earth became instinct with glad- 
ness. ‘The rapture of the bard broke out into malediction. 
‘ Cursed be the man who shall do hurt to this delicious para- 
* dise.’ 

An intense faith and devotion inspired Columba, as it in- 
spired all true monks, with a passionate love of transcribing the 
sacred books in whose language he had learned to think and to 
speak. Three thousand ‘religious’ were under his rule; it 
was not too much that he should make three hundred copies of 
the Psalter and the Gospels for their benefit and comfort. If 
such treasures were stored up anywhere, thither he went to see 
them. An old recluse named Longarad repulsed him, and by 
way of answer Columba prayed that his books might cease to 
he of use to himself or to others. The memory of Longarad 
might neutralise the curse for himself; but his writing became 
illegible, and after his death no man living could decipher is 
manuscripts. 

In one instance at least his appetite for books led to 
momentous issues. His old master, the abbot Finnian, had a 
psalter of which Columba longed to possess a copy. It was 
necessary to do the work of transcription clandestinely ; but 
the divine light which streamed from his left hand supplied the 
place of lamp or candle while he wrote with the other. A 
passer-by, startled by the brilliant rays which issued through 
the keyhole of the cell-door, stooped his head to learn the 
cause, and had his eye knocked out by a blow from the beak 
of a crane which had taken up its dwelling in the sanctuary. 
The fault of Columba was heightened by the mischance, 
and the abbot informed his disciple that as a copy made with- 
out leave appertained to the owner of the original, he must 
resign the ‘ Son-book.’ Columba refused, and the appeal was 
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carried to King Dermot at Tara, who in spite of his near kinship 
with the saint gave judgment that the young calf belonged to 
the cow, and the young book to the old one. Columba pro- 
nounced the sentence unjust, and threatened to take vengeance. 
He had not sat at the feet of St. Basil and learnt like the monk 
Zosimus to say that if the getting of books is to begin in 
quarreling it is better to have none at all. At this juncture a 
young son of the chief of Connaught who had taken refuge 
with Columba was torn away from the sanctuary and put to 
death by order of the lord of Ireland. The wrath of Columba 
was now fully roused. ‘I shall tell my brethren and my 
‘ kinsfolk,’ he said, ‘ how the rights of the Church have been 
* violated in my person, and the wrong shall be wiped out in blood. 
* My humiliation shall be followed by yours in the day of battle.’ 
As he journeyed from Tara, his thoughts shaped themselves 
into a psalm which more nearly resembles a chorus of Sophocles 
than the Sermon on the Mount :— 


‘Alone on the mountains, I need the help of God only. This 
shall shield me better than a guard of six thousand warriors, for not 
even those could avail me aught, if the hour appointed for my death 
be come. The reprobate perish even within the sanctuary; the 
elect of God is preserved in the fore front of the battle. Let God 
order my life as it may please him; nothing can be taken from it 
or added to it. Each man must fulfil his own lot. Cursed, then, be 
he who does evil. The thing which he sees not comes upon him, 
and the thing which he sees vanishes from his grasp. It is not a 
sign or an omen which can fix the period of our life. Our trust is 
in One who is mightier. I care not for the voices of birds or the 
casting of lots; my Druid is Christ, the Son of God. My kingdom 
is that of the King of kings, and I dwell with my brethren at Kells 
and at Moone.’ 


The battle of Cul-Dreimhne was the issue of his crusade. 
As the armies fought, Columba, who was fasting, prayed with 
all his strength for the discomfiture of his enemies, and Dermot, 
utterly routed, fled to Tara. The psalter which had led to the 
strife became a talisman, and enshrined in a rich case was 
carried about in all the wars of the clan of O’Donnell. The 
victory had been won by the prayers of Columba; but a synod 
convened at Teilte cared little for the inference that a victory 
so gained must have been achieved with the good pleasure of 
God, and passed upon him a sentence of excommunication. 
Not a whit dismayed, Columba turned the scales in many an 
after fight by the power of his intercessions. At length he 
found an advocate. St. Brandan had seen the column of fire 
which went before Columba and the angels who walked by his 
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side, and he besought his brethren at Teilte to revoke the 
sentence passed on one thus manifestly singled out for some 
high purpose. But Columba himself was now disquieted in 
conscience. He had begun to doubt, not that his victories had 
been won by his prayers, but whether he had been right in 
applying so potent an engine to the discomfiture of mortal 
adversaries. His first anxiety was for those who had fallen in 
the wars which he had provoked, and he took the readiest way 
to relieve himself of it. ‘1 beseech you,’ he said to a holy 
monk named Abban, ‘ to pray for the men who have been slain 
‘in the wars waged by me for the honour of the Church. I 
know that if you intercede they will obtain mercy, and the 
angel with whom you daily converse will reveal to you the 
will of God concerning them.’ The monk, prompted by a 
feeling of modesty, long refused his request. At length he 
prayed, and when his prayer was ended, the angel gave him 
the assurance that all should be admitted to the bliss of heaven. 
His own future course Columba learnt from the saintly Molaise, 
who charged him forthwith to leave Ireland and to see it again 
no more. The souls whom he should bring under the yoke of 
Christ he must find in another land. This doom he announced 
to his brethren, twelve of whom resolved to go with him, well 
knowing that they should see their homes again no more. 
Columba himself went forth to an everlasting banishment in 
an agony of love for the land of his birth. In a frail boat he 
reached the shores of Oronsay ; but from thence his eyes could 
still discern the blue hills of Ireland dimly in the distance. 
Again he faced the stormy sea, and landing on the island con- 
secrated by his name found that from no part of it could even 
the outline of the Irish coast be seen. He had much to do to 
prepare his abode on the then wooded sides of Iona; * but his 


. 


° 
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* The architectural history of Iona begins with a much later age. 
The wattled huts raised by Columba had either crumbled away, or 
been removed long before the erection of the Church,’the history of 
which has been given by the Messrs. Buckler in their memoir on 
the Cathedral of Iona. The preface to this work by the Bishop of 
Argyll is rather a summary of conclusions than an attempt to 
demonstrate their truth. Dr. Ewing asserts the absolute indepen- 
dence of the Scottish Church from that of Rome; and we have no 
wish to call the statement into question. But we feel some mis- 
givings in following a guide who assures us that the writings at- 
tributed to Columba are all of more or less authenticity. (P. 19.) 
The handsome volume on the Towers and Temples of Ireland, by 
Mr. Marcus Keane, contains a long series of excellent illustrations of 
the primitive architectural remains of the West. 
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passionate grief vented itself in songs full of tender memories 
and irrepressible yearnings. Sometimes he is wandering again 
through the woods of Derry, listening to the song of the thrush 
or the cuckoo, or the sigh of the wind among the ouk-branches. 
Sometimes he is guiding his skiff among the bays and inlets, 
while his ear is soothed by the sound of the waves as they 
break on the rocky shores. The very thought of Ireland is 
full of sweetness, and all that it contains is dear to him except 
the chiefs who bear rule in it. The old resentment is strong 
within him; but stronger still is the longing to return to that 
land in which death itself would be better than an endless life 
in Albion. 

Columba had now begun the great work of his life; but in 
the battle with heathenism and in the government of his com- 
munity there was full scope still for all his natural qualities. 
He was still the genial friend, the stern teacher, the inexorable 
judge, the prophet whose word was doom. One of his dis- 
ciples, named Finchan, had admitted to the priesthood * Aedh 
the black, the murderer of King Dermot; but the remem- 
brance of old wrongs could not tempt Columba to palliate the 
act of his friend. ‘ The hand of Finchan,’ he said, ¢ shall rot 
away and be buried before the body to which it belongs, 
and the murderer shall fall by the blow of an assassin.’ 

‘Cette double prophétie s’accomplit.2. M. de Montalembert 
is right; the prediction accomplished itself.t To a fugitive 
from Ireland who besought Columba to impose on him a 
penance for his sins, the reply was, that he must discipline 
himself for seven years on a lonely island near Iona. * But 
‘how then,’ asked the stranger, ‘can I atone for a perjury 
‘ which I have not yet confessed? One of my kinsfolk paid 
‘my ransom when | was doomed to die as a homicide, and | 
‘ promised to be henceforth his slave; but in a little while 
** T repented of my vow, and now [ am here.’ The additional 
penalty was exclusion from the Paschal communion during the 
seven years. When these were ended, Columba sent him 
back to Ireland with an ivory-hilted sword as his ransom ; but 
his generous kinsman refused to receive it, and taking off his 
girdle released him from his bond. On his return to Iona 
Columba, greeting him as Libranius, the freeman, dismayed 
him by the injunction to go and spend the remainder of his 


days on the rugged island where he had done his seven years’ 


. 


© 


* This ordination is a subject of controversy. Finchan was a 
priest. 
+ Vol. iii. p. 164. 
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penance. To his tears and prayers Columba replied gently : 
‘ Your life will be spent away from me; but with me and my 
‘monks you shall die, with us you will rise again, and with 
‘us you shall have a place in heaven.’ More commonly his 
prophecies were of evils which we may probably insure by pre- 
dicting them. Among the penitents to whose scanty meal he 
had ordered some slight additions, there was one who, like 
Lupicinus at Condat, protested against the relaxation. *‘ You 
‘ refuse the refreshment which I offer to you,’ was the answer ; 
* but you will soon become again a robber as you were, and 
‘ steal venison in the forests which surround your home.’ To 
such as welcomed him under their roofs he promised length 
of days and abundant prosperity, while for such as would not 
shelter him there remained a life of wretchedness and beggary. 
No great effort is needed to understand the powers with which 
such vaticinations would invest him in a faithful or credulous 
age. But among his many utterances prophecies were not 
wanting which appealed to the popular sense of justice and 
equity. Columba had entrusted an exile from Pictland to the 
care of a chief who, breaking his pledge, put him to death. 
The swine of this chief were then fattening in the woods; but 
Columba’s word had gone forth that he should never taste their 
flesh. Lager to falsify the prediction, he ordered one to be 
placed over the fire and hastened to taste the meat before it 
was well roasted. The morsel had not touched his lips when 
he fell dead; and the bystanders confessed that a life of in- 
iquity was thus well rewarded. Another miscreant, who 
sought the Saint’s life, smote a disciple who had purposely put 
on Columba’s cowl. A year had passed away, when Colomba 
said suddenly, ‘ Twelve months ago Lamm-Dess thought to 
‘slay me; at this moment he himself is slain.’ And so it was 
that in that hour he fell by the blow of an assassin who invoked 
Columba’s name. There was magic power in the mere sound, 
as there was in everything that had touched his body or re- 
ceived his blessing. The cowl which had saved his disciple 
from the murderer’s knife becomes an impenetrable breast- 
plate to those who wear it in battle, but the chief who forgets 
to bind it on him is smitten by the sword of his enemies.* The 
mere recital of hymns in his honour insured safety. It was, 
however, impossible for the wicked to recite them perfectly. 
A profligate clerk of Armagh, who wished to attain salvation 
without a change of life, had succeeded in learning one half of 
the talismanie Ambhra,f but toiled hopelessly at the rest. 





* Vol. iii. p. 218. + Vol. iii. p. 208. 
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In a paroxysm of vexation he betook himself to the tomb of 
the Saint, and spent the night in tears, prayers, and fasting. 
In the morning he was able to recite the latter half; but the 
earlier portion had faded from his memory like mist from a hill 
side. For ages the name of Columba remained a terror to 
oppressors and evildoers. In recompense for his misdeeds, 
Richard Strongbow died of an ulcer inflicted by the Saint 
whose churches he had despoiled. His vengeance in like 
manner overtook Hugh de Lacy who perished at Derry; and 
the Columba who smote murderers became Saint Quhalm 
(Qualm), the dread arbiter of sudden death.* 

But if Columba achieved triumphs not unlike those of his 
rival Benedict, he was also not without his temptations. <A 
King of Dalriada, placing his daughter before him, asked the 
Saint if her beauty excited in him no emotion. ‘ Doubtless it 
‘ does,’ was the reply; ‘ but not for all the world would I yield 
‘to a natural weakness.’ A greater peril lay in the unscru- 
pulous love of a woman who dwelt not far from Iona, and who 
resolved to conquer the strong man in his strength. Made 
aware of her design, Columba sent her a letter warning her of 
judgment and recompense to come, and the woman who had 
sought to entangle him in a fleshly affection learnt to love 
him as a sister and became a saint herself. 

Mighty in his predictions and in his prayers, he was not less 
powerful in his miracles, whether of beneficence or of revenge. 
Hindrances which barred the way to other men were to him 
as nothing. Coming as a Christian missionary to the court of 
the heathen king Bruidh,f he was charged not to enter his 
gates. At the touch of the Saint the bolts gave way, and the 
great doors opened to receive him in triumph. The marvel 
produced its fruit in the confirmation granted to Columba of 
his possessions in Iona. The contest was not always so easy. 
Broichan the Druid had received warning of his coming death 
if he refused to surrender a maiden whom he had seized. His 
obstinacy was subdued in the hour of mortal agony, and a 
draught of water into which a pebble sent by Columba had 
been dipped restored his strength. With his strength re- 
turned his hatred of the Saint, and he resolved to confront 
marvels with marvels. In his turn he warned Columba that 
on the day of his departure he should find the heavens black 
with clouds and the winds contrary. Nothing daunted, Co- 
lumba bade his men hoist the sail against the wind; and the 


Vol. iii. p. 294, t Vol. iii. p. 181. 
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canvas swelled in the teeth of the gale, as though the boat 
were running before a fair breeze. 

If things inanimate obeyed his word, things unseen were not 
hidden from his eyes. If a friendly chief was hard pressed in 
battle many leagues away, the Saint knew at what moment he 
should summon the brethren to prayer, and when he should 
announce that their prayers had turned the fortune of the 
fight. So, as he was writing in his cell, he was heard to call 
suddenly for help. The ery was addressed to his guardian 
angel, who at his bidding went to succour a man who had 
fallen from a round tower then being built at Derry. In the 
frosts of winter Columba saw the monks of a distant monas- 
tery fainting with cold as with frozen fingers they handled the 
stones and mortar for a new tower. ‘The compassion expressed 
by Columba made itself felt by the abbot of the toilworn 
monks, and the genial glow which filled his breast prompted 
him to release them from their labour until the weather should 
again be fair. Well might his disciples say that saints im- 
measurably more holy than their brethren could not be com- 
pared with Columbkille. 

Ready to share the toils of his monks on land, he was 
reverenced specially as their guardian and deliverer at sea. 
At his word noisome beasts fell dead;* at his supplication the 
stormy winds went down. But potent as were his prayers, 
there were times when he could pray no more for very weari- 
ness. ‘ It is not my turn to-day,’ he said on one such occasion ; 
‘the holy abbot Kenneth must now pray for us.’ Kenneth 
was far away in his monastery, about to join his monks at 
their humble meal. On hearing the appeal of Columba, he 
said that it was no time for eating when his friend was in 
danger of perishing at sea, and hastening to the church 
obtained his safety by his prayers. Nay, the mere fact that 
a man was the friend of Columba gave him some share of 
his power. When the fugitive Libranius wished to return 
from Ireland to Iona, he was refused a passage in a ship about 
to sail for the coast of Argyle. He invoked at once the aid of 
his friend. Straightway the wind changed and the vessel was 
driven back to land. Guessing the cause, the sailors asked 
Libranius if, on condition that they took him in, he would pro- 
mise to procure them a favourable breeze. Libranius promised, 
and the aid of Columba was not wanting for the redemption 
of his word. The familiar love felt for him during his life- 
time was not wholly absorbed in reverence after his death. 


* Vol. iii, p. 239. 
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Spaniards threaten their saints with the scourge if they fail to 
comply with the requests addressed to them; and the monks 
of Iona expostulate with Columba for the contrariness of the 
wind, ‘ Why is this?’ they asked; ‘ We had thought that 
‘you were in great favour with God.’* Others who were 
detained in Lorn on the ver y eve of his festival, complained 
that he might with ease have obtained for them the privilege 
of celebrating mass on his feast day in the church. Their 
remonstrances were successful, and the wind veered to the 
necessary quarter. 

Nor was his beneficence bounded to good services rendered 
at sea. Trees which had yielded only bitter fruits were 
sweetened by his benediction, and barley sown in June was 
by his intercession ready for the harvest in August. On the 
sight of a dark cloud, which he knew to be laden with epidemic 
disease, he sent a monk to distribute among the sick some 


bread which he had blessed, and the malady passed away. If 


the light streaming from his left hand had enabled him to 
transcribe a psalter at night, his sanctity was made perceptible 
to another physical sense. ‘Towards the close of their master’s 
life, his friend and successor Baithen asked his brethren as 
they approached the monastery whether they were conscious 
of any special feeling as they stood on that spot. An exquisite 
perfume, as if all the flowers of the world were there brought 
together, filled them, they said, with delight, and a joy so great 
stirred their hearts that they felt neither weariness nor ag 
‘It is the breath of our master,’ said Baithen; ‘ Columba, ir 
‘his ceaseless love and care for us, is sending his breath to 
‘ refresh and comfort us.’ 

In one point only his prescienc e was at fault. His days 
were not to be wholly spent in exile, and many expeditions to 
Ireland broke the monotony of his later years. There were 
momentous political missions to be discharged, and the reli- 
gious houses which he had governed in his youth laid upon 
him, as they grew and ramified, a more complic: ated responsi- 
bility in his old age. As his long career drew towards its 
close, his visions brought before him more and more the 
presage of happy deaths for those who had shared his toils, 
and whose lot it was to enter on the fruition of Paradise 
before their master. With himself the conflict was sterner, 
and the race more anxious as he approached the goal. His 
body, macerated by habitual fasts, was plunged each night 
into freezing water while he went it through the whole Psalter ; 


* Vol. iii. p. 244. 
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and the poverty of a woman who complained that she had 
nothing but wild herbs and nettles for her sustenance prompted 
him to refuse henceforth any more generous food, and sharply 
to rebuke a friend who ventured to “mingle a little butter with 
this sorry meal. His asceticism was visibly rewarded. Day 
by day his form became more luminous, his raiment more 
glistering. Day by day, when he had withdrawn to the most 
hidden nooks, the brethren, whom he had straitly charged not 
to follow him, found him in rapt converse with heavy enly visi- 
tants clad in robes of dazzling splendour. The radiance 
streamed from the windows of his cell, as the yearnings of his 
soul found vent in songs more entrancing than any which his 
brethren had yet heard from him. His eyes were opened to 
see clearly the inner sense of passages in the Scriptures which 
thus far had been to him dark sayings. Monks who hid them- 
selves in the church to watch him at his devotions were 
betrayed by the burst of light which filled every corner of the 
building ; and novices who wished to know whether the same 
glory surrounded him as he reposed in the night were blinded 
by an overpowering blaze as they pried curiously through the 
keyhole. For several years the holy house of Iona was elad- 
dened with this visible realisation of the bliss of heaven; and 
the only care which ruffled the happiness of the Saint lay in 
the power which the prayers of the monks had to counteract 
his own. If at any time the ecstatic beauty of his coun- 
tenance was clouded by an expression of deep sorrow, it was 
because he saw the march of the angels, who were descending 
from heaven to bear away his soul, “arrested by the vehement 
intercessions of the brethren. Four years were thus added to 
the sum of his life on earth, and not until these were ended 
could he prepare for his departure. He had besought for 
himself the privilege of yielding up his soul on the day of the 
great Easter festival; but his charity forbade him to mar the 
gladness of that supreme feast, and he consented to tarry with 
them till the Sabbath of the Octave. On the morning of 
Saturday he made ready with serene joy for the last journey. 
There is something inexpressibly touching in the perfect 
quietness which marks the closing scene. The Sabbath of hi: 
long and toilsome life was at length come, and the naturai 
pain of parting with his brethren was tempered by the thought 
that the separation was but for a little while. He had a bless- 
ing for all, for the grain stored up in the garner, for the - 
white horse which plac ed its head on its master’s lap as he s 
down under the great cross for the last time. Departing a 
VOL. CXXVII. NO. CCLX. EE 
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he made his way slowly to the summit of the little hill whence 
his eye could range over the whole island, and there pro- 
nounced his benediction on his children and on all that they 
had, and foretold the greatness and the glories of Iona in the 
time to come. Returning to his cell, he took up his habitual 
work of transcription. His fingers moved over the parchment 
until they had written the words, ‘ They who seek the Lord 
* shall want no manner of thing that is good.’ ‘ Here I must 
‘ stop, he said: ‘ Baithen will write the rest.’ This faithful 
friend, who was to succeed him as abbot, supported him into 
the church to assist at the vigil of the Octave, and remained 
with him afterwards in his cell. Through him he sent his last 
words to his dear children. They expressed a simple trust 
that a deep peace and a fervent charity might for ever reign 
among them. After this message the voice of Columba was 
heard no more; but when the midnight bell gave the signal 
for matins, the Saint arose, and hastening more rapidly than 
the brethren could follow him, entered the choir and prostrated 
himself before the altar. The building had not yet been 
lighted, and the monk who was nearest knew not in the dark- 
ness where he was. When others came with lights, they 
found him lying before the altar steps. Dermid, the monk 
who had groped his way to his master, was supporting his 
head on his knees, Opening his eyes, the Saint bestowed on 
all a glance full of a serene and radiant gladness, and, aided by 
Dermid, raised his hand for the act of benediction. Presently 
the muscles relaxed, and a faint sigh marked the moment when 
he fell asleep. 

Such is the legend of Columbkille, as recounted by M. de 
Montalembert. The genius of the race to which he belonged 
may have thrown the story of his life into a form more than 
usually attractive; but its main incidents and its more 
striking features are scattered plentifully over the vast field 
of Christian hagiology. If we read it as a poem, we cannot 
deny its charm. If we sift it as a history, the residuum 
will at best be but scanty. But whatever it be, we must 
reach it by a process which can lay some claim to be called a 
method, not by a balancing or a selection of probabilities, 
any one or all of which may belong to the region of plausible 
fiction; and it is here that M. de Montalembert fails us. If 
in a series of astonishing sequences some are to be rejected as 
wildly impossible, others because the narrative comes to us at 
second or third hand, others because the extraordinary incidents 
related may be traced to their source in metaphor, it becomes 
the first duty of the historian to determine whether a career 
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thus abounding in prodigies and marvels belongs after all to 
an order of things differing in any way from that in which we 
are conscious of living ourselves. We have obviously no more 
right to pick and choose between stories in which the machinery 
is mainly supernatural, than to select any particular date out 
of many, when we have valid evidence for none. When, 
during the lifetime of a saint, and for generations after it, the 
annals of the country exhibit a monotonous series of frightful 
crimes, of bloody wars, of ravages marked by the worst con- 
ceivable cruelties, the historian cannot shake off the responsi- 
bility of determining whether a picture of angelic purity and 
peace, surrounded by such horrible accompaniments, can be 
anything but a poem in which the men of a later age have 
embodied their ideal of saintliness. If, instead of attempting 
this, or of admitting candidly that we have and can have no 
definite knowledge of the subject, he takes a number of inei- 
dents all essentially the same in kind, and betrays a disbelief 
of some, while he relates the rest in terms applicable to the 
best ascertained facts of ancient or modern history, we may 
admire his generous sentiment, his impartial estimate of moral 
or spiritual character, his charm of style, but we cannot 
receive him as a safe guide through a field which it is better 
to avoid altogether than to traverse blindfold. 

From many of the incidents thus related, to all appearance, as 
actual fact, M. de Montalembert himself strips off all historical 
character. If some of the most striking instances, whether 
of prophecies fulfilled or of prayer immediately answered, are 
to be explained by referring them to an exceptional know- 
ledge of physical phenomena, then it is the writer himself 
who casts suspicion on all narratives relating to the accom- 
plishment of predictions or the mechanical action of prayer. 
Still more, if the legends which have gathered round the name 
of a saint, are precisely those which grow up among a people 
as passionate in their love and hatred as they are destitute of 
the historical sense, and if these stories floated down the stream 
of oral tradition for many a year before any attempt was made 
to draw up a regular biography, then all efforts to reconstruct 
the history may for all that we know land us in the quagmires 
of ingenious conjecture. How then does M. de Montalembert 
deal with his materials ? The alleged affection of Columba for 
the oak woods of Derry is taken as evidence that he composed 
the songs which celebrate their beauty; and these poems 
‘reveal him to us in one of the most attractive aspects as a 
‘ singer of that national poetry, on whose intimate union with 
‘the Catholic faith and invincible power over a generous 
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‘ people we cannot lay too great a stress.’* The assertion 
that Columba as a singer stands at the head of two hundred 
poets, ‘whose memory and names in default of their works 
‘have remained dear to Ireland,’ is made seemingly without 
any misgiving that in this sense Columba may be as mythical 
as the goodly company of bards who have left nothing but a 


name behind them. Yet M. de Montalembert has himself 


admitted ¢ that the text of these songs belongs perhaps to a 
later age than that of Columba. The plea that they never- 
theless illustrate sufficiently the sentiments of the Saint and 
his disciples, can but show that men who ascribe a poem to any 
given author will naturally do their best to make the poem 
speak as that author would have spoken. Nay more, the 
ambhra or so-called bardic hymn in honour of Columba is 
regarded as furnishing adequate proof of the fact that the 
Saint saved the whole order of bards from indiscriminate mas- 
sacre,t and that these bards were the representatives of the 
Druidical hierarchy. But under the wand of Mr. Burton the 
Druids have vanished into thin air, and the supposed defence 
of the bards by Columba can prove nothing beyond the fact 
that they were held in high estimation, and that they may have 
suffered some wrong. 

Of the marvellous narratives with which even the pages of 
Adamnan are crowded, M. de Montalembert speaks with the 
same uncertain language. They are not all unhistorical, yet 
it may be necessary to put them all aside if we wish to look on 
Columba as he really was. 

‘Whatever allowances may be made for exaggerations and fables 
with which the proverbial credulity of the Celtic tribes has overlaid 
the legends of their saints, no Christian will be tempted to reject 
the well-attested narratives which bear witness to the supernatural 
appearances lavished on Columba, as to many other saints, throughout 
his life, and especially in his old age. ‘These heroic champions of 
Christian truth and virtue assuredly needed such prodigies to streng- 
then them under the toils and trials of their anxious mission. From 
time to time it was necessary that they should rise to these heavenly 
regions, thence to draw strength for the conflict amidst constantly 
recurring hindrances, dangers, and temptations, and there also to 
learn how best to withstand the hatred, the savage habits, and the 
blind feuds of the tribes whom they sought to set free.’ § 

Yet in spite of the historical character thus claimed for 
some of these incidents, another process may be required if we 
wish to reach the true historical residuum. 


* Vol. iii. p. 120. + Vol iit, p. 317. 
t Vol. iii. p. 204. § Vol. iii. p. 270. 
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‘It has been no easy task to select the features on which we may 
fix a somewhat exclusive attention, and to sift out all that may 
attract the modern reader (in other words, all that relates to the 
character of the Saint and his influence on the history of his time) 
from the mass of legends which are wholly taken up with minute 
details of supernatural manifestations and ascetic discipline. But 
when we have done this, we have before us, with features sufficiently 
marked and in outlines sufficiently clear, the grand old man with his 
chastened and genial habits, his sweet yet powerful voice, his Irish 
tonsure, with the crown of his head shaved and his locks hanging 
down behind, clad in his monastic garb, as he sits on the prow of his 
boat made of skins laid on osiers, sailing through the stormy archi- 
pelago and among the narrow lakes of the north of Scotland, and 
carrying from island to island and from clan to clan light, truth, 
and justice, the life of the soul and of conscience.’ * 

Few words are needed in reply to these plausible conclusions. 
The whole narrative displays a chain of causation scarcely less 
extraordinary and astounding than that of the tale of Troy or 
the Mahabharata. Columba knows what things are being 
done in distant regions; his word accomplishes itself; his 
prayers can still the waves of the sea and the winds of heaven. 
His body gleams with unearthly light, and angelic visitants 
are seen to talk with and to strengthen him. These marvels 
form in great part the strands of which the rope is made up, 
and for none have we even the pretence of strictly contem- 
porary testimony. But even if we had, the value of the 
method which would arrive at historical truth by leaving out 
all that is extraordinary in the narrative may be measured by 
the ingenuity with which Herodotus converts the myths of Io, 
Europa, and Helen into a story not much more poetical than 
De Foe’s account of the apparition of Mrs. Veale to her friend 
at Canterbury. Of all such conclusions we can but say again 
and again, in the words of Mr. Grote,f that as the possibility 
of them cannot be denied, so neither can their reality be 
affirmed. 

But M. de Montalembert himself, not content with rejecting 
some of these narratives as belonging to the cloudland of 
mythology, hazards an explanation of their origin. 

‘Under this legendary dress we may easily discern in the monastic 
apostle of Caledonia (over and above the marvellous power of his 
intercessions) an attentive study of the winds and all other natural 
phenomena affecting the insular and maritime life of the tribes whom 
he wished to train in the Christian faith. A hundred stories exhibit 
him to us as the /Zolus of these mythical times and these dangerous 


* Vol. iii. p. 282. + History of Greece, Part I. ch. xv. 
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seas. Every hour men came to beg from him a favourable breeze for 
any expedition which they might be taking in hand. Nay, it fell 
out once that two of his monks, before setting sail in two different 
directions, entreated him at the same time for a breeze from the 
north and a breeze from the south. The prayers of both were 
granted, by detaining the monk who wished to go to Ireland until 
the other, who was sailing only to a neighbouring islet, should have 
had time to finish his voyage.’ * 

We have here a virtual admission that for some of the most 
striking incidents in the life of Columba we are indebted 
simply to a significant metaphor. How then are we to dis- 
tinguish those which can be so explained from others which 
may be really historical? If, again, such marvels were needed, 
as M. de Montalembert affirms, to sustain the saints in their 
struggles with heathenism and the cruelty of savage life, on 
what grounds are we justified in explaining away any such 
narratives by naturalistic interpretations? Columba and 
Wilfrid alike heal the sick and raise the dead, and from the 
bodies of both streams a celestial splendour. We may, if we 
please, accept the legend in spite of its inconsistencies; but 
we are bound to reject it at once, if our criticism leads us to 
mutilate its prominent features. Our faith in the story is 
gone if we ask why the effulgence from Columba’s person 
which dazzled the novice at his cell door should fail to lighten 
the church on the evening of his death; or why Wilfrid of 
York should complain of being thrust into a dungeon where he 
was deprived of lamp or candle, when his jailers were dazzled 
by the brilliant light which filled his prison? t Yet more, if 
incidents not belonging to the ordinary course of human life 
are needed either for those who do battle with heathenism or 
for those who are rescued from it, how are the narratives of 
such incidents to maintain their credit if the cause fails to 
produce its designed effect, and if the cause itself is on either 
side ignored? Wilfrid restores to life the son of a widow; but 
even this mighty work has not the slightest weight with his 
ecclesiastical adversaries ; and Wilfrid himself in his conference 
with Colman sets aside the miracles of Columba as being pos- 
sibly diabolical, and as being in any case irrelevant to the sub- 
ject of the Easter controversy. Of the miracles attributed to 
Augustine of Canterbury the most important was performed 
for the purpose of convincing the British bishops that they 
were bound to submit to his legatine authority. It is true, 
indeed, that Gregory warns his friend against being puffed up 


* Vol. iii. p. 242. + Vol. iv. pp. 282-284. 
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by any manifestation of preternatural power in his own per- 
son; but it is perplexing that neither Augustine nor the 
British bishops should regard the controversy as brought any 
nearer to its settlement by an action performed with the sole 
object of putting an end to it. The instance is crucial. If 
the work of Augustine in any way depended upon or was 
furthered by the miracle, the like need and the like benefit 
may be ple: aded for the acceptance of similar narratives in the 
biographies of Wilfrid or Columba. If the absence of any 
result afféct the credibility of the story in one case, it must 
affect that of all similar narratives. The cure of the blind man 
by Augustine is related by M. de Montalembert simply as fact, 
and without any remark on its harmony or disagreement w rith 
the rest of the narrative;* Dean Hook has dealt with it as 
summarily as Sir G. C. Lewis has treated the story of the 
Tarquins or the Decemvirs. 

‘In justice to the memory of Augustine, I venture to say that I 
do not believe that any such transaction took place. That Bede 
related faithfully the tradition of the Church of Canterbury, no one 
doubts; but the event recorded took place some time between the 
years 600 and 605. Bede, we know, finished his history in 731. 
More than a century, therefore, elapsed between the alleged event 
and the first written record of it. Ifwe read his narrative atten- 
tively, the account of the miracle looks like an interpolation. The 
whole action terminates with the determination of the British bishops, 
the anger of Augustine, his inecrepationes, when suddenly, without 
any reason assigned, Augustine becomes collected and calm. He 
deliberately, according to a plan prearranged, works his miracle; 
and what is the effect produced? Bede does indeed say that the 
Britons confessed that it was the true way of righteousness which 
Augustine taught; but the statement is contradicted by the fact 
that he does not name a single Briton who became a convert to 
Augustine’s opinion. No Briton invited his countrymen to change 
the customs of their country on the ground of the miracle. All 
that we know is, that a second conference was decided upon, and 
was held. At that conference the Britons one and all determined 
to adhere to their own traditions. Is it not strange, if the miracle 
had been wrought, that by neither party any allusion should have 
been made to it? Surely, if a miracle had been wrought, Augustine 
would have been eloquent on an argument so powerful, and the 
British Christians, if the miracle was admitted, would have had 
nothing to plead for what would in that case have been mere per- 
verseness and obstinacy.’ f 


Dean Hook is perhaps hypercritical. The British bishops, 
* Vol. iii. p. 408. 
+ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. i. ch. ii. 
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if they had seen the letters of Gregory or were aware of their 
tenour, might have pleaded that the Pope himself left them the 
alternative of rejecting any miracle as wrought by the power 
of the devil; but additional weight ‘s thus added to the argu- 
ment that for the settlement of such questions extraordinary 
incidents are both unnecessary and useless, and assuredly the 
work of Columba or Wilfrid was not harder or more urgent 
than that of Augustine. With the rejection of such ine -idents 
in the life of this great missionary the portentous mass of 
similar legends which gather round his contemporaries or his 
successors crumbles away. The marvellous agency which 
supersedes at the will of a saint the ordinary sequence of 
human affairs fades into the mists of poetry; and we at once 
accuse ourselves of an over harsh judgment if we assume that 
the religion of the age was as talismanic as it is said to have 
been. The stone at Gartan, the ambhra hymn which sang the 
praises of Columba, the cowl which rivals the armour of Achilles 
or of Sigurd, may all be classed with the spells which evoke 
the marvels of the Arabian Nights’ fiction; and, like these 
marvels, they are the offspring of a sentiment which knows 
nothing and cares nothing for the orderly government of nature. 
If the Abbess Elfleda really felt assured that the touch of any- 
thing which had belonged to her friend St. Cuthbert would at 
once heal her sickness,* she was under the influence of a super- 
stition worthy of a Hindoo devotee. The story that her 
recovery was effected by a linen girdle which St. Cuthbert 
sent her, was but the form into which the poetry of the time 
threw the fact that meek and merciful men are the true sons 
of consolation. 


To such as find pleasure in watching the varied play of 


these natural feelings, it may be’a task of some interest and 
perhaps of some profit to trace the recurrence of the same 
myth in the lives of a multitude of saintly heroes. The his- 
torian may feel a satisfaction of another kind in marking the 
significant diminution or disappearance of marvellous incidents 
as the narrative acquires a better title to be regarded as the 
evidence of contemporaries.t He may also feel that the story 
of the death of Bede, identical as it is in many of its features 
with that of Columba, is really more beautiful and touching. 
The visible angels and the bodily effulgence are not there ; but 


* Vol. iii. p. 425. 
+ M. de “sth alembert, with his usual candour, admits that Bede 


disclaims all personal know ledge of any of the extraordinary incidents 
related by him. (Vol. v. p. 67.) 
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his lips still dictate, as the hand of Columba writes, the words 
of eternal life. ‘ It is finished,’ said the scribe as Bede ended 
the dictation of St. John’s Gospel. ‘ You say true,’ replied 
the dying saint, ‘ it is finished, aad now take my head in your 
‘hands and turn my face towards the sanctuary.’ 

Pictures such as these may both console and edify ; but if 
the narratives in which they are found are histories, then they 
must be submitted to the tests which distinguish fact from fic- 
tion or falsehood. There is no satisfaction in the permission 
which M. de Montalembert gives to his readérs to receive or 
reject the miracles attributed to St. Wilfrid,* while he insists 
that some of the marvels in the life of Columba are historical 
facts ; and the method which accepts likelihoods as certainties, 
and regards as ‘ authentic’ those portions of a narrative which 
do not exhibit a supernatural machinery, must be set aside as 
simply fallacious. Still more must the dispassionate critic set 
his face against attempts to analyse the early history of Chris- 
tianity in Britain or in other countries from the point of view 
taken by the ecclesiastical historians of an age in which the hier- 
archical constitution of the Church had been fully developed. 
As we read the glowing pages of M. de Montalembert, the 
severe condemnation passed on all offenders against monastic 
and Christian morality, the candid admission that all was not 
rose-colour in the religious houses of the sixth and seventh 
centuries may almost cause us to forget that there may be 
momentous questions lying quite apart from the defiant pro- 
fligacy of English kings and the scandalous pilgrimages of 
English nuns. It may be true, as M.de Montalembert asserts, 
that the controversy which was practically ended by the defeat 
of Colman at the Council of Whitby may have been caused 
simply by the adherence of the Scottish Christians to a caleu- 
lation by which the time of the Easter festival had once been 
generally determined; and yet the question whether their 
obstinate retention of an obsolete rule may not point to some 
radical difference of principle may be no nearer to its answer. 
Of this important subject M. de Montalembert’s treatment is, 
to say the least, evasive: 

‘An honest and careful examination of all monastic peculiarities 
to be found in the life of Columba reveals nothing in the way either 
of observances or of duties which runs counter to the rules adopted 
by all the religious communities of the sixth century from the tradi- 
tions of the fathers of the desert. But what we see clearly is—first, 
the necessity of the vow or solemn profession to mark the definite 
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admission of the postulant into the society after a trial of whatever 
duration ; and, secondly, the absolute conformity of the religious 
life followed by Columba and his monks with the precepts and rites 
of the Catholic Church in all ages. Texts indisputable and undis- 
puted prove the existence of auricular confession, of the invocation 
of saints, the universal trust in their protection and in their inter- 
ference with the conduct of temporal affairs, the celebration of the 
mass, the Real Presence in the Eucharist, the celibacy of clerks, 
fasting and abstinence, prayer for the dead, the sign of the cross, 
and more particularly a diligent and profound study of the Scrip- 
tures. So fall the fancies of writers who think that in the Celtic 
Church they discern a primitive Christianity beyond the pale of 
Catholicism; so once more is the lie given to the absurd but in- 
veterate prejudice which accuses our fathers of having ignored or 
forbidden the study of the Bible.’ * 

It is obvious that a close agreement both in doctrine and 
practice may have coexisted with the most complete indepen- 
dence of the several Christian societies, and that so long as we 
infer the absolute authority of one Church from the mere fact 
of such agreement, we are not even on the right road towards 
solving the mystery. To treat the question as turning on an 
insignificant point of detailf is in truth but little to the pur- 
pose. Jor whatever reason, the Easter controversy interposed 
a great gulf between the Irish and the Latin Christians; for 
whatever reason Wilfrid, the victor in this dispute, the eager 
Latin partisan, was involved in a lifelong struggle with a hier- 
archy headed by another special champion of the Latin 
Church. 

The singularly inconsistent explanations of this great quarrel 
given by modern historians may fairly strengthen the convic- 
tion that the process of judging from inadequate materials is 
neither satisfactory nor profitable. According to M. de Monta- 
lembert, t the diocese of Wilfrid embraced the Picts of Lothian, 
the Britons of Cumberland, and the mixed clans of Galloway. 
These Wilfrid, he thinks, would seek to wean from their old 
traditions, and thus become the object of a suspicion and 
dislike which afterwards overwhelmed him. The view is 
plausible, until we remember that Wilfrid’s crusade against 
Celtic ecclesiastical usages would insure the favour of Arch- 
bishop Theodore rather than his enmity. In the opinion of 
Lappenberg,§ the division of the diocese of York was prompted 
by fears grounded on the unparalleled magnificence of Wilfrid 
as a prelate, while Wilfrid in his turn would naturally resist 


* Vol. iii. p. 301. + Vol. iv. p. 161. t Vol. iv. p. 226. 
§ England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings, vol. i. p. 186. 
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every measure likely to lessen his influence. But this view 
puts out of sight the fact that the one absorbing passion of 
Wilfrid’s life was devotion to the Roman Church and to the 
Pope, and that Gregory had expressed to Augustine his desire 
that the province of York should embrace twelve sees. Hence 
when Dr. Hook* explains the quarrel by the unwillingness of 
Wilfrid to relinquish the power which he possessed, we have 
to account for the singular circumstance that Wilfrid should 
run counter to the one authority whose slightest wish he pro- 
fessed to be ready at all hazards to carry out. When again 
Dr. Hook lays stress on the disregard with which Theodore 
treated the papal decree obtained by Wilfrid after his deposi- 
tion, he forgets seemingly that the Archbishop had complied 
with the papal decrees which enjoiicd the reinstatement of 
Wilfrid in the see filled by Chad, and that submission to one 
papal decree as such involved the duty of submission to all. 
Dean Milman alone candidly confesses that the causes of the 
great quarrel between Wilfrid and Theodore are lost in ob- 
scurity.f Yet when he tells us that Theodore brought with 
him to England the Roman love of order and organisation, we 
must not forget that thus far he was but seeking to realise 
the deepest yearnings of Wilfrid himself. When he adds that 
Theodore seems to have formed a great scheme for the sub- 
mission of the whole island to his metropolitan jurisdiction, we 
are driven to reply that the scheme was present both in its outline 
and in its details to the minds of Gregory and Augustine, and 
that on this supposition Wilfrid should have been his fellow- 
labourer, not his enemy. 

Whatever may have been its nature, the quarrel was undoubt- 
edly a serious one. It becomes absurd only in the pages of Mr. 
Faber.t True faith, it would seem, makes it necessary that 
the reader should forget in each page what the writer has 
said in the preceding, and according to Mr. Faber’s devotional 
history there was absolutely no ground for the quarrel at all. 
Both were ‘ ardent Romanisers,’ both were equally saints, and 
they unfortunately misunderstood each other. As Romanisers, 
they were both eager to carry out the wishes of Gregory. 
Still Theodore urged on ‘his favourite scheme with hardly 
‘ justifiable zeal,’ and he had ‘some reason’ for thinking that 
Wilfrid would object to the division of his diocese. This 
objection, it seems, owed its origin to a ‘ singular faculty given 

* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. i. ch. iv. 
{ History of Latin Christianity, book iv. ch. iv. 
¢ Lives of the English Saints. Wilfrid, Bishop of York. 
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may be inconsistent; but writers like Mr. Faber have a mel- 
ancholy preeminence amongst the large crowd of fanatics who 
deliberately debase the powers of their mind by a credulity 
which we are half tempted to ascribe rather to policy than to 
conviction. 


tive refreshment to the pages in which Mr. Burton has analysed 
the history of Columba, regretting only that the plan of his 
work has not suffered him to deal with that of Wilfrid. 
Although nothing is gained ‘by carping at the ecclesiastical 
‘ system of the middle ages,’ too great stress can scarcely be 
laid on his protest, that, if we would fairly give the history of 
still earlier Christianity, we cannot allow the assumption made 
by every writer brought up under that school that all the com- 


‘ part in the thirteenth or fourteenth century had existed from 


tion of time and design.’* It follows that ‘one cannot trust the 
ecclesiastical historians as correctly rendering events removed to any 
distance back from their own age. They write about everything 
as if the Church were construeted—say, in the sixth century— 
exactly on the model to which it has grown in the twelfth century. 
The St. Ninian, whose bare existence is hardly proved to the lay 
archeologist, is with them the head of a completed hierarchy, with 
dioceses for bishops and parishes for presbyters. Hence the extreme 
value of authenticated early records, such as Adamnan’s Life of 
St. Columba.’ 


porting that Columba ‘ considered himself in any way under the 
orders of the Bishop of Rome. That bishop, indeed, does not 
* happen to be mentioned in the book, though it is discursive and 
gossipy, speaking of contemporary ecclesiastics and distant 





like a new sense to honest and hard-working priests.’ ‘ It is 
the love of souls; and perhaps none but a saint could ade- 
quately measure the affliction which a teacher would suffer 
in having his spiritual children taken from his guidance and 
paternal care. ‘The convents and their dependent villages all 
up the valleys of those wooded streams of the romantic north 
—they were Wilfrid’s creation. There he went preaching 
and confirming and receiving confessions till he loved his 
spiritual sons and daughters as not one mother in Bethlehem 
loved her helpless innocents.’ Historians like Lappenberg 


From this cloying romance we turn with a feeling of posi- 


plex articulation of the system of which he found himself a 


the beginning.’ 


‘ The untrammelled student,’ he adds, ‘knows that it is the crea- 


In this life Mr. Burton has remarked, there is not a word im- 


* History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 260. 
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‘ states. Twice the city of Rome is mentioned—on one occasion 

‘ to lament that pestilence was rife there, and on another to pro- 
‘ claim that the fame of St. Columba had spread over Britain, 

‘Gaul, and Spain, and had reached Rome, the greatest of 
‘ cities.’ Nay more, the whole tenour of Irish medieval his- 
tory seems to bring into clear light facts which the ecclesiastical 

writers had sought to keep in the background or to suppress. 

M. de Montalembert is content to assert that Columba was 
not guilty of any open schism or rebellion against Roman 
authority. Mr. Burton, free from the prejudices by which M. 

de Montalembert is perhaps unconsciously swayed, perceives 
that then and for many centuries afterwards ‘ the Irish 
* Church was ever counted at headquarters a troublesome self- 
‘ willed establishment, and every effort was made to bring 
‘ into it fresh elements from sounder sources of Catholicism.’ 
The decisive step for insuring this result was taken by Hadrian 
IV., when he granted the island to Henry II. of England. 
The fact, Mr. Burton adds, is not easily realised by us, ‘ but 
‘ few historical positions are better attested than this, that the 
* English Saxon was sent to bring the Lrish Celt to a sense of 
‘ his duty to the holy see of Rome.’* 

Mr. Burton’s conclusions may not be acceptable to M. de 
Montalembert; but it is impossible to maintain that in his 
hands the method of historical criticism has yielded merely 
negative results and led to an indiscriminate scepticism. His 
researches have enabled him to make many additions to our 
positive knowledge of facts; and if a complicated Druidical 
hierarchy is an idea rather than a fact, our stock of historical 
information is really enlarged by our deliverance from an 
old and widespread delusion. A knowledge which dreads the 
strict application of the laws of evidence is no knowledge at 
all; and the man who seeks simply to learn whether certain 
alleged events have or have not taken place, will feel a real 
satisfaction in discarding impressions which he finds to be not 
founded on fact. ‘To shrink from the scrutiny implies a con- 
scious weakness ; and, on the other hand, nothing can be more 
certain than that ‘ we shall get accustomed, as we go on, to the 
‘destruction of larger portions of our belief. It is a useful 
*‘ process. When the historical stage is occupied by shadows, 
‘the mind gets bewildered among them, and we cannot easily 
see and estimate any little morsel of actual truth that may 
come forward with its honest claims upon our notice.’ + The 


‘ 


‘ 


* History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 257. 
{ Ibid., vol. i. p. 105. 
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publication of such a history as that of Mr. Burton is a most 
cheering sign that the glories of the conjectural school of his- 
torians are on the wane, and strengthens the hope that we may 
shortly see no more of the dismal capita mortua which even 
such writers ag Thucydides and Milton set up to be wor- 
shipped. 

The necessity, imposed on Latin hagiologists, of adapting 
history to a more modern ecclesiastical constitution precludes 
us from accepting unreservedly their accounts of the more 
ancient forms of discipline; and we decline to believe that the 
monastic system of Columba involved even the obligation 
of celibacy until we have some clear and positive evidence 
to outweigh facts which seem to point in another direction. 
In any case, we are fully justified in regarding the Latin 
assertion as unproven, when we remember that in Italy itself 
the question: was not settled before the days of Hildebrand. 
Without going further than M. de Montalembert’s pages, we 
have abundant indications that the accounts of the monastic 
system of Columba have been modified to suit the needs 
of altered times. His disciples are reckoned by thousands 
and tens of thousands, and the asceticism to which they are 
subjected is more severe than that of Benedict. Exhibiting 
in themselves a high ideal of saintliness, they strive to leaven 
the whole mass around them. Yet their work is undone almost 
as soon as it is finished. Two hundred monks of Derry, so 
the story runs, fall in battle with the neighbouring monks of 
Clonmacnoise; and no sooner is a great saint dead than we 
hear of nothing but fire-raising, assassination, and massacre 
through all the country round. It is quite possible, as M. de 
Montalembert thinks, that it would have been tenfold worse if 
the monks had not been there; but it is also possible that their 
monachism may have differed greatly from the accounts given 
of it by later writers. They were confessedly restless vagrants, 
roaming from land to land, and taking part in the wars of rival 
clans with more substantial weapons than their prayers. 

This roving habit, which brought about the introduction of 
Irish monachism into Gaul, is the feature which most strikingly 
distinguishes the monks of Columba from those of Benedict ; 
yet it is but one of many phases exhibited by the Protean 
monachism whether of the Eastern or the Western world. 
The history of Columba thus brings us back to the point 
from which we started, and of which we cannot afford to lose 
sight if we would rea lly understand the system as a whole. 
At no time has the sy stem been true to its idea. That idea 
aimed at crushing all individual feelings: it ought to have 
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produced a barren monotony and arrested the development 
of all personal character. But from the first, in spite of their 
self-renunciation. the character of the man would reveal itself 
under the proposed self-annihilation of the monk. While 
Macarius was courting in a marsh the stings of venomous in- 
sects, Antony mused in his more graceful retreat, soothed by 
the murmurs of a brook under the shade of spreading palm- 
trees. While the coarser ascetic exhibited his gymnastic feats 
on the summit of a rock or a pillar, Basil was meditating on 
the beautiful scenes which he compared to the island of Ca- 
lypso; and Gregory, his friend, though he renounced all else, 
refused to give up the one cherished gift of honeyed eloquence. 
Monachism was never stationary. No idea has ever exhibited a 
more marvellous power of development and renovation; none 
has involved so many contradictions; none has more strictly 
contained the seeds of its own ultimate destruction. An- 
choritism, to those who do not accept its philosophical basis, is 
in some respects repulsive, in others loathsome. The monasti- 
cism of Lanfranc or Anselm presents an image of singular 
majesty and beauty. It has, however, been attained not so 
much by a modification of the original idea as by a real de- 
parture from it. The rapidity with which it passes through 
the stages of transition seems altogether capricious. Some 
houses continue for generations to exhibit the lower and more 
legitimate type; others seem at once to develope into high in- 
tellectual activity and greatness. While Benedict at Monte 
Cassino was crushing the minds and the bodies of his monks, 
Cassiodorus, in his beautiful Calabrian retreat, was raising a 
monastery of which the buildings were as vast as they were 
splendid, and storing up in it an immense library. The dull 
manual labour of Benedict was replaced at Vivaria by an in- 
cessant study of all art and literature, both sacred and profane. 
With these more striking contradictions there were incon- 
sistencies on almost every other characteristic of the anchorite 
philosophy. Some encouraged, others repressed, the extiava- 
gances of asceticism. While one upheld the superior merit of 
filth, another enforced the more attractive duty of cleanliness, 
If Bernard refused to see the lake which lay directly beneath 
him, Basil and Cassiodorus surveyed the beauties of earth, 
sky, and water with no scrupulous or reluctant vision. In the 
songs of Columba, ‘ the woods in which he had dwelt pleasantly 
‘rustle their green leaves, and the streams are there with the 
‘sound of all their waters.* The narrowest ignorance, the 


* Scott, ‘ Legend of Montrose.’ 
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most profound learning, rude barbarism and an exquisite taste, 
an utter nakedness and a lavish magnificence of art and ritual, 
characterise different orders of the same age, or the same order 
at different times. But while their history exhibits a constant 
tendency to pass from the ruder to the more graceful types, 
the rough Teutonic activity, poured into the effete civilisation 
of Rome, furnished an endless supply of vehement spirits who 
chafed at the growing splendour, and revived more or less suc- 
cessfully the ancient simplicity of their order. But to the 
earliest form it became gradually more and more impossible to 
adhere. Stephen Harding might plunge into the wilderness 
of Citeaux in disgust at the degeneracy of Molesme; but his 
own disciple Bernard, with all of Stephen’s monastic spirit and 
more than Stephen’s monastic rigour, becomes the centre and 
virtual ruler of Christendom in politics, in science, and in 
theology. Finally, monasticism, which attained its glory by 
departing from its own idea, was the immediate parent of an 
intellectual movement which has had its issue in Teutonic 
Christianity. So far as it succeeded in confining the monk to 
the routine of vague meditation, of endless offices and rude 
manual labour, the fabric of Latin Christianity was safe; but 
the fatal step was already taken when to the warning against 
too much learning a monk could reply, ‘If I had the know- 
‘ledge of God, I should never offend Him: they disobey Him 
‘who do not know Him.’ 

The first dawn of real thought in the cloister was the 
beginning of the vast controversies of scholastic philosophy. 
Bernard might be victorious in his appeal to faith and authority 


against the subtleties of Abelard; but the controversy itself 


was a pledge that the ashes which he left smouldering would 
burst into flame when faith and authority would no longer avail 
to quench it. Yet more, the reforms of men like Stephen 
Harding and Bernard were a protest not merely against the 
gentler rule of Peter the Venerable, but against every eccle- 
siastical departure from apostolic simplicity. Every attempt to 
revive the stern asceticism of Benedict and Columba exhibited 
a significant contrast not only to the magnificent abbot of a 
learned and renowned community, but to secular priests and 
prelates whose sacerdotal character had long been disguised by 
the garb of feudalism. The contrast called forth the orthodox 
protests of Arnold of Brescia. That protest was for the time 
crushed in his death; it was repressed again in the funeral piles 
which were lit at Constance; but the revolt of Germany and 
England was the inevitable result when popes and councils 
had no longer the strength to extinguish it. 
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From that time to the present Latin monachism has con- 
tented itself with controlling or crushing the natural instincts 
and affections of individual men and women. In the words of 
M. de Montalembert, monks have formed in all ages the great 
army of sacrifice; but since they have ceased to convert the 
nations, the sacrifice has been bounded to the mere abandon- 
ment of family and home, and from this point of view the most 
complete self-devotion is that of the nun. The eloquence 
with which M. de Montalembert dwells on the beneficent lives 
and sweetening influences of the great company of virgins who 
have loved to think of themselves as brides of Christ, comes 
from no indifferent spectator. The plough has passed over his 
back, and made long furrows. He has had to give up his own 
child to swell the hosts which now conquer only in the cloister, 
and the iron has gone deep into his soul. The simple pathos 
of his words will be felt by all:— 

‘This daily spectacle of self-sacrifice I, who speak of it, have 
myself seen and experienced. ‘That which I had beheld only across 
the ages and in books was one day brought before my eyes, which 
were bathed with the tears of a father’s agony. Who will not fergive 
me, if impelled by this imperishable memory, I have lengthened, 
perhaps unreasonably, this portion of a work which has too long re- 
mained unfinished? How many others have felt the same anguish 
with myself, and with a feeling of despair have looked their last on 
a dearly loved child or sister?’ * 

We can but say that the terms of the surrender differ widely 
from the conditions which ‘the religious’ of the earlier ages 
seem to have imposed on themselves or on others, and that the 
true sacrifice comes rather from himself than from his child. 
‘I go to die,’ she said, as she bade him farewell,—‘ to die 
‘to you, die to all. 1 shall never be either wife or mother, 
‘I shall not even be your child. I shall exist for God only.’ 
The language of the cloister is changed since the days of 
Winfred. ‘Since I have been deprived of the solace of 
‘ your presence,’ writes Egburga to the apostle of Friesland, 
‘I cease not to embrace your neck with sisterly affection. 
‘ Since the death of my brother you are the man whom I 
‘love above all others.’ Doubtless the love was pure ; but 
the delight which she receives from the actual society of Boni- 
face cannot be explained away. ‘Do you not know,’ writes 
another to her brother,‘ that you are dearer to me than any 
‘ other living being? It is impossible for me to put down in 
‘ writing what I really feel.’ These are but two of many 


* Vol. v. p. 383. 
VOL. CXXVII. NO. CCLX. KrF 
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passages, quoted by M. de Montalembert, which clearly show 
that the professed nun has had no thought of renouncing the 
natural affections which bind men to their kinsfolk or their 
friends. May it be that here too the system has lost some- 
thing of its pliancy and its vigour, since its sphere of action 
has become more cramped? Have we here also a change which 
has been unregistered or discreetly passed over in silence by 
historians wise in their generation? Assuredly when St. 
Theresa, referring to her parting from her father, said that her 
love of God was not strong enough to raise her wholly above 
the feelings of natural tenderness, she spoke a language little 
in harmony with the greetings sent by Lioba to Boniface. 

M. de Montalembert is a keen admirer of the free constitu- 
tion of England, and his love for all that is great in the 
English character has acquired strength with years. It is 
perhaps strange that he should fail to connect the self-govern- 
ment of Englishmen with the fact that their idea of sacrifice is 
not that of Latin Christianity. In the monks and nuns of all 
ages M. de Montalembert sees a host of intercessors whose 
lives are needed to keep the world sweet, and without whose 
prayers the salt of humanity would lose its savour. The same 
faith animates a prominent, though perhaps not large, section 
in the Church of England; and these also assert, with M. de 
Montalembert, that the rejection of their claims is the rejec- 
tion of the belief of any medium between the soul and God. 
Ye have not long since had occasion to express our belief that 
this truly expresses the state of the case.* Believing this we 
are constrained to maintain further that, although the monastic 
orders have done much to promote the good of man, the ideal 


which they have proposed to themselves is no more that of 


genuine sacrifice than a collection of probable statements is 


history. The highest forms of self-surrender are those of 


which the world knows nothing, and whose beauty is derived 
not from the halo of sacerdotal sentiment, but from the quiet 
discharge of unromantic and, it may be, irksome duties. 


* Edinburgh Review, No. cclvi., April, 1867, p. 455. 
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([ne education which acquaints a man with the natural prin- 

ciples of the art or calling he professes is, to him, tech- 
nical education. ‘The general knowledge of the fundamental 
principles and laws which govern all material things is the 
result of scientific education. Thus the latter would include 
the former, and, were it rightly conducted, a general scientific 
education would form the basis on which a particular technical 
education might be afterwards raised; and a young man who 
had first acquired an elementary knowledge of the physical or 
natural sciences would find it easy to build upon this founda- 
tion, and to secure a competent and increasing knowledge of 
the scientific conditions of his particular art or trade. 

In Britain, owing to the lack of a general scientific educa- 
tion in all our universities and great schools, the mental con- 
dition of the so-called educated classes has hitherto been, and 
for some time will continue to be, remarkably one-sided. What 
young men know is of little practical service, while what they 
do not learn is too often that which they most urgently require 

know. Even their seniors are lamentably deficient in an 
acquaintance with the common things of science. Everybody 
is aware of this, and Mr. Grove only stated what is trite and 
obvious, when, in addressing the British Association as the 
President of the meeting at Nottingham, he observed :—* It is 
« sad to see the number of so-called educated men who, travelling 
by railway, voyaging by steamboat, consulting the almanack 
for the time of sun-rise or full moon, have not the most ele- 
mentary knowledge of a steam-engine, a barometer, or a 
quadrant; and who will listen with a half-confused faith to 
the most idle predic tions as to weather or cometic influences, 
while they are in a state of crass ignorance as to the cause of 
the trade-winds, or the form of a comet’s path.’ Unfortu- 
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nately, every man of science can confirm this allegation, and 
even extend it to much more simple and elementary questions 
than the cause of trade-winds or the course of comets, for 
instances are often current in conversation of the almost in- 
credible ignorance of men of high social or professional stand- 
ing. The narration of such instances is received and passed 
off with a laugh, because men great in their professions or 
possessions can afford to be ignorant of many things; but the 
case is very different when men are ignorant of the principles 
of those sciences which underlie their own art or calling, and 
when the deficiencies in their education make their appearance 
in the application and products of their skill. The effect be- 
comes of the gravest consequence when such deficiencies tell 
largely upon the trade and the manufactures of our country ; 
and it is with reference to this very momentous consequence 
that we now propose to treat of the topic of Technical and 
Scientific Education. 

We may commence with the candid though painful admis- 
sion, that no country in the world approaching to England in 
manufacturing eminence is so radically deficient in special 
industrial education. Broadly viewed, the whole system of 
technical education has, at this late day, to take root and grow 
in our soil, ‘The more we consider this deficiency, the more 
marvellous and melancholy does it appear. This country, 
which has asserted and assumed the manufacturing preemi- 
nence over all countries—this country, which at least for many 
years maintained its asserted industrial supremacy—has done 
so, in spite of the absence of early education in the very 
groundwork of its supremacy. It has been the birthplace and 
cradle of most of those great mechanical inventions which have 
changed the face of society and given wings to commerce. 
The steam-engine, the locomotive engine, the application of 
steam to manifold uses, the steam-hammer, the planing-machine, 
the spinning-jenny, the power-loom, the self-acting mule, and 
numerous other machines, besides a multitude of tools and im- 
plements for executing particular work—all owe their invention 
or improvement to our country, and the nearly exclusive use 
of these machines and implements for many past years has been 
the principal cause of our manufacturing preeminence. But 
free trade, great and international exhibitions, and extended 
international intercourse have made these wonderful machines 
and appliances known and available to all Europe. During 
the last century we held our local and our natural advantages 
without serious rivalry, while we were separated from the rest 
of Europe by the sea, and exempted from long and desolating 
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wars. <All our natural possessions of coal and iron and other 
materials were then almost exclusively in our own hands and 
under our own command. The case, however, at present 
is essentially different. Other countries enjoy peace, other 
countries have displayed energy and enterprise, and have seen 
and admired and adopted our machines and our tools. Fur- 
nished with these, they start as rivals in the same race, and 
they in effect say, There is nothing which England has made 
which we cannot make. We also have coal and iron; we also 
have capital and workmen. From her we can get, by the 
freedom of trade, all that we require ; from her we can obtain 
models, and we can improve upon her implements and her 
processes, and will strenuously endeavour to procure cheaper 
machines and cheaper goods, and to undersell her in some 
markets and compete with her in all. 

We must therefore admit, however reluctantly, that we can 
no longer hope to forestall other nations, and to fill half the 
markets of the world with the products of our looms and fac- 
tories, unless we can advance beyond our former selves. The 
inquiry now is not what we have been, but what we relatively 
are; not whether we have gained a high place and reputation, 
but whether we can retain them? To rest upon our oars is to 
drift backwards; and not to be the first is soon, in this age of 
activity, to be the last. 

What, then, is our actual relative place in the manufacturing 
and engineering industry of the world at this time? All who 
have given attention to this subject have expressed their mis- 
givings or their decided opinion to the effect that we have 
lost the first place and are fast retrograding. This is no 
longer a matter of conjecture, for the Paris Exhibition of last 
year afforded evidences of our decline upon the largest possible 
scale. Making due allowance for some degree of misrepre- 
sentation, and for a considerable amount of unrepresentation 
on the part of our manufacturers, particularly in the classes of 
heavy goods and machinery, the verdict of several competent 
judges is against our present preeminence, and, with various 
forms of emphasis, a declaration of our gradual decline. Dr. 
Lyon Playfair affirms that as juror in one of the classes of the 
Paris Exhibition he had an opportunity of gathering many 
opinions as to the position which England then occupied in the 
great industrial competition, and that he is sorry to add that 
with very few exceptions a singular accordance of opinion 
prevailed that our country had shown but little inventiveness 
and made but little progress in the peaceful arts of industry 
since 1862. Deficient representation in some of the industries 
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might have accounted for this judgment against us, but when 
we find that, out of ninety classes, there were scarcely a dozen 
in which preeminence was unhesitatingly awarded to us, this 
plea must be abandoned. 

‘My own opinion,’ says Dr. Lyon Playfair, ‘is worthy only of 
the confidence which might be supposed to attach to my knowledge 
of the chemical arts; but when I found some of our chief mechanical 
and civil engineers lamenting the want of progress in their in- 
dustries, and pointing to the wonderful advances which other nations 
were making ; when I found our chemical and even textile manu- 
facturers uttering similar complaints, I naturally devoted attention 
to elicit their views as to the causes. So far as I could gather them 
by conversation, the one cause upon which there was most unanimity 
of conviction is that France, Prussia, Austria, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land possess good systems of industrial education for the masters 
and managers of factories and workshops, and that England possesses 
none.’ * 

Upon this statement as a text, some of the jurors and other 
gentlemen of scientific and manufacturing eminence have been 
induced to comment and to add their own opinions. Professor 
Tyndall thinks that England is sure to fall behind as regards 
those industries into which the scientific element enters. In 
fact, he has long entertained the opinion, that in virtue of the 
better education provided by continental nations, England 
must one day—and that no distant one—find herself outstripped 
by those nations, both in the arts of peace and war. As sure 
as knowledge is power, this must be the result. The Rev. 
Canon Norris, one of the Inspectors of Schools, observes— 

‘I must confess that my examination of the things sent from 
Austrian, French, and Prussian schools, compared in my own mind, 
not with what England sent (for we were not at all fairly repre- 
sented) but with my own knowledge of what England might have 
sent, led me to believe that while in the matter of primary educa- 
tion, we were (to say the least) well abreast of those three nations, 
yet in the matter of higher instruction, of all that tends to convert 
the mere workman into the artisan, Austria, France, and Prussia 
were clearly passing us.’ 

The personal testimonies of very competent judges in various 

. > 
departments of manufacture concur in the same conclusion. 
Mr. Edward Huth, of Huddersfield, who had closely examined 
the woollen textile fabrics during our Exhibition in 1851, and 
who had acted as juror for these fabrics in the Exhibition of 
1862, as well as last year at Paris, enjoyed very favourable 


* Letter from Dr. Lyon Playfair to Lord Taunton, May 15th, 
1867, in Report relative to Technical Education. 
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opportunities of comparing the progress made by different 
countries in that important branch of industry, thus expresses 
his opinion :— 

‘I am sorry to say that although we may still be unsurpassed in 
many of our productions, we no longer hold that preeminence 
which was accorded to us in the Exhibition of 1851. Although an 
industry which has obtained a considerable state of perfection does 
naturally not advance in ten years as rapidly as the one which was 
at that period less fully developed, I fear that the enormous strides 
that have of late been made by our continental rivals in France, 
Belgium, Prussia, and Austria will make it daily more difficult for 
our woollen manufactures to hold, not only their former prominent 
position, but even in many cases to maintain their present one. It 
is high time that not only the Government, but that every indi- 
vidual who loves his country, should make thorough inquiries into 
the causes of such a state of things. Like Dr. Playfair, I made it a 
point during my stay in Paris to converse with many English as 
well as foreign jurors on this point. I found my (for a long time 
previously entertained) convictions entirely confirmed, that it is the 
want of industrial education in this country which prevents our 
manufacturers from making that progress which other nations are 
making. From all I could see and learn I found both masters and 
foremen of other countries much more scientifically educated than 
our own. This, however, is not all. The workmen themselves of 
other countries have a far superior education to ours, many of whom 
have none whatever. Their productions show clearly that there is 
not a machine working a machine, but that brains sit at the loom 
and intelligence stands at the spinning-wheel.’ 


Let us hear another witness, thoroughly skilled in his own 
department. Mr. James E. M‘Connell, who was a juror for 
England at Paris, says :— 

‘In the class of which I was juror for England, I made a very 
careful examination and comparison of our locomotive engines, 
carriages, and railway machinery, apparatus and material as shown 
by this country, with the same articles exhibited by France, Germany, 
and Belgium. I am firmly convinced that our former superiority 
either in material or workmanship no longer exists; in fact, there 
are engines shown there made in France and Germany equal to 
those of the best English makers. It requires no skill to predict 
that, unless we adopt a system of technical education for our work- 
men in this country, we shall soon not hold our own in cheapness 
of cost as well as in excellence of quality of our mechanical pro- 
ductions.’ 


With reference to machinery, another witness, Captain 
Frederick Beaumont, R.E., thus testifies :— 


‘There can be no doubt as to the immense strides which foreign 
mechanical engineering has lately made, notably I think in the case 
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of France and Belgium, and by which they are rapidly overtaking 
the industrial power of Great Britain. My impression is that this 
advance has been greatly owing to a successful copying of English 
designs, and to the use of English machine tools. Of course, did 
the foreigners merely confine themselves to copying, they would 
never surpass us, but while following that which in our mechanical 
designs is good, they are also seeking (and that not unsuccessfully) 
to apply theoretical knowledge in a way which, to my humble 
judgment, shows that they will soon have little to learn from us.’ 


In a memorandum which Mr. Scott Russell prepared, at the 
request of some of the jurors in Paris last year, as a collective 
expression of opinions on this subject, it is observed— 


‘We have to specify that those branches, in which other countries 
have now shown more rapid advancement, are some of our own 
great manufactures of steel and iron, steam machinery, locomotive 
engines, and tools and manufacturing machinery in general. We do 
not say that in all of these other nations have excelled us, in some 
they have not yet equalled us. But what we do feel and therefore 
frankly state is, that their progress has in the last sixteen years, 
since the first Exhibition of 1851, been remarkably greater than 
ours. ... Prussia, Switzerland, Belgium, France, and America seem 
to make progress in proportion to their excellence of educational 
training. Prussia in steel, iron, and general engineering work ; 
Switzerland in scientific engineering, machinery, and watch and 
telegraphic work, and in textile manufactures; Belgium in metal 
working and mechanical trades; France in metal work, and in steam 
engines, engineering structures, naval architecture, and steam navi- 
gation. All these nations seem to exhibit growing skill and pro- 
gress in proportion to the excellence of the education and training 
they give to their manufacturing population.’ 


We have good reason to believe that if the actual number of 


cases of failure in competitive manufacturing could be placed 
together, England’s decline would be exhibited in a much more 
striking manner than is commonly conceived; more especially 
in engineering and iron and steel working. Such instances are 
current in conversation, but they seldom appear in print, and 
if they do appear at all, it is only in separated statements. Let 
one illustrative example be given. It was affirmed by the 
chairman at the last annual distribution of prizes and certifi- 
cates to the successful students of the Royal Arsenal Science 
Classes at Woolwich, that two very large contracts for loco- 
motive engines, &c., amounting to respectively 160,000/. and 
325,000/., recently tendered for by several European countries, 
both went from England,—one to France, and the other to 
Austria—apparently from England’s inability to compete in 
price with these rivals, 
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When we turn to some other branches of manufacturing 
industry, we find similar testimony borne, and notably in the 
instance of hosiery, by Mr. A. J. Mundella, who is the 
managing partner of a firm employing five thousand work- 
people, with establishments in Nottingham, Derby, and Lough- 
borough, and with branches in Saxony. Mr. Mundella is a 
very competent witness in his own branch, both from his own 
experience of thirty years past and his acquaintance with 
manufacturers and their workshops in France and in Germany, 
and therefore his conclusions deserve special attention. 


‘As the result of my observation,’ says this gentleman, ‘I have 
for four or five years past been increasingly alarmed for our in- 
dustrial supremacy, and my experience of the Paris Exhibition has 
only confirmed and strengthened my fears. In my own branch we 
still maintain the lead in the majority of articles, but the progress 
made by France and Germany since 1862 is truly astonishing, and 
it has been much greater than our own. I am of opinion that 
Englishmen possess more energy, enterprise, and inventiveness than 
any other European nation. ‘The best machines in my trade now at 
work in France and Germany are the inventions of Englishmen, 
and in most cases of uneducated workmen; but these machines of 
English invention are constructed and improved by men who have 
had the advantage of a superior industrial education. The largest 
hosiery machine shop in France is that of Monsieur Tailbours at 
St. Just; models of all the best English machines have been pur- 
chased and imported, and they are there improved and constructed 
on thoroughly scientific principles under the superintendence of a 
young man who, I was informed, took high honours at the school of 
the Government in Paris. 

‘Precisely the same thing is taking place in Saxony; but the 
Saxons are, in respect of education, both primary and industrial, 
much in advance of the French, and in my branch they are our most 
formidable rivals. ... The contrast betwixt the work-people of 
England and Saxony engaged in the same industry, is most humili- 
ating. I have had statistics taken of various workshops and rooms 
in factories in this district [Nottingham], and the frightful ignor- 
ance they reveal is disheartening and appalling. Iwas born and 
educated amongst the working-classes, and all my life have been in 
close association with them, but I never realised the condition of 
the lower masses of our work-people, till I took the pains to examine 
them personally in the manner I have indicated. In Saxony, our 
manager, an Englishman of superior intelligence, and greatly in- 
terested in education, during a residence of seven years has never 
yet met with a workman who cannot read or write. And not in 
the limited and imperfect manner in which the majority of English 
artisans are said to read and write, but with a freedom and familiarity 
that enables them to enjoy reading, and to conduct their corre- 
spondence in a creditable and often superior style. Some of the 
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sons of our poorest workmen in Saxony are receiving a technical 
education at the polytechnic schools, such as the sons of our manu- 
facturers cannot hope to obtain. Whilst, therefore, I believe that 
the English workman is possessed of greater natural capacity than 
any of his foreign competitors, I am of opinion that he is gradually 
losing the race through the superior intelligence which foreign 
governments are carefully developing in their artisans.’ 

One of the British exhibitors at Paris, who was a juror in 
our own Exhibition of 1862, is amongst those striking examples 
of great success in manufacturing industry which our country 
sometimes produces. Originally a working-man, Mr. James 
Young had the skill and prescience to take advantage of a 


discovery in practical chemistry, and is now the possessor of 


perhaps the most lucrative establishment of its kind in the 
world. He is entitled, therefore,,to be listened to with peculiar 
interest on the question now before us. As one of the 
observers at the Paris Exhibition in connexion with others 
before quoted, he remarks :— 

‘So formidable did the rate of progress of other nations appear to 
many of us that several meetings of jurors, exhibitors, and others 
took place at the Louvre Hotel on the subject. The universal im- 
pression at these meetings was that the rate of progress of foreign 
nations in the larger number of our staple industries was much 
greater than our own. But it must be stated that a large number 
of our first-class machine and other manufacturers are not exhibitors 
in Paris, whereas other nations, I believe, have taken care to bring 
forward their very best; still the great progress of other countries 
is evident. The reason for this increased rate of progress is the 
excellent system of technical education given to the masters of 
workshops, sub-managers, foremen, and even workmen. England 
for a long time excelled all other countries in the finish of her 
machines; but now we find that foreign machine-makers are rapidly 
approaching us in finish, and having skilled and intelligent labour 
cheaper than ourselves, are progressing in all the elements of manu- 
facturing. Permit me to use my own case as an illustration. 
Originally I was a working-man, but have succeeded in increasing 
the range of manufacturing industry. The foundation of my success 
consisted in my having been fortunately attached to the laboratory 
of the Andersonian University in Glasgow, where I learned chemistry 
under Graham, and natural philosophy and other subjects under the 
respective professors. ‘This knowledge gave me the power of im- 
proving the chemical manufactures into which I afterwards passed 
as a servant, and ultimately led to my being the founder of a new 
branch of industry and owner of the largest chemical manufacturing 
works of the kingdom. It would be most ungrateful of me if I did 
not recognise the importance of scientific and technical education in 
improving and advancing manufactures. Many men without such 
education have made inventions and improvements, but they have 
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struggled against enormous difficulties, which only a powerful genius 
could overcome, and they have been sensible of the obstacles to their 
progress. Stephenson, who so greatly improved locomotives, had to 
be his own instructor, but he sent his son Robert to Edinburgh 
University, and the son did works at least as great as the father, 
and with far less difficulty to himself,’ 


From these testimonies it will be seen that there is a concur- 
rence of strong opinions on the unfavourable side, while a few 
lay much stress upon the amount of unrepresentation at the 
Paris Exhibition. Some foreign nations were in the view of 
Mr. Robert Mallet ‘ represented on a scale preposterously 
‘ beyond their merits; for example in spinning, England the 
‘ first country as to that in the world, appears almost nowhere, 
‘while Belgium would to the superficial eye appear the 
*‘ greatest spimning country in the world.’ There is, however, 
scarcely any difference of opinion as to the radical cause of our 
backwardness or decline, to whatever extent that may be 
admitted. All concur in the conviction that we greatly need 
the technical education in which as a nation we are so de- 
ficient, and other nations are so far beyond us. In addition to 
the opinions already quoted, numerous others might be cited 
to the same effect. ‘That the rapid progress of many trades 
‘abroad has been greatly facilitated by the superior technical 
‘ knowledge of the directors everywhere, and by the compara- 
‘ tively advanced elementary instruction of the workers in some 
‘ departments of industry, can admit of but. little doubt,’ is the 
verdict of Mr. Samuelson. At the close of his letter on tech- 
nical education abroad, he adds :— 


‘At the same time, it cannot justly be said that their superior 
education has led our neighbours to make any striking industrial 
improvements. The manufacture of the more important textile 
fabrics certainly does not owe its present advanced position in any 
marked degree to continental inventiveness. In the production 
of iron and steel also, if a step has been taken in advance of us, 
as regards some peculiar though important products, this is due, 
except perhaps in the case of the steel castings of Bochum and 
Firminy, less to the development of new discoveries, than to a care- 
ful and intelligent improvement of processes common to all, and to 
some priority in the utilisation of resources at least as readily within 
the reach of our manufacturers as of those of any other country. 
Our Dr. Percy’s great work is translated into every continental 
language, and used as a text-book in the continental schools, whilst 
the improvements lately made abroad are engaging the serious 
attention of our own metallurgists.’ 


In these words we read the opinion of an observer rather 
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biassed in favour of our own manufacturers, and he is corrobo- 
rated by the previously cited opinion of Mr. Mundella, that 
* Englishmen possess more energy, enterprise, and inventive- 
‘ ness than any other European nation.’ We have the talents 
and the endowments which have placed us first in the race, 
but our defects lie in our inadequate knowledge of how to 
use them as well as others enjoying inferior talents and fewer 
natural gifts. 

‘Our manufacturing artisans,’ continues Mr. Samtielson, ‘are im- 
perfectly taught, our agricultural labourers illiterate; neither one 
nor the other can put forth with effect the splendid qualities with 
which Providence has endowed our people. Our foremen, chosen 
from the lower industrial ranks, have no sufficient opportunities of 
correcting the deficiencies of their early education. Our managers 
are too apt in every case of novelty to proceed by trial and error, 
without scientific principles to guide them ; and the sons of our great 
manufacturers too often despise the pursuits of their fathers as mere 
handicrafts, unworthy of men of wealth and education, or else, over- 
looking the beautiful examples which they afford of the application 
of natural laws to the wants of man, follow them solely as a means 
of heaping up more wealth, or at the best for want of other occu- 
pations.’ 


It is not, however, quite correct to underrate the inventive- 
ness of foreigners, for as Mr. Samuelson himself records in the 
instance of steel castings, 


‘In no other factory except those of Bochum and at Sheffield, 
under Herr Mayer’s instructions (who is also the inventor of the 
process), have these steel castings been produced as yet. ‘The pro- 
blem of combining the toughness of steel with the fluidity of cast- 
iron has hitherto been solved by him alone. Some approach has of 
late been made to its solution by Emile Martin, and Krupp has 
succeeded in casting solid steel wheels; but even in this less diffi- 
cult shape, his productions have as yet scarcely attained a commer- 
cial position. The steel dise wheels of Bochum, on the other hand, 
cast in a single piece, are now to be found on nearly every German 
railway ; and whilst the price scarcely exceeds that of iron wheels, 
their durability is incomparably greater. About 20,000 of them 
are already running; many thousand sets are being added every 
year. 

The Herr Mayer here referred to is the chief technical 
director, and in fact the founder of Bochum, and a mathemati- 
cian of remarkable ability, though self-educated. Bochum is 
in the centre of the Westphalian coal pits. 

Another notable instance of foreign inventive genius is the 
new process of Monsieur Emile Martin, for the production of 
cast, as distinguished from Bessemer steel, in a reverberatory 
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furnace, a process so cheap that it is employed like that of 
Bessemer, as modified at Terre Noire, in the manufacture of 
steel rails. The ingots run from the furnace are simply rolled 
and the rails produced are so good in quality that the waste 
ends are used in the works for tools or chisels, without having 
been remelted. At the same time the molten steel is so fluid 
that it can be run into’moulds, and the castings produced 
combine the hardness of iron with the tenacity of steel. Modi- 
fications of the same principle produce most excellent homo- 
geneous metal for gun-barrels and other purposes, and the new 
process has been patented in France and England. So far 
have inventiveness and careful management advanced that it 
eannot be denied that the establishments at Terre Noire and 
Firminy, both near St. Etienne, in the coal basin of the Loire, 
are beyond all others in the economical production of cheap 
steel. 

But with some allowance for the inventive as well as the 
economical and managing genius of foreign manufacturers, we 
may still claim for ourselves the le: ding place in relation 
to the first-named faculty, and therefore the principal stress 
should be laid upon its development and early culture. Pro- 
bably the most effective mode of showing what should be 
its character and how its results directly operate, will be to 
give a short account, from Mr. Samuelson’s letter and other 
sources, of some of the principal continental schools and colleges 
established for industrial or technical tuition. As foreigners 
have taken our machinery and fabrics for their models, and 
have copied and improved upen them, it would be a graceful 
return that we should take their technical schools as our 
models and improve upon them. They have learned from us 
how to manufacture, let us see if we can learn from them how 
to teach. 

The city of Paris spends annually more than 200,000/. upon 
its primary schools for children and adults, all of which are 
entirely gratuitous, on its schools of design, and its scholarships 
and other disbursements for education. But our present con- 
cern is with its special industrial schools. Before adverting 
to the technical schools proper of Paris, we may briefly notice 
two large secondary and successful schools, which are far 
more extended in their range of studies than our own large 
schools. These are the two great municipal schools—the Ecole 
Turgot, a day-school in the Rue Vert Bois, in the midst of the 
trading population, intended chiefly for the use of the smaller 
tradespeople ; and the Collége Chaptal, in the Rue Blanche, 
for boarders and day-se holars, frequented by the children of the 
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wealthier residents. The Ecole Turgot, founded in 1839, re- 
ceives children intended for any calling except the learned pro- 
fessions and the higher grades of the public service. It now 
has 800 pupils, of whom nearly 100 hold exhibitions from the 
municipality ; ; and although this school is already too full, the 
number of ap »plic ations for admittance is always in excess of 
the vacancies. The school-fees are for each boy 61. 12s. per 
annum, and they are sufficient to defray the expenses of the 
school, amounting in all to 21,5204 per annum. Latin is not 
taught in any division, but the English and German languages 
form a part of the ordinary three years’ course. C hemistry 
and natural philosophy are begun in the second year, and a 
complete course of natural history, with its application to the 
arts and commerce, a final course of chemistry and natural 
philosophy, together with practical analysis in the laboratory, 
distinguish this school. 

In the Collége Chaptal the course extends over six years, 
four being passed in the lower, and two in the higher division. 
It contains 950 boys, of whom 600 are boarders, the payment 
of the latter amounting to from 42/. to 48/2 It has disbursed 
48,000/, out of its own income, since its establishment in 1844, 
in the purchase of ground and the erection of buildings. With 

large staff of well-paid professors and teachers, whose cost 
amounts to nearly 12,0002, this school now pays a surplus of 
over 3,200/. per annum to the city funds. Among its pro- 
fessors are some of the most eminent in France, and they teach 
carefully and examine closely. For the six weeks preceding 
their vacation, the boys of the upper division pay visits to 
industrial works, and take notes of the dimensions of the 
machinery, and of the parts of the works, from which they 
afterwards execute plans and elevations. Some of these draw- 
ings are accurately made and beautifully finished. The boys 
from this school are almost uniformly successful in obtaining 
admission to the Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures, and 
a fair proportion of them pass the unusually difficult entrance 
examination of the Ecole Polytechnique. 

The technical schools proper of Paris are, as a rule, entirely 
subject to the several Ministers who have the direction of that 
department which the studies pursued in them subserve. Many 
of these institutions were originally established by individuals 
or societies, but have been gradually absorbed by the State. 
Thus the Ecole Centrale was founded by four men of science, 
and conducted for more than thirty years as a private — 
taking. It is now, perhaps, the most celebrated school « 
applied sciences in the world, and so great have been < 
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services it has rendered that M. Michel Chevalier once said:— 
‘Tf the Eeole Centrale were not in existence, it would be 
‘ necessary to create it as the complement of the treaties of 
‘commerce.’ It has 500 pupils, and the number of applications 
for admission is always twice as large as the actual vacancies. 
The period of study occupies three years, and the pupils are 
obliged to take up all the subjects comprised in the course. 
It is thoroughly adapted to industrial science, the first year 
being on theoretical subjects, and the second and third on 
theory and application to practice. The heads of the subjects 
of these two years are:—Applied mechanics; the construction 
and erection of machinery; analytical, industrial, and agri- 
cultural chemistry; civil engineering; natural philosophy in 
its application to the arts; metallurgy; mineralogy; geology ; 
and mining. Amongst 2,000 young men who have left this 
school, the career of 1,394 has been recently traced, and the 
issue was this:—247 had died, while of the others 480 were 
engineers or superior officers of railways ; 54 were mechanical 
engineers; 124 iron masters; 280 manufacturers of consider- 
able eminence; 55 were architects; 35 contractors for public 
works; and 42 professors of the applied sciences. The rest 
filled honourable posts in trade or in the service of the French 
and foreign Governments. The names of some of the engineers 
and manufacturers are widely known. It would be impossible 
in any country to account more satisfactorily for any 2,000 
pupils of any school or college. The school fees are 32. per 
annum, and with some minor sources of revenue produce, for 
500 pupils, the annual amount of 16,0002. It was self-sup- 
porting until it was absorbed by the State. No testimony to 
its value can be greater than that borne to it by M. Dumas, 
the well-known savant, a senator of France, and the President 
of the Municipal Council, who, in going through the recent 
Exhibition at Paris, was accustomed, whenever anything very 
excellent in French manufacture struck his attention, to ask 
‘ Was the manager of this establishment a pupil of the Ecole 
‘ Centrale des Arts et Manufactures?’ and in the great majority 
of instances he received an affirmative reply. Indeed through- 
out France there is but one opinion of the value of the diploma 
of the Ecole Centrale. Whether those who hold it become 
chemists, or metallurgists, or contractors, they are every- 
where found to be thoroughly well-prepared men, intelligent as 
draughtsmen, and ready in the application of their theoretical 
knowledge. 

The Ecole Polytechnique, though more celebrated, claims 
less attention from us in relation to our present subject, because 
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it plays a less important part in industry, though many of its 
pupils are employed in various public works throughout Eu- 
rope, and the scientific influence of the school is powerfully felt 
throughout France. For similar reasons we may pass over the 
Ecole de St. Cyr, and numerous other schools under the control 
of the Minister of War; also the great naval school at Brest, 
and the school of naval engineering under the Minister of 
Marine. ‘These are, indeed, all technical schools, and very 
efficient ones; but we limit our attention in this paper prin- 
cipally to trade industries and the peaceful arts. 

Besides the superior special instruction named, there are in 


France a number of provincial and lower technical schools, of 


which the three schools, ‘des Arts et Métiers’ of Chalons, 
Aix, and Angers, may serve as good examples. In these the 
course occupies three years The pupils rise at a quarter past 
five o’clock, and five hours onal a half of every day are devoted 
to theoretical studies in mathematics and mechanics, and seven 
hours to manual labour in workshops, the time apportioned to 
it being divided into two equal parts. The labour of the work- 
shops includes carpentry, forging, casting in metals, and fitting 
up machines. Thus an effective and serviceable course of 
education is contained within the three years. There are 900 
pupils in these three schools, and all are boarders. The 
lowest age for admission is fifteen years, and the cost of board 
and instruction only 20/. per annum, which clearly is far from 
defraying the actual expenses ; but this low charge brings the 
schools within reach of the sons of mechanics, tradesmen, and 
persons holding small Government employments, of whom the 
pupils mostly consist. About one half of them hold ex- 
hibitions obtained in local competitions, instituted by private 
individuals, or by the communes and departments. Intense 
eagerness is awakened by these competitions, and the number 
of candidates is about five times that of youths able to pass 
the entrance examination, while those who pass are twice as 
numerous as the vacancies. The occupations of 465 pupils 
who left the three schools in 1861 and 1862, were traced at 
the end of their first year in the world, and it was then found 
that 188 were foremen and workmen earning from 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
a day; 165 were draughtsmen earning from 3s. 3d. to 4s. a 
day; 47 were marine engineers in the navy, or the Messageries 
Impériales; 22 were in unknown occupations, and only two 
were without employment. What result can be more im- 


mediately beneficial? Here we see that young men -of 


nineteen or twenty years of age have so le: arnt their business 
theoretically as to have acquired practical skill adequate to 
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employment at respectable wages at once, and to ensure in the 
future progressive advancement. Rarely do the pupils of these 
schools continue simply as workmen, but they rise rapidly, 
some to high industrial positions, and nearly all to confidential 
employments of a secondary character. ‘ Spe: aking within my 
* own observation,’ says Mr. Samuelson, ‘ and without reference 
to former pupils of these schools, whom I know personally, and 
who would be ornaments to any profession or any society, I 
found those employed at the works which I visited, esteemed as 
‘ excellent draughtsmen, and though not very quick, generally 
* very accurate workmen on lez aving the se school, and the best raw 
‘material for the formation of intelligent foremen and sub- 
* managers of works.’ 

If we visit Lyons as an example of one of the most flourish- 
ing manufacturing cities in France, we shall there also find 
technical schools of a high character, and well worthy of 
attention and imitation. Though its machines are in part 
antiquated, its schools are thoroughly modernised, and _ its 
children are now instructed and prepared, not merely for the 
silk factories, for which Lyons is so famous, but also for other 
trades, so that those periodical failures of the silk crops, which 
so greatly impede this manufacture, may not throw all the 
youth out of employment. The Ecole Centrale of Lyons is a 
technical school similar yet superior to the one of the same 
name at Paris. It has been recently reorganised, and pro- 
mises to render great service in the instruction of the sons of 
the wealthier inhabitants for any industrial or commercial oc- 
cupation. The Ecole la Martiniére professes to impart to boys 
of twelve and thirteen years of age a wide range of scientific 
knowledge in a course of two years, by means of mechanical 
devices. At first sight this appears hopeless, but the patrons 
of the school believe it possible. At all events the arrange- 
ments which Mr. Samuelson saw for teaching drawing from 
models, the models in wood of machinery produced by the 
pupils in the workshops, and the laboratories with their ap- 
pendages, were all excellent; and experience may lead to the 
extension or modification of the course. Nine hours only-in 
each week are devoted to manual labour, which perhaps is 
better than the thirty-five hours of the Ecole des Arts et 
Métiers of Paris, for the boys more quickly and thoroughly 
learn whatever can be acquired in the school, and they are 
sent at an earlier and more pliable age to the manufactory 
itself. As regards support, this is an exceptional institution, 
for it was founded on a bequest by Major-General Martin, who 
left Lyons as a poor boy, fought against us under Tippoo 
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Sahib, and after Seringapatam had fallen, entered the service 
of the East India Company. Many years elapsed after his 
death before the city of Lyons could recover his legacy from the 
Indian Courts, for his will gave rise to some curious questions 
of law, which were decided in favour of the legatees by the 
Privy Council. The instruction is gratuitous, and children are 
admitted between the ages of 12 and 14}. At present they 
number 550, all as day -scholars, and there are besides about 
250 adults who attend the night-school attached to the insti- 
tution. 

Mulhouse has print-works, the prints from which are unri- 
valled in the whole world. In these most of the machinery is 
English, or copied from English models, whilst the technical 
director was trained at Berlin, and the son of one of the part- 
ners at Heidelberg, where he has studied chemistry under 
Bunsen and Kirchhoff. There is a minute chemical testing in 
these works of all materials, dyes, soaps and albumen, which 
would be scouted in England. By this means they are enabled 


to become the first producers of the more expensive class of 


prints, while we hold the highest place in manufacturing the 
commonest prints. Machinery is contrived to produce varieties 
of colours at a great expenditure of skilled labour. The wages 
of mechanics are at least one-third less than in England. The 
engineering works of Messrs. Koechlin and Co. employ 2,000 
persons, and on an average they annually produce eighty loco- 
motive engines, besides steam-engines and machinery for spin- 
ning and weaving, and for a great variety of other purposes. 
By the side of these great and prosperous establishments are 
found, as we should expect, two good science-teaching schools, 
the Ecole Professionelle and the Ecole Préparatoire pour les 
Sciences and Lettres. The first resembles the Ecole Turgot 
of Paris, except that it possesses a workshop, in which boys 
learn to work in wood and iron, and has affiliation to a 
weaving school. The second is a higher technical school, 
resembling the Ecoles Centrales of Paris and Lyons. It owns 
a complete chemical onus where special attention is paid 
to the chemistry of dyes 

In addition to the French technical schools thus very briefly 
noticed, we may add that the present Minister of Public In- 
struction is indefatigable in endeavouring to extend and im- 


prove instruction in France. Finding that the teaching of 


modern languages has hitherto been of the most superficial 
character, and that no normal school existed for the preparation 
of sound teachers in this important branch of education, he es- 
tablished in the new technical school of Cluny a particular sec- 
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tion for modern languages, in which the course will be as long 
as that of the sciences, viz. two years; after the expiration of 
which there will be practice in the normal school of the college, 
and the pupil-teachers will be sent for a year to the country 
whose language they profess to teach, and will be required to 
write every week to their professor in that language. Nor is 
it of small consequence that the Emperor himself is interested 
in practical science, and very recently paid a visit with the 
Empress to the laboratories of the Ecole Normale Supérieure 
and of the Sorbonne. At the former, experiments are being 
made by M. St. Claire Deville, at the instance of his Majesty, 
on the calorific value of mineral oils, with a view to ascertain 
whether they can be used for heating the boilers of the vessels 
in the imperial navy. It is said that a fresh impulse is about 

be given to the methods of imparting scientific instruction 
in these and other schools. Their Majesties visited another 
laboratory while the pupils were engaged in their studies, and 
allowed the pupils to be presented to them. 

All the chief manufacturing towns of France are now tho- 
roughly alive to the importance of scientific instruction; and 
all ranks are co-operating in it from the Emperor and his 
ministers down to the manufacturers and their men. It isa 
great advantage to that country, that, while the English manu- 
facturing sy stem was established long before any attempt was 
made to bring special education to bear upon it by means 
of schools of design or art, on the other hand, on the continent 
the special teaching of knowledge applicable to industry grew 
up side by side with it. Thus the great silk trade of Lyons 
grew up pari passu with its exc ellent technical school, and 
ach acted and reacted the one upon the other during a 
period of about a century anda half. Again, the bronze trade 
of France, which has spread so greatly since the year 1844, 
grew out of the art-schools of Paris; so that these schools 
have not been grafted upon an already-established manu- 
facture with all its rude ignorance and inartistie traditions. 
This is a notable advantage and it may partly account for the 
remarkable progress of France, which in the principal depart- 
ments of industry is thus summarised. The quantity of coal 
raised in France in 1851 was 44 millions of tons, and rose im 
1865 to 11 millions of tons. In 1851 the production of iron 
was 450,000 tons, which in 1865 was increased to 1,100,000 
tons. During the same period the importation of raw ma- 
terials for conversion into manufactured goods rose from 
25,000,000/. to 90,000,000/.; and the export of manufactures 
from 40,000,000/. to 92,000,000/.; these exports including in 
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the year 1865 manufactures of wool valued at 16,000,0002. ; 
of cotton at 7,000,000/.; of machinery at 1,800,000/.; and 
of various other works in metal valued at 5,400,000. A 
wonderful and rapid advancement is brought to our notice in 
these figures. 

In many of the great French establishments for mechanical 
engineering of iron ‘and steel-work the most abundant resources 
and capacities are apparent. Five or six years ago the progress 
of the Isthmus of Suez Canal was arrested by the prohibition 
of forced labour by the Porte. Thus the contractors were at 
once deprived of about 18,000 workpeople, and were compelled 
to reconsider their plans. They instituted special steam 
machinery of an entirely original character for the previous 
manual labour employed in excavating and embanking the 
main and freshwater canals and the entrance from the Medi- 
terranean. ‘This machinery was required quickly ; and nearly 
the whole of it, at a cost of several millions sterling, was made 
in France. Messrs. Gouin and Co. of Paris furnished about 
600,0002. worth of it; and within twelve months from the 
receipt of the order this firm prepared the plans of the ‘dredges, 
barges, and cranes, and delivered and erected at Port Said a 
sufficient quantity of material to commence the works. Another 
portion was manufactured by the great Company of the * Forges 
‘ et Chantiers’ at Marseilles and Toulon, which employs about 
5,000 workmen. Within three years the whole of this enor- 
mous plant was in satisfactory operation; a fact which, con- 
sidering the distance of the locality and the shortness of the 
time, reflects great credit upon these firms. Monsieur Gouin is 
a pupil of the Polytechnic School, and Monsieur Lavallée, the 
contractor, to whose talent and energy the planning of the 
machinery and the resumption of the works is due, was a pupil 
of his late father at the Ecole Centrale. 

Under the direction of another firm, France can now show 
perhaps the largest and completest iron and mechanical engi- 
neering works in the world, viz. those at Creuzot, which are the 
property of Monsieur Henry Schneider, President of the Corps 
Législatif, his son, and a small number of other partners, with 
limited liability. The products of Creuzot formed one of the 
most attractive collections in the late Paris Exhibition, and the 
works which produced them have greatly impressed all who 
hi ave inspected them, They are situated in the Blanzy coal 
basin, about thirty miles west of Chalons sur Saone, and com- 
municate by a branch line twenty-five miles in length with the 
main system of the Paris and Mediterranean railw: ay, and by 
the Canal du Centre with the Loire, the Rhone, and the Rhine. 
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Surrounded by a landscape resembling that of some of our 
Devonshire valleys on the skirts of Dartmoor, the works cover 
three hundred acres of ground; the workshops and forges oc- 
cupying fifty acres. The iron-works annually produce more 
than 100,000 tons of iron, in addition to machinery, locomotive 
and marine, iron bridges and viaducts, iron gun-boats and river 
steamers, of the average annual value of 600,0007. Nearly ten 
thousand workpeople receive wages which amount to 370,000/. 
per annum, and most of these people dwell in and around the 
town of Creuzot. Respecting the vast array of machinery here 
in continual operation, little need be said in this place, beyond 
the fact that the steam-engines are equal to a duty of nearly 
ten thousand horse-power, and that the new forge is contained 
under a single roof of 1,300 feet in length and 310 feet in 
breadth. No other single forge can be named of equal dimen- 
sions. There are valuable coal and iron mines on the estate, 
which yield annually 250,000 tons of coal, and 300,000 tons 
of iron ore, besides which about 300,000 tons of coal and 
120,000 tons of ore are purchased. 

Our present interest is centred in the personnel of this 
immense establishment, a very large proportion of which was 
born or has been trained on the spot. It is due principally to 
a system of education dating as far back as 1841, that a highly 
skilled body of workmen, engineers, and accountants has been 
formed; and although this system is termed elementary, it 
will be found to be really in part special or technical. The 
course, which is open to all pupils of sufficient capacity, extends 
over no less than nine years, and includes advanced instruction 
in French literature, history, geography, natural philosophy, 
the chemistry of metals, algebra, geometry, mechanical and 
free-hand drawing and modelling. Promising boys are sent to 
the secondary and higher technical schools elsewhere, and even 
a labourer’s son may be found to have passed through the 
Ecole des Arts et Métiers at Aix, and to have returned to fill 
a responsible place in the technical management at Creuzot. 
Other boys, showing no particular talent, are drafted from 
the schools into the works, and there placed strictly accord- 
ing to the capacity they have displayed at school. Some 
become common workmen, others draughtsmen, others account- 
ants. No boy is admitted into the works who cannot read or 
write, nor anyone who has been dismissed from the school for 
misbehaviour. There are, likewise, adult classes designed as 
helps to those who wish to carry their education beyond that 
afforded by the elementary school; and of late years six of the 
heads of departments, pupils of the Ecole des Arts et Métiers, 
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have been appointed to teach special classes bearing directly on 
the occupations of the workmen, and including a complete 
course of machine drawing. The proportion of adult pupils 
is five per cent. of the whole workmen. 

The fruits of this educational system are observable in the 
activity, extent, and perfect discipline of the work. In walking 
through the sheds with Mr. Samuelson, where several pairs of 
marine engines were in course of erection, Monsieur Schneider 
told his visitor, that there was not a man amongst the mechanics 
employed in that department who could not make an accurate 
drawing of the work on which he was engaged. Of the 268 
superior engineers, managers, and bookkeepers, and the like, 
127, or nearly one half, were educated at Creuzot; 5 were 
pupils of the Ecole Centrale ; 5 of the Imperial Mining School; 
20 of the three Ecoles des Arts et Métiers; 2 of the Ecole la 
Martiniére at Lyons; and 104 came from various schools. 
But most of the last named entered Creuzot when its present 
system was still in process of creation. How steadily this 
system has grown is manifest from the fact that these schools 
were opened in 1841, with 91 children, and contained no less 
than 4,065 children in 1866, of whom 2,219 were boys. At 
the same date the entire number of children in the town of 
Creuzot, between the ages of five and fifteen, was 4,638. Eleven 
schoolmasters, under a chief director, teach in the boys’ schools, 
while the girls are taught by eleven ‘sceurs.”. The fees for 
| schooling were merely nominal, being 7d. per month, for the 
children of persons employed in the works, but 14d. per month 
for those of strangers. 

In point of morals, the condition of the population at Creuzot 
plainly bears evidence of the benefit of the education just 
described. During fifteen years the entire number of serious 
felonies in the town was only twenty-three, while of these, 
according to English law, only nine would have really been 
felonies. The annual number of misdemeanours was about 
forty; and many of these would not have been breaches of the 
law with us. Three policemen form the entire force for pre- 
serving order, and drunkenness is rare. That frugality prevails 
is clear from the amount of savings in the form of deposits with 
the firm, and in freehold property held in the town, which al- 
together amount to 533,500/. Yet the rate of wages is low as 
compared with our own rates, although they have increased at 
Creuzot about one half during the last twenty years. 

Some other large iron or mechanical works in France might 
be named where special instruction has borne similar fruits. 
The instance which will most interest us is that of the works 
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of the Terre Noire Company, situated in the coal basin of the 
Loire, where the managers carry on the manufacture of 
Bessemer steel from the iron as it flows from the blast-furnace, 
and simplify the process as compared with English practice. 
This company produces steel with such economy that they are 
now supplying one of the great French railway companies with 
20,000 tons of steel rails at a pric e below their prime cost in 
England, in spite of comparatiy ely dear fuel and ores. How 
can this vesuli be effected? We are informed that one of the 
conditions of success is the most careful daily chemical analysis 
of allthe raw materials and products in this manufacture. All 
its managers of various grades are pupils of one or other of the 
flourishing technical schools of F rance, while only the foreman 
has risen from the ranks. Boys are not admitted into these 
works until they are thirteen years old, and the company are 
making great efforts to increase the range of instruction. They 
have alre: udy spent 4,000/. on their elementar y schools. That 
of the boys is confined to the ‘ Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes 
that of the girls to ‘ Sceurs de la Providence.’ Attention i is 
paid to music as an amusement, and one of the managers has 
recently performed, in conjunction with his choir of clerks and 
workmen, Gounod’s § Messe solennelle ’ in their own chapel. 

While treating of the largest foreign iron and steel works, we 
may so far notice the celebrated steel works of Krupp, at Essen, 
as they relate to our immediate topic. All visitors to the Paris 
Exhibition must have seen with surprise the huge steel gun 
which came from this establishment, which approaches nearly 
to that at Creuzot for magnitude and work done. The 
different parts of it altogether consume from 800 to 1,000 tons 
of coal every working day; and these are raised from pits 
within the walls of the works. The machinery is perfect in 
every department, and the range of crucible-furnaces is un- 
paralleled in the world, except perhaps in the neighbouring 
works of Bochum. Nearly 8,000 men are employed at these 
works, which produce 60,000 tons of steel annually; that is 
more than twice the entire export of steel from the United 
Kingdom. At the outbreak of last year’s war, 1,000 of the 
men were called under arms, but 250 of them were quickly 
returned lest the manufacture of cannon should be interrupted. 
But the point which we here especially wish to notice is, that 
all the heads of the technical departments are pupils of the 
various polytechnical schools of Germany. 

In thus far explaining the arrangements for secondary in- 
struction in France, we have confined our attention to the 
secondary special schools, and have not included the colleges 
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and lycées, although these also, and not only the former, pre- 
pare pupils for the technical institutions proper. We see the 
extent and value of the training in these latter institutions in 
the fact that in France, with a population of 38,000,000, these 
two great technical schools, the Ecole Polytechnique and the 
Eeoles des Arts et Manufactures, furnish from 300 to 400 
young men annually for the scientific departments of the 
army, and for the higher industrial positions. Compared with 
our own country the result on our side is most unfavourable ; 
for as we learn from the 19th Report of the Science and Art 
Department, ‘The number of students entering the Royal 
‘ School of Mines for one, two, or three years, with a view to 
* become associates, has, including the exhibitioners, been 13 ; 
‘ the total number of entries as occasional students for the dif- 
‘ferent courses was 108. The chemical laboratory was at- 
* tended during the term by 116, and the metallurgical labora- 
‘ tory by 23 students.’ Such is the present result of the Royal 
School of Mines with all its able professors and Government 
support.* In connexion with it, we may here sum up nearly the 
total technical education of this country. At King’s College, 
a few youths attend the technical classes, and we may add to 
these, the pupils of the School of Naval Architecture, a propor- 
tion of those educated at Sandhurst, and, a small number of 
technical students at the Universities of Oxford, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow. 

In order to awaken the country to a sense of its gross de- 
ficiencies in the education we are now treating of, it ought to 
be enough merely to state these facts. Contrasted with France 
we have, as already shown, nothing but a few well-supported 
establishments, with a mere handful of technical students. To 
whatever manufacturing country we turn, we find the same 
unfavourable contrast repeated. In Prussia, in Baden, Wur- 
temberg, Saxony, and Switzerland, which altogether number 
about 32,000,000 inhabitants, there are the famous chemical la- 
boratories of Heidelberg, Giessen, Berlin, and Bonn, the many 


* Professor Huxley observed, in relation to this subject, at the 
Conference of the Society of Arts, in January last:—* He could not 
‘ say the smallness of the attendance arose from any defect in the 
‘ teaching—and he could the more readily say this, because his 
‘ teaching did not particularly affect these persons—for there were 
‘ not fitter and more able men in the country than his colleagues 
‘ It was because the great mass of the manufacturing interest did 
‘not even at the present moment understand that such instruction 
‘in the groundwork of technical knowledge was what they wanted 
‘to prevent their manufactures from going to ruin.’ 
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academies of Berlin and Freiburg, and the various military 
technical schools ; in addition to which there are polytechnic 
institutions of the first class, with the appended number of 
pupils at the undermentioned places :— 


Zurich with 4 - ‘ ‘ 550 regular pupils 
Carlsruhe Pe F P 3 , 800 - 
Stuttgardt ,, . ; 4 - - 450 - 
Dresden er : , ‘ « 2 es 
Berlin seca ‘ , ‘ . 9810 is 
Hanover wana ‘ ‘ ‘ . 4380 a 

2.870 


There are, besides the regular, also many occasional students. 
Money is liberally expended in erecting and maintaining these 
schools. The buildings of the Swiss Polytechnicum have cost 
about 100,000/., and those of Carlsruhe about the same sum. 
The comparatively poor inland State of Wurtemberg, with less 
than 3,000,000 inhabitants, without minerals and without 
navigable rivers, has expended on its Polytechnic Institute at 
Carlsruhe the sum of 45,0002. 

The first two of the six schools above specified are not only 
the most flourishing in numbers, but in several respects the 
most remarkable. That at Zurich is the Polytechnic School of 
the Swiss Federation, and was opened in 1855. It occupies a 
commanding site, and is visible to all visitors to that busy and 
beautifully situated town. If tourists would spend an hour or 
two in inspecting it, they would be much interested in it. Its 
museum of mineralogy alone merits attention for its complete- 
ness and display of Swiss minerals. The whole institution was 
reorganised in 1866, and is now arranged in seven divisions. 
Building, engineering, technical mechanical, technical chemical, 
and forestry schools, form five divisions ; the sixth is a school 
for professions subdivided into mathematical and natural his- 
tory branches; and the seventh division is allotted to general 
philosophy and political economy, and also to the completion of 
previous education in some of the other divisions. 

There are in this establishment fifty-nine professors and 
teachers, and seven assistants. The attendance in the year 
1855-56 consisted of 548 regular students (235 of whom were 
Swiss, and 313 strangers), and 135 auditors, of whom 55 were 
students in the Zurich high schools. Only two of the foreign 
students were Englishmen. 

If we visit any other of the above polytechnic schools, we find 
the greatest attention paid to all that promises the desired sue- 
cess, and a course of thoroughly practical education adopted. 
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At the school at Stuttgart, for example, there is a mathematical 
division of the classes, to which a mercantile class is attached, 
and a technical division, which latter is again subdivided into 
four schools of architecture, civil engineering, mechanical con- 
struction, and chemical technology. 

The Royal Polytechnic School at Hanover is conducted on 
a well-devised and comprehensive scheme. It has two schools 
—the lower and the higher. In the lower school the subjects 
taught are mathematics, zoology, and botany (the instruction 
in the last two being arranged with special reference to the 
animal and vegetable products used in trade), mineralogy, and 
free-hand and linear drawing. In the upper school the course 
embraces higher mathematics, descriptive geometry, theoretical 
and applied mechanies, architecture—theoretical, constructive, 
and historical—in relation to private and public buildings, 
bridges, railways, and waterworks; geology, practical and 
technical chemistry and analysis, mechanical technology, in- 
cluding works in wood, metal, weaving, modelling ornament 
and figure, and the construction of architectural and mechanical 
models. All these studies are divided into courses for chemists, 
land-surveyors, and land-proprietors, civil and mechanical en- 
gineers, and architects. 

Besides the regular pupils, in most of these schools there are 
numerous auditors; so that where 270 is the assigned number 
of the former alone at Dresden, the total number of regular 
pupils and auditors in 1863-64 was 399. While in Saxony 
we may glance also at the Royal Higher Trades’ School of 
Chemnitz, which contains three or four classes with courses of 
one year, and these qualify the pupils for the two divisions of 
the Trade Schools at Dresden, and also for the trades they 
afterwards pursue. In these schools there are 225 pupils and 
21 masters. There is also a Royal School for Master Work- 
men, as millwrights, well-sinkers, and pipe-makers ; likewise 
for such as will enter later as master-workmen into machine, 
spinning, weaving, and other manufactories. Sixty students 
attend this school, for which they are qualified by having 
worked at their trades for at least two years. 

Should we extend our inquiries to Austria, there also we 
discover some good, though not so numerous technical schools 
in proportion to the extent of country as elsewhere. In Prague 
the Royal Bohemian Technical Institution, founded in 1806, 
was reorganised in October 1864. It consists of four divisions ; 
one for bridges and roads, a course of 5 years; a second for 
architecture, also a course of 5 years; a third for technical che- 
mistry, in 4 years; and a fourth for a variety of miscellaneous 
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subjects. In this establishment there are more than 400 stu- 
dents, and for these 44 professors and teachers. Some private 
teachers employ the Czech language. 

In Vienna the Imperial Technical School was opened No- 
vember 3rd, 1815; and this is a flourishing institution, the 
existence of which is scarcely known in England. It consists 
of two divisions. First, the Technical division, which carries 
out as far as possible theoretical and practical instruction in 
natural and mathematical sciences so far as applicable to a 
technical education. Secondly, the Commercial division, which 
embraces all subjects a knowledge of which is necessary in the 
different branches of commerce. This second division has pro- 
fessors for the following subjects:—mercantile arithmetic and 
book-keeping, mercantile geography, correspondence and ex- 
change. For both divisions there are extraordinary professors 
in several branches, viz. the Turkish and Persian, the Arabic 
and the Italian languages; the mechanics of construction ; the 


higher mathematics ; the materials of commerce ; building, 
bridge-building and metal works; machine and other drawing ; 
short-hand writing. Private teachers give tuition in the Eng- 
lish language, in surgery, in insurance of life and property, 
in chemistry, the physiology of plants, German literature, 
caligraphy, chemistry and chemical technology, practical geo- 
metry, &c. Altogether there are in this institution twenty-one 
regular and two occasional professors; two supplementary and 
nine ordinary masters; six private tutors; seven colleagues and 
sixteen assistants. The attendance is thus reported:—In the 
Technical division, 879 regular and 58 occasional pupils; 
Commercial, 20 pupils; Practical Drawing School, 677 pupils. 
In addition to these there are 400 auditors. 

In this and in other similar institutions drawing obtaims con- 
stant and careful attention, and that which is even now but 
little cultivated with us has been for some time a principal 
study abroad. Teaching by models and apparatus likewise is 
there the common and successful practice. Specimens of these 
were to be seen in the Paris Exhibition, and the most complete 
collection of apparatus for teaching ‘the sciences in connexion 
with the mechanical arts was that exhibited by the Polytechnic 
Institute of Darmstadt. These models were adapted in the first 
series for teaching descriptive geometry. - In another series 
a set of mechanical combinations, made chiefly of iron, were 
suitable for teaching mechanical movements and the various 
kinds and actions of machinery. All these are actually work- 
ing models, and would be invaluable in our science classes as 
practical illustrations of existing diagrams of the elements of 
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mechanism. We might also enumerate several other series of 
models in the recent exhibition, some consisting of cardboard 
planes showing the developments of various solids, and others 
of convenient construction. In the Belgian department an 
extensive set of models was shown for architectural and con- 
structive science. They comprised 186 models in white wood 
of the scarfs and joints used in carpentry, and 13 models of 
arches, staircases, niches, &c. Nearly all of these can be taken 
to pieces to show the mutual connexion of the various parts. 
Those visitors who gave particular attention to objects of this 
kind in the Paris Exhibition must have been struck with their 
considerable number, and their applicableness to the urgent 
wants of our own country. In the department organised under 
the auspices of the Minister of Public Instruction there was 
shown an admirable system of scientific drawing designed by 
Frére Victoris, professor in the Institut des Fréres des Ecoles 
Chrétiennes in Paris, and honoured with the gold medal of the 
Exhibition. The entire scheme is carried out in a course of 
two years, for each of which there are text-books respectively 
for the pupils and the teachers. For schools where the classes 
are so numerous that the master has no time to work out his 
lessons on the black-board, there are large diagrams. There 
are models of many kinds, some of which form good studies for 
artistic as well as scientific drawing. Other architectural 
models consist of several arches and staircases, with moveable 
parts, three large planes with objects, such as the capitals of 
orders, cornices, &c., to be used as studies for the projection of 
shadows. There are likewise numerous roof-timbers, not 
merely as trusses, but as portions of roofs, showing the whole 
assemblage of timbers, which, if produced on a larger scale, 
would be of great advantage to our science teachers. These 
are but types and specimens of the series of models and of the 
whole system, which is complete and thoroughly practical. 
The institution itself is well worth a visit. It consists, first, of 
a normal school for training teachers, and has in connexion 
with it in various parts of France schools representing twelve 
thousand pupils. Secondly, it possesses a hospital for decayed 
members. In England this institution is almost unknown. 
Such are some of the helps to geometrical, mechanical, and 
architectural instruction; but there were also in the late Ex- 
hibition collections of models and aids for teaching animal and 
vegetable physiology ; foremost among which ranked the ana- 
tomical models by Dr. Auzoux, which he terms ‘ clastic,’ from 
a Greek word signifying to break; because each of his models 
is composed of several separable pieces, which, as in an actual 
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dissection, can be moved and replaced. A very useful set of 
models for teaching botany was also exhibited at Paris by 
Robert Brendel, of Breslau, consisting of buds, flowers, fruit, 
&c., all made of thin metal, coloured after nature, mounted on 
stands, and arranged both according to the Linnean and the 
natural classification. 

Returning to England after an inspection of the fully or- 
ganised institutions to which we have briefly adverted, and of 
the admirable collection of models in the Paris Exposition, we 
address ourselves to a re-examination of what we actually have, 
really want, and must accomplish; and we find that we have 
little or nothing, need the very instruments to begin our great 
work of industrial education, and must necessarily commence 
at once, if by good fortune we may recover some of our lost 
ground, and take our proper position in the keen international 
rivalries of trade and manufacture. 

We are in want of teachers, of pupils, of books. A sufficient 
number of competent energe tic science teachers has yet to be 
prepared ; scholars there are in the rough by thousands, but 
they have yet to be attracted to the se hools, when teachers are 
there to instruct them. As to suitable books, those who have 
examined the capital little manuals of Germany are well aware 
that we have nothing equal to them. Let every visitor to the 
South Kensington Museum examine the drawings and plans 
which M. Schneider, the head of the great manufactory at 
Creuzot, above noticed, has liberally presented to us, that we 
may study and copy his excellent system of industrial educa- 
tion. So far as we know, there is not a manufactory in the 
entire kingdom which can exhibit anything resembling this 
systematic series. 

It seems to us that one of the first things to adopt, or to im- 
prove and enforce, in our schools is a ood system of scientific 
drawing, in which, as much as in any one element of technical 
teac hing, we are grievously defective as compared with foreign 
schools. This, indeed, lies at the root of the entire system of 
trade and art tuition. Ornamental drawing for decoration is 
beside our purpose. We lack that which schools abroad abun- 
dantly possess, namely, completely organised sets of examples 
combining the study of drawing with that of construction, and 
adapted to the various branches of our industries. Our pupils 
should be taught not only to make a drawing of a machine set 
up, but also to prepare the working-drawings from which a 
machine may be constructed, and to affix dimensions. In the 
:xposition at Paris there was a German work in eight parts, 
imperial quarto, with folding plates, entitled ‘ Pattern Drawing 
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‘for Artisans, adapted for the various Trades.’ Each part 
contained numerous plates of working drawings to scale, of the 
work of the engineer, builder, tin-plate worker, bricklayer and 
mason, cabinet-maker, upholsterer, slater, and staircase builder 
in stone, wood, and iron. We have no such book, and on 
cabinet-making, for instance, we possess only two works worth 
mention, and both of these are expensive. Another very useful 
set of diagrams was exhibited at Paris by the Royal Commis- 
sioners for parish workmen’s schools in Wurtemberg. These 
consisted of large lithographs of the most practical kind, and all 
drawn on the scientific principles adapted for almost every 
branch of constructive and ornamental work, with details to a 
larger scale, and broadly coloured. 

All who are aware of the existence and operations of the 
Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on 
Education, will naturally inquire what has been achieved by 
their influence and aid towards securing the objects for which 
their department was created, and particularly for the improve- 
ment of artisans in technical education? In reply let us look 
at the result of the efforts first made and now making. The 
Exhibition of 1851 showed us that in ornamental art as applied 
to manufactures we were then considerably behind other 
nations. In truth, however, we were not without taste and 
skill, but without definite art education. When teachers were 
trained under the new Department of Practical Art, and spread 
themselves far and wide through the land, art was made 
popular and latent taste was evoked. Notwithstanding some 
failures, it must be admitted that on the whole a considerable 
improvement has been made in the comparatively short period 
which has since elapsed. When, however, we turn from the 
ornamental to the scientific and mechanical branches of industry, 
we do not find that a corresponding progress has been made. 
We have science classes, it is true, but they have not as yet 
wrought out adequate results. If we may rely on Mr. Henry 
H. Sales, the Visiting Officer to the Society of Arts in York- 
shire, and on the statistics he quotes for Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, although there was a yearly increase in the total number 
of pupils, yet this increase was mainly due to the establishment 
of new classes, and not toa healthy increase of pupils in classes 
already established. 

‘By a glance,’ says Mr. Sales, ‘at the report of the department 
it will be seen, that in the majority of classes established in 1866, 
there was a decrease of pupils in 1867. As regards the result of 
instruction, a pleasing delusion is given by the total number of 
pupils under instruction, the number of papers worked at the ex- 
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amination, amount paid to teachers, and sums awarded in prizes. 
But let the totals be analysed, the subjects of instruction specified, 
and the centres of industry noted in which the results are gained, 
and the delusion will give place to the conviction that notwith- 
standing all departmental advocacy, the present science classes are 
exerting but the smallest influence upon the technical education of 
the country.’ 


In a detailed statement,* Mr. Sales proceeds to confirm this 
opinion by an examination of results in Lancashire. By refe- 
rence to the last ‘ Science Directory,’ it will be seen that out 
of 47 schools enumerated in the ‘ comparative statement,’ 
only 33 are returned in the Report of the department for 1866. 
Of these 33 schools, 18 had a less number under instruction in 
1867 than in 1866. The result of one year’s indefatigable 
exertions by the local administrators, in classes existing in the 
previous year, is unhappily a diminution of pupils in 18 of the 
total 33 schools, and an increase in 11 only. From the last 
annual report of the Lancashire and Cheshire Union, the issue 
of the science examinations in thirteen institutions is, that from 
science teaching commenced in 1864, and continued to 1867, 
there appeared 518 successful students in 1864 against 377 
successful students in 1867. 

In looking at the subjects taught in the Lancashire classes, 
it is manifest that from even the small benefits secured, there 
must be a further deduction in respect of the kind of know- 
ledge imparted. One principal subject of tuition is animal 
physiology, consisting of instruction in human anatomy and 
physiology, and another is physical geography. These belong 
rather to general than to technical education, and their excel- 
lent adjuncts do not fit the scholar for the industries of 
Lancashire. Of 52 successful Manchester candidates in 
animal physiology, 37 were boys in the institution not over 14 
years of age. 

Yorkshire has considerable advantage over Lancashire in 
some respects, but a close examination displays great deficien- 
cies. Mr. Sales selects the subjects of instruction, which are 
common to the two counties, and then institutes a comparison 
between them. Taking the following subjects as essential— 
viz., drawing, including design; mathematics and mechanics ; 
light and heat; chemistry and geology; mining and metal- 
lurgy, we find that in mathematics and mechanics the results 

* Journal of the Society of Arts, No. 789, vol. xvi. pp. 112-115. 
Mr. Sales’s Report on Technical Education in Yorkshire comprises 
in a few pages many important local details. 
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of the examinations are too small for comparison; that the 
higher mathematics science classes—including algebra, plane 
and spherical trigonometry, mensuration—have only five suc- 
cessful candidates in England, one in London and four at 
Plymouth ; and the science classes in applied mechanics, 
requiring a knowledge of the general principles of mechanism, 
could only produce in England thirty-eight successful candi- 
dates; and the same remarks apply to geology, mining, mine- 
ralogy, metallurgy, and steam. Not only, therefore, are Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire backward in these important subjects, 
but also the whole of England. It is lamentable that steam 
is unknown as a science class subject in Lancashire and York- 
shire. Yet the government syllabus is most comprehensive, 
treating of the general properties of steam; two different kinds 
of steam engines; descriptions of boilers; methods of measuring 
efficiency of steam, and its practical working. It is so natural 
to conclude that a syllabus indicates what is taught, as well as 
what ought to be taught, that the majority of those who have 
seen the syllabus will be quite unprepared for this statement. 
If we apprehend Mr. Sales correctly, only seven towns in the 
whole of Great Britain and Ireland are represented in relation 
to steam as a subject of tuition, and most of the candidates for 
examination were sent from Plymouth and Hull. Looking at 
the vigorous efforts made, and to the pretensions which have 
sometimes been raised on behalf of the Government, we confess 
that we were quite unprepared for their painful failure :— 

‘I am not opposed,’ concludes Mr. Sales, ‘except as regards the 
tentative nature of the scheme, and the minor arrangements of its 
details, to the system of the department. On the other hand, I 
think it requires but very slight alterations to cause it to produce 
all that is desired for the technical education of the mass of our 
skilled workmen. The causes of its failure are beyond its control. 
But I do most strongly object to totals being paraded, which delude 
those who cannot spare time for an examination of details, and foster 
the belief that a great work is being done in our science classes, 
whereas we who are constantly in the midst of educational work, 
know that the fruit of science classes will be very small until the 
nation is permeated with primary education of a higher standard 
than at present exists.’ 


In December last, the Science and Art Department issued 
a new proposal, offermg to make grants of 5/. towards the 


maintenance of deserving students, from year to year, and 


other grants of 10/. for scholarships, with a view to the further 


encouragement and diffusion of scientific instruction. They 
further offer 25/. per annum to those who will raise a like sum 
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for the maintenance of a student in science ata suitable college 
or school. The Council of the Yorkshire Board of Education 
were the first to take advantage of this liberal offer. 

No doubt, as we said at the commencement, the basis for 
any good technical education is thorough elementary teaching ; 
and, as is manifest from the continental schools, the latter must 
be previously given and required as a foundation. In this 
article, however, we cannot discuss and illustrate both, and we 
must therefore regard primary education as a postulate. Still, 
in our urgent national need, we cannot wait for an improved 
system of elementary instruction; and we must proceed to the 
technical without delay, and adapt ourselves, as we best may, 
to existing circumstances and pressing exigencies. 

Although individual inquirers have for many years been 
directing their efforts to advocate and obtain technical educa- 
tion in England, yet it is only recently that the subject has 
received wide attention and arrived at the result of combined 
deliberations. The Society of Arts convened a conference to 
consider and discuss it in January last, which was attended 
by many competent and influential persons. It is much to be 
desired that the committee now appointed to confer with the 
Government on the steps to be taken, may obtain due attention, 
and persevere through all discouragements. One of the most 
hopeful signs of the times is, that artisans themselves are deeply 
interested in the subject, and assemble for its discussion. The 
instructive volume of Reports by Artisans sent to Paris, cited 
at the head of this article, shows that they are observant and 
reflecting. We should have been glad, had our limits allowed 
us, to quote several passages from this volume corroborating 
our own views, and affording useful details of French industry 
and artisans. 

In the present merely deliberative state of the whole ques- 
tion, it is difficult to form sound opinions as to the initiatory 
measures which should be adopted, especially while the views 
of practical and eminent men are so diverse and sometimes so 
conflicting as to details as they now are. We cannot, however, 
close this article without offering some suggestions which natu- 
rally arise out of what has preceded them. 

First, as the great universities make or represent the mind 
of the nation—at least in theory—all possible influences should 
be brought to bear on them to induce them to foster natural 
science. There isa growing wish that they would admit science 
to the same distinctions as classics and mathematics. What 
they have already done in this direction is as nothing to what 
they should do. At Oxford the scientific classes are at present 
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attended by more than 150 pupils; but although this is encour- 
aging, were fellowships for natural science established at Oxford 
and Cambridge, students would have a choice of careers, and 
many would follow the scientific in preference to the classical 
or mathematical. But as things now are, the great middle 
schools in our leading towns do not contribute largely to either 
University. From the collegiate schools, for example, at 
Liverpool, which number altogether 800 students, not more 
than five young men are sent to the two universities annually. 
Unless the latter foster and honour science, provincial schools 
will rise up and flourish, and throw them into the cold shade in 
all that relates to the common business of life. 

As soon as the new ordinances come into full operation, 
Oxford will have 300 fellowships, and will annually expend upon 
them about 90,000/. Besides these 300 fellowships, Oxtord 
has 500 scholarships. Some—but far from enough—of these 
are apportioned to science. Were Oxford deeply conscious 
of the crying need of technical and scientific educ ation, she 
alone might lead and benefit the nation. Our universities 
practically influence and give the tone to our private as well 
as many of our public schools, and until they take science by 
the right hand, it is in vain for individuals to attempt to make 
it prominent and profitable. The great public schools, like 
Rugby and Harrow (where natural philosophy is now a part 
of the curriculum), may effect something; but while science is 
regarded as a mere subsidiary, it will hardly compete with 
cricket, or perhaps with dancing and fencing. Let but the 
universities have their sciénce-fellowships and_ scholarships, 
and all the public schools would boldly teach it. Notwith- 
standing the recent considerable improvements at Oxford, it 
has even now only twelve professors of science as compared 
with forty-two professors of science at Berlin. 

‘I contend,’ says Dr. Lyon Playfair, ‘that experience shows that 
our great universities are not adapted to the wants of the time, 
heeause one-third (I speak from the Oxford reports themselves) of 
all the 1,700 students attending the Oxford University have to be 
paid in money for their attendance; that is to say, have to receive 
scholarships of the average of 80/. a year, to induce them to go to 
the education which they do not find fitted to the ordinary pursuits 
of life.’ 

Now, if one third attend only by payment for what is not 
afterwards profitable, how many may we not suppose would 
attend if they received similar science scholarships, knowing 
that the science taught would be afterwards profitable ? And 
as soon as practical science is fully taught and fairly honoured 
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at our chief universities, it will receive its proper encouragement 
in educated society at large. 

We have less occasion to urge upon the large public and 
proprietary schools which educate so many of our boys for 
commerce and the professions, to adopt scientific education as 
a part of their curriculum, because they find themselves more 
and more compelled to take this step. Thus the Cheltenham 
school offers a basis of general education, and after this branches 
out into two divisions, one giving higher classical and the other 
higher scientific culture. That all the leading schools should 
pursue a similar course is the more necessary, because it 
appears from the Report of the Public Schools’ Commission, 
that only one-third of all the boys in the great public schools 
go from them to the universities. These schools, therefore, are 
the only educators of the two-thirds who pass at once from 
them into the active pursuits of life. It has been sufficiently 
shown that a careful scientific training is as effective in de- 
veloping the faculties of the young mind as any other; and 
every student of science well knows that an acquaintance with 
the methods of scientific inquiry and the modes of reasoning 
to the conclusions of natural science, are most conducive to 
right and clear thinking on all subjects. Let, therefore, the 
large schools offer all encouragement to such studies, and the 
great proportion of youths who at once pass from them into 
the routine of their future lives will not be wanting in the 
faculty of judgment and in the powers of perception and 
application which are essential to success. 

Were there at present in existence such a general regard for 
science as would flow from the course indicated, the establish- 
ment of special technical schools for the great mass of our 
artisans would not be the work of doubt and « ‘deliberation which 
it now is. The great difficulty is that we have to originate and 
support these schools before the nation at large demands or 
desires them, and only because the most enlightened artisans do 
desire and demand them. ‘The nation at large does not know 
its own defects and necessities; it is scarcely aware of its own 
decline in some manufactures ; it knows not that it is losing in 
the race, and the deficiencies made apparent by the Paris Exhi- 
bition are as yet only familiar to a few, and will now be heard 
of by many for the first time. In the face, therefore, of i igno- 
rance and apathy, of open and secret indifference, we have to 
awaken a spirit of intelligence, and to create a demand for 
that kind of education which the best artisans and the most 
observant inquirers in many directions have agreed with hearty 
unanimity to be urgently necessary. 
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It is frequently said that the Government should initiate 
this great work by a large and systematic measure, and that 
such a measure should be founded upon one for more extended 
and improved primary education. It would not be impracti- 
‘able to secure plain buildings in most of our manufacturing 
towns, and to commence industrial schools there on a small 
scale, enlisting from the first the co-operation of all residents 
interested in the movement and in the local manufactures. In 
the first place, we have in London a great establishment in 
Jermyn Street, which, as concerns its original purpose—viz., 
a School of Mines—is a lamentable and an acknowledged 
failure. Locally it lies so far from the mining districts that it 
would be better at the Land’s End; and, educationally con- 
sidered, it is far above the reach and capacities of the multi- 
tudinous class for whom it was designed. There are young 
men in Cornwall and Newcastle who would gladly attend its 
lectures, but whose means and circumstances forbid the at- 
tempt. Here, then, is a magnificent building, a full museum, 
and all appliances, and here are professors of eminence and 
ability unquestioned, supported at the public expense, but 
doing very little public service. ‘Twice a week the beautiful 
hall has been lit up at night for the use of the working classes, 
who may here inspect the geological and other collections, yet 
sadly empty was the hall on these occasions. We would at 
once utilise this costly and well-furnished establishment, by 
making it the heart of technical schools, and the seat of edu- 
cation for a large body of teachers. Promising young mer 
might be selected, and here educated in natural philosophy, 
chemistry, and geology, together with the elements of certain 
manufacturing processes. A laboratory, a museum, a library, 
and spacious rooms are all included under one roof in Jermyn 
Street, and the other museums in London might be occasion- 
ally visited. There is no building in England that could be 
so readily adapted to this purpose, and there is no public esta- 
blishment which more imperatively calls for immediate rescue 
from semi-solitude and neglect. Had it been properly used 
for the last ten or twelve years, there would have been little 
more expense, but a considerable and appreciable benefit to 
the manufacturing and mining classes. 

In our greatest towns, especially those which are the seats 
of manufactures, or border upon them, there are already some 
schools or colleges which might be adapted at once to systematic 
technical teaching. At Manchester, for instance, there is Owens 
College, which is fairly successful, and for the enlargement of 
which the citizens of Manchester are now endeavouring to raise 
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the sum of 100,000/. A Professorship of Civil Engineering is 
about to be founded at this institution, and, either with or 
without extraneous aid, it will probably become a flourishing 
establishment, though not wholly technical. In Liverpool there 
are flourishing schools, including a good mechanics’ institution, 
of which advantage might be taken. At Chester there exists a 
training college, with a scientific technical school, which is pro- 
vided with a large laboratory supplied with every requirement 
in chemicals and apparatus. There is also a department of me- 
chanism in which are many of the component parts of machinery, 
so arranged that the shafts and wheels fit the respective pieces, 
besides workshops with lathes, forge, &c. This is a private 
establishment which might be at once converted into a good 
central technical school. Though it may have languished as a 
private enterprise, it would succeed as a public undertaking. 
We might further point out the present openings and pro- 
bable facilities offered by several other towns and cities, but it 
will be sufficient to instance a few. In Glasgow and Dublin 
technical schools might at once be added to their respective 
universities. In Leeds, Bradford, and Liverpool there are 
several minor institutions which might serve as centres of 
activity, and the same may be said of Birmingham, Bristol, 
Norwich, and other chief cities. In Bristol, for instance, there 
is a very satisfactory trade and also a mining school, established 
at the suggestion of local educationists, and which, although 
unknown to the world at large, has accomplished pleasing 
results on a small scale, and has sufficiently proved the value 
of industrial teaching. There can be little doubt that, if 
Government would commence the enterprise, the chief manu- 
facturing towns would display a hearty concurrence in that 
great work, of which the primary benefits would be enjoyed 
by themselves. 

A Commission of Inquiry has been recommended, and it 
would certainly produce desirable information on many points 
of detail; but it would be a positive disadvantage if it should 
lead to delay of action. Already we know too certainly what 
we lack, and we cannot afford to lose a year in simply making 
our deficiencies more conspicuous. 

An influential committee on education met at Manchester 
in October last, and prepared an Abstract of a Bill, on which 
they hope legislative action will be taken in the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament. Should such a Bill pass, either with this 
or some other measure for improved primary education, it 
would assuredly be desirable to graft technical education on 
any general trunk scheme. There might be high schools to 
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receive such scholars from the primary schools as would wish to 
extend their education in place of going immediately to work, 
and the existing endowed grammar schools would answer this 
purpose, if additional arrangements were made in them for 
teaching science and modern languages. Another step in the 


desired direction would be the establishment of a series of 


advanced science or trade schools, which would receive all such 
pupils from the high schools and the science classes as desired 
to devote themselves to industrial progress. Employers might 
send to these schools those workmen whom they should find to 
be particularly fitted for this high class instruction. There 
are good reasons for endeavouring to unite all educational 
efforts in the passing of a single bill, and if it were made com- 
prehensive enough to include the kinds of schools just suggested, 
it is not improbable that it would be carried. Certainly, how- 
ever, if such a combination of benefits cannot be secured, a 
measure for technical education only should be proposed. 

What this great country has achieved, in spite of the de- 
ficiencies which have been noted in the foregoing pages, is 
wonderful and everywhere acknowledged to be wonderful. 
If we look on the vast and admirable engineering works as we 
travel from end to end of the land, and across it in all directions, 
and if we reflect upon the formidable difficulties which have 
been overcome in their construction, the scientific knowledge 
demanded, the accuracy secured, and the mental energy which 
must have been displayed at every step in the progress of these 
admirable works, we may well be astonished on the one hand 
at the powers and prowess of the engineers who have done 
these things, and on the other hand at the fact that throughout 
this whole country there has not existed and does not exist a 
single great college of civil engineering; that there is no large 
and suitable training school to represent a profession which has 
changed the aspect and improved the fortunes of this flourishing 
kingdom. ‘This, however, should not inspire us with confidence 
for the future. There are those who penetrate with inquiring 
glance through all our self-delusions, and who prognosticate a 
certain, if not a rapid decline in our manufacturing and con- 
structive preeminence if we continue to neglect that systematic 
education, that scientific and industrial training, which has 
brought and is bringing other nations to our level. Without 
it we must fail, but with it we shall as certainly recover lost 
ground, and still continue foremost amongst the first formative 
and productive nations of the world. 
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Art. V.—1. Memoirs of Baron Bunsen. By FRANCES Baroness 
VON Bunsen. Drawn chiefly from Family Papers. 2 vols. 
8vo. London: 1868. 

2. God in History ; or, the Progress of Man’s Faith in a Moral 
Order of the World. By the late Baron Bunsen, LL.D. 
Translated from the German by SusANNA WINKWORTH; 
with an Introductory Letter by the Dean of Westminster. 
Vols. I. and Il. 8vo. London: 1868. 


N° biography is so attractive and entertaining as that which 

revives our own recollections of earlier life i in relating the 
life of another, and reflects, as in a mirror, the scattered images 
of the persons we have known, the events we have witnessed, 
and the feelings we have shared. It is in this shape that we 
are first enabled to approach the unwritten history of our own 
times, and to throw a bridge across the chasm which divides 
the present from the past. The generations which follow us 
will, no doubt, be as curious as we are ourselves, to retrace the 
habits and opinions of their predecessors, and to reconstruct by 
the aid of memoirs the phase of society in which our lot has 
been cast. The reader of the present day is better acquainted 
with the contemporaries of Saint-Simon or Horace Walpole, 
than he can be with the personages who figured in the reign of 
George LV. or in the earlier years of Queen Victoria ; because 
on them the sun of history has s varcely risen, and we grope 
our way to a knowledge of events almost contemporary by 
the uncertain light of personal recollections. Long before the 
secret course of those events can be fully disclosed, all those 
who took a part in them must be removed from the scenes of 
active life. 

It is therefore a piece of rare good fortune when the cor- 
respondence of a man, who was familiarly acquainted with all 
the eminent persons of his time, and who shared with the 
keenest relish in all its emotions, can be published within 
ten years of the period in which he lived. Baron Bunsen 
was preeminently such a man. He was endowed by nature 
with the warmest and broadest sympathies. His knowledge 
was vast and varied; to no field of intellectual research was 
he a stranger; all languages, both dead and living, were as 
familiar to him as his own; all history, from the mystic annals 
of the Shepherd Kings of Egypt to the diplomatic transactions 
of his own day, lay spread, like a map, beforehim. His sense 
of art was cultivated and refined. His favourite studies led 
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him to explore the recesses of theological and metaphysical 
lore. He was, so to speak, the child and intellectual heir of 
Niebuhr—the bosom friend of Arnold, Hare, Maurice, 
Schnorr, Mendelssohn, the late King of Prussia, Prince Albert, 
and a host of other remarkable men. He filled, for nearly 
a quarter of a century, the high post of Prussian Minister, 
first at the Court of Rome, afterwards at the Court of Eng- 
land, where he conducted the affairs of his government with 
signal zeal, and took no inconsiderable share in the affairs of 
Europe. He was in one sense cosmopolitan, for all the active 
years of his life were spent in foreign countries: no diplomatist 
ever identified himself more closely with the interests and the 
society of the states to which he was accredited; and none was 
ever more cordially adopted by England, to which he in a 
manner belonged by his marriage, by his strong Protestant con- 
victions, and by his love of freedom. But, on the other hand, 
he remained throughout preeminently and intensely German ; 
his prodigious literary attainments, his powers of study amidst 
all the distractions of political life, his modes of thought, his 
boldness in speculation, and. his style, would have made him 
one of the first of German Professors, if he had not been a con- 
siderable German Statesman. His faith in Germany was un- 
shaken by many abortive schemes and many severe disappoint- 
ments. Frequently in Germany his name was traduced and 
his purposes misrepresented by a host of enemies, jealous of his 
extraordinary success in life. But he knew that his passion 
for the greatness and glory of his country would outlive their 
hostility ; and he swerved never from the great design he had 
marked out for himself to promote the union of the German 
nation, to consolidate by free institutions the future power 
of the German State, and to infuse into his countrymen a 
spirit of action, commensurate to their achievements in lite- 
rature, science, and art. To many, no doubt, even in Ger- 
many, these volumes will first demonstrate how true a German 
in heart and life was Christian Karl Bunsen. The political 
efforts which he made were often not successful; and he died 
with the melancholy conviction that their failure was chiefly 
attributable to the unstable character of a Sovereign who had 
been his benefactor and his friend. Other days, other men, 
other results have since changed the aspect of Germany for 
better or for worse; but in this, the hour of Prussia’s triumph, 
let it not be forgotten that no one ever laboured more zealously 
for her ascendancy than Bunsen—an ascendancy not based on 
military preponderance alone, but on the consent of a united 
people. 
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These volumes, however, by no means furnish complete 
materials for the life of Bunsen, either as a thinker or as a 
politician. The record of his literary labours and opinions 
must be sought in his voluminous works. The record of his 
political life is to be found in his private correspondence with 
Frederic William IV., and in his official communications with 
the Prussian Government, of which no use could here be made. 
The work before us is of a more private and personal cha- 
racter. It purports to be a Memoir drawn from family papers. 
It has been compiled by Baroness Bunsen, his widow—the 
constant helpmate cf all his labours and successes—whose 
simple-hearted affection gave him a start in life, whose cha- 
racter and judgment considerably influenced his conduct and 
opinions, and who survives to relate what he was to herself 
and her family. Such a biography lays no claim to literary 
elegance. It is written in a homely style, which bears frequent 
marks of German habits of thought and of the German idiom. 
But it is all the more genuine and true. It is the picture of 
the honourable and useful life of a man enthusiastically at- 
tached to all that is good and great. And Bunsen’s own letters, 
which form the most important and considerable portion of the 
whole work, are undoubtedly of the highest interest. 

Bunsen was a man of a sanguine and excitable temperament. 
He had nothing of the torpor which is sometimes ascribed to 
the Teutonic race. His studies and his learning never fettered 
his imagination; and his experience as a diplomatist and a 
man of the world never taught him that caution and reserve 
which belong to worldly wisdom. He threw himself with 
passionate ardour into every subject which interested his mind. 
His sympathy was excited by men of the most varied charac- 
ters and by researches in the most opposite directions. His 
confidence was easily won, either by an appeal to his generous 
nature, or by an idea which captivated his intelligence; the 
consequence was that he was frequently deceived in his 
judgment of men and frequently deluded in his judgment of 
events. Like all optimists, he was surrounded by flattering 
shadows, which he sometimes mistook for realities; and life 
to him was embellished with all the colours of youthful imagi- 
nation. One of his-oldest friends at Rome, M. Jankoffsky, 
said of him, ‘I never knew such another child of fifty!’ and this 
childlike disposition formed one of the charms of his character, 
though it often led him into mistakes and weakened the force 
of his conclusions. These peculiarities rendered him the most 
genial of men in domestic life, and they gave a singular 
animation to his conversation and his correspondence. Had 
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he been more addicted to severe habits of reasoning, had he 
been more capable of discriminating the real and the certain 
from the creations of the mind, he would doubtless have occu- 
pied a higher place in science and literature, he might have 
rendered more practical services to the government of his 
country. He felt his own unfitness for administrative work, 
and he was wont to compare himself to one who should watch 
before the mast to point out the course of the vessel and mark 
the signs of the times, though he acknowledged that he was unfit 
to grasp the helm. But the defects which in some measure 
disqualified him from the sterner duties of life, and which led 
him to consume a vast amount of intellectual power in fanciful 
speculation, only rendered him the more agreeable as a com- 
panion. It is in this capacity we have here to deal with him. 
We shall not attempt to review his writings, or pass a judg- 
ment on his theological opinions or his archeological labours. 
We shall not dissect his political career, which was crossed by 
many disappointments. But in all the social relations he was 
a man whom it was impossible to know without affection or to 
watch without admiration. 
‘For me,’ said Bunsen, writing to one of his sons in 1847, 
God ordained from earliest childhood a rigorous training, 
through poverty and distress; I was compelled to fight my 
way through the world, bearing nothing with me but my 
own inward consciousness, and the firm determination to 
live for my ideal aim, disregarding all else as insignificant.’ 
This description of his earlier condition and his later achieve- 
ments is not exaggerated. Born in 1791 at Corbach in an 
obscure Westphalian Principality—bred in poverty, by parents 
who appear to have had neither the means nor the ability to 
contribute in the slightest degree to his education or progress 
in life—left from the earliest age to make his own way by the 
astonishing vigour of his intellect and the attractive qualities 
of his nature, Bunsen’s success in the world was his own work. 
He was, no doubt, fortunate in his friendships, in his marriage, 
and in the affectionate patronage of his future Sovereign. But 
these connexions were formed by his own merits. And when in 
after life he rose by speedy steps to positions of extraordinary 
brilliancy, it must be said to his honour, that he retained the 
same unshaken reliance on that beneficent Providence which 
he daily acknowledged as the author of all these blessings, and 
he preserved in his. relations to the great and powerful of this 
world the same independence of character which marked his 
entrance upon life. 

His father, Henry Charles Bunsen, had served in a regiment 
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of natives of Waldeck under the Dutch flag. He retired to 
his birthplace with a small military pension. He had no other 
means of subsistence than the produce of a few acres of land 
and the hard earnings derived from copying legal documents. 
These were so small that it appears that his whole emoluments 
from this source in twenty-one years amounted to no more than 
3,000 dollars. Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, his illustrious 
son, was the child of a second marriage, which he contracted 
in 1790 with a young woman, who appears to have served in 
the family of the Countess of Waldeck, on the small stipend of 
19 florins. From such parents Bunsen had no patrimony to 
expect, and in fact he passed through life, it would seem, 
without property, except what he derived from his marriage 

Miss Waddington, and from his official emoluments. He 
was at all times singularly indifferent to money, and though he 
suffered acutely at times from the absence of that independence 
which property secures to a man, he never allowed himself to 
doubt that the wherewithal would some how or other be pro- 
vided. Contrary to the ordinary experience of mankind, his 
confidence in this respect was not disappointed, although there 
is something melancholy in the contrast between his position 
as a Prussian Minister, the favourite associate of princes and 
nobles, keeping open one of the best houses in London, and 
the narrow condition of his private circumstances. With a 
family of ten children to be provided for, and ani office depen- 
dent on the will of a capricious Court, we find the amiable 
authoress of this work grudging herself a new gown or a ticket 

) the play, whilst she lived surrounded by all the splendour 
of the highest society. 

In 1798 Bunsen was admitted to the grammar-school of 
Corbach, where he remained eight years, and already began to 
display extraordinary abilities. Before he was sixteen he had 
acquired the English and French languages, and when he re- 
moved to the University of Marburg, with a purse of 50 dollars 
in his pocket, and afterwards to Gottingen, his proficiency in 
the classics was such that it at once procured for him the 
paternal interest of Heyne. At Marburg he had intended to 
study for the Church, and indeed once preached a sermon in 
the church dedicated to St. Elizabeth of Hungary in that 
city. This was the germ of the theological studies which were 
the ruling passion of his life. But Gottingen undoubtedly 
offered superior advantages, and by the use he made of them 
he was soon enabled to earn a livelihood as an extra teacher 
in the gymnasium there. Hebrew had been added to his 
Greek, and he taught both tongues with credit in the schools 
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before he was twenty-one. In the same year he published his 
first work in Latin, an ‘Essay on the Athenian Law of 
‘ Inheritance,’ for which he received a prize of 25 ducats, and 
the University of Jena conferred upon him the diploma of a 
Doctor of Philosophy. The following reflections, addressed to 
a friend, at this early period of his life, are remarkable from so 
young a man:— 


‘It has become clear to me how much a man has need to possess 
of ethical foundation in himself to be able to assimilate the results 
of study, so as to preserve them in active life; and I am glad of the 
warning suggestion as being aware of increasing agitation within, 
although circumstances demand steadiness of opinion and quick 
decision, Often does it seem to me as if my endeavours were absurd 
and must prove vain, as though I had done wrong in attempting to 
sail through the storms of life in the leaky barque of learned research, 
or in having armed myself with knowledge as a heavy staff, good 
perhaps for the purpose of removing some stone of offence, or of 
striking down some mad dog infesting the rough path, but not of 
force to secure arriving at the mark, for the sake of which all the 
labour had been undertaken. In this temper of mind labouring and 
Striving become hateful, and I would rather flee away into the 
quietest corner of the most insignificant village in order to seek that 
which is wanting to me. Wherefore all this learning and teaching, 
listening and searching out what serves not to that end? and why 
in this place of all others, where men are so quietly merging their 
whole being into learning, as though it were their means of regene- 
ration? In cheerful moments, on the contrary, I resolve manfully 
to fight my way through, looking forwards and keeping the aim in 
view, which is to understand myself and the age, and to apprehend 
what may be the prime need of each; to minister according to my 
ability to that need; to separate what ought to be passed over or 
annihilated; to begin ab Jove; to climb in the blossoming time of 
life the heights of human intelligence, and search out the landmarks 
of its first achievements :—then to start into active life. With this 
view, I prefer remaining here, to be enabled to direct my course 
whithersoever the right opportunity may point out, but not lose my- 
self in mere erudition.’ (Vol. i. pp. 30, 31.) 


Amongst the group of remarkable men who formed, at the 
University of Gottingen, friendships with Bunsen, destined to 
end only with their lives, and who early recognised his intel- 
lectual preeminence, two had a marked influence on his sub- 
sequent career. The first was Mr. Astor, a son of the well- 
known American merchant, who had been sent to Germany for 
his education. Bunsen had at that time conceived a vast plan 
of study, in the prosecution of which he proposed to establish 
himself for some years in British India, where he might, if 
fate had so willed it, have trodden in the footsteps of Jones 
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and Colebrooke, or anticipated the labours of Rosen and Max 
Miiller. Mr. Astor encouraged this scheme, on condition that 
he should go to India by the way of the United States! He 
also took Bunsen to Paris, where he plunged with ardour into 
the study of Arabic and Persian under M. Sylvestre de Sacy. 
The two friends were afterwards to visit Italy together. This 
plan, however, was interrupted by the sudden recall of Astor 
to America, and Bunsen found himself alone at Florence, with 
no very distinct course of life before him. He often reverted 
in after life, when he revisited Florence in very different cir- 
cumstances, to this painful crisis of his youth. But help was 
at hand. He formed an advantageous connexion with a Mr. 
Cathcart, an English gentleman who read with him at Florence. 
And soon afterwards he joined his other college friend Brandis 
at Rome, where Brandis had just been appointed Secretary to 
the Legation, of which Niebuhr was the head. 
In one of his letters he speaks with satisfaction of the ‘ con- 
‘ nexion with Mr, Cathcart, which I look upon as one of the 
‘ most fortunate occurrences of my life;’ and he exults in the 
enjoyment of ‘ Rome, with all its treasures, still the capital of 
the world;’ and of the society of Niebuhr, ‘ equally sole of 
his kind with Rome; him alone I can acknowledge as my 
lord and master, because his instructions, and his personal 
excellence in every respect, as well as in that of learning, 
stand highest in estimation among all the men I know; he is 
essentially the person to form me into a thorough man and 
citizen of my country: moreover, as regards the realisation 
of my plans to become a Prussian, he is equally the man.’ 
These occurrences, apparently fortuitous, had a decisive 
effect on Bunsen’s life. Once planted on the soil of Rome 
and under the eye of Niebuhr, the purposes of his future exist- 
ence became fixed and definite. There is, he exclaims to his 
sister, ‘but one Rome and one Niebuhr’—the hour and the 
man were alike propitious to his intellectual culture and to his 
advancement in life. Niebuhr, on his side, was not slow to 
discover the powers of his young friend: he shortly afterwards 
caused him to be attached to the Prussian Mission, in which 
Bunsen eventually succeeded Brandis as Secretary, and Niebuhr 
himself as Minister: and thus relieved from the pressure of 
anxieties of every kind, just as he reached the age of five-and- 
twenty, Bunsen completed his achievements in that memorable 
year by falling in love with Miss Waddington, a young English 
lady of good family and fortune, who returned his affection, 
and shortly, under the auspices of Niebuhr, became his wife. 
Never was there a more romantic, or, we hasten to add, a 
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happier marriage. We are not surprised at Miss Wadding- 
ton’s choice. Bunsen was at that time in all the splendour of 
manly beauty—his heart and imagination warm—his intelli- 
gence kindled with a flame of knowledge and of noble desires 
—with the promise of a glorious and useful life before him. 
A few days after his marriage, he poured forth the full sense 
of his gratitude and his hopes to Almighty God in the follow- 
ing private prayer, which embodies in a remarkable manner 
the whole scope and purpose pursued by him in after life. 
‘Frascati: 19th July, 1817. 

‘Eternal, omnipresent God! enlighten me with Thy Holy Spirit, 
and fill me with Thy heavenly light! What in childhood I felt and 
yearned after, what throughout the years of youth grew clearer and 
clearer before my soul,—lI will now venture to hold fast, to examine, 
to represent. 

‘The revelation of Thee in man’s energies and efforts, Thy firm 
path through the stream of ages, I long to trace and recognise, as 
far as may be permitted to me, even in this body of earth. The 
song of praise to Thee from the whole of humanity, in times far and 
near,—the pains and lamentations of earth, and their consolation in 
Thee,—I wish to take in, clear and unhindered. Do Thou send 
me Thy Spirit of Truth! that I may behold things earthly as they 
are, without veil and without mask, without human trappings and 
empty adornment; and that in the silent peace of Truth I may feel 
and recognise Thee. 

‘Let me not falter, nor slide away from the great end of know- 
ing Thee. Let not the joys, or honours, or vanities of the world 
enfeeble and darken my spirit; let me ever feel that I can only 
perceive and know Thee, in so far as mine is a living soul, and in 
proportion as that soul “lives and moves and has its being” in Thee. 

‘Preserve me in strength and truth of spirit to the end of my 
earthly existence, if Thou seest good; and should I not finish what 
I shall have begun, if I attain not that after which I endeavour, let 
me find peace in the conviction that nothing shall perish which is 
done in Thee and with Thee; and that what I have imperfectly 
known, imperfectly conceived, and indistinctly expressed, I shall 
yet hereafter behold in completeness, in perfection, and in power :— 
while here some other man shall perfect, by Thy help and blessing, 
what I in will and deed shall have endeavoured to do. Amen.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 120.) 


Bunsen was essentially a man of what the late Mr. John 
Sterling was wont to call the theopathic temperament. His 
earnst devotion, his entire trust in the Providence of God, 
which had blessed him with extraordinary gifts and loaded him 
with benefits, his constant sense of living under ‘the great 
‘ Taskmaster’s eye,’ were rooted in his very nature. Without 
these feelings he would have been the most miserable of men 
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—with them he was one of the happiest. Nor is it here super- 
fluous to remark, that although he lived in an age of sceptical 
inquiry, and shared largely in the pursuits of his age ; although 
he became a fearless opponent of traditional dogmatism, and 
rejected as of no account what he regarded as the husks and 
rinds of religion ; his profound sense of religion itself, his faith 
in the Bible as the revealed Will and Word of God, his love 
of Christ, transcending all earthly affection, knew neither chill 
nor change. The boundless stores of his knowledge were not 
tainted by the spirit of doubt and denial. The varied activity 
of his life was governed by the central force of his faith. Both 
as a thinker and a man of the wor ld, his experience demonstrates 
that the powers of thought and the powers of action are never 
more intense than when they are animated by the spirit of 
Christianity. 

These sentiments were undoubtedly strengthened by Bun- 
sen’s marriage to an Englishwoman. He became attached to 
the order and beauty of the Liturgical services of the Church 
of England. He read the Scriptures more methodically. He 
became more punctual in the outward observances of religion, 
and the influence of his wife gave more regularity and stability 
to the natural piety of his character. These habits lasted with 
him through life, and were conspicuous at its close. They 
were not shaken by the pride of knowledge or by the pride of 
life. They caused him, indeed, to be sometimes regarded as a 
Pietist, a fanatic, and even a hypocrite. But the fervour of 
religious conviction was, in him, free from the slightest intole- 
rance ; his heart and house were open to every man who sought 
for truth on these great subjects with honesty of purpose; and 
to his own conscientious sincerity every page of these volumes 
bears abundant testimony. 

The young househoid was soon established at Rome in the 
Palazzo Caffarelli, hard by the Tarpeian Rock. 


‘15th November, 1817. 


‘From the second story of this Palazzo (where, according to 
tradition, the Emperor Charles V. was lodged) there is a view all 
round Rome; on the N. one quarter of the town, with gardens and 
hills behind; on the W. another quarter with the Tiber; on the S. 
the ruins of ancient Rome and the Latin mountains, on the side of 
which lies Frascati; on the E., close to us, the Capitol. The pro- 
spect has not its equal, i in beauty and interest combined, in Rome, 
nor, as far as I know, in the world, yet is it little known, the 
Yomans being too lazy to climb the hill. I at once resolved to make 
every effort in order to have this for a dwelling-place.’ (Vol. i. 
p- 126.) 
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Here it was that for one and twenty years Bunsen led a 
happy and active life. His children were born there. ‘ The 
‘home on the Capitol’ became the centre of the choicest 
society of Rome and of Europe. His political relations with 
the ministers of successive Popes, and with the Popes them- 
selves, were agreeable and even cordial for many years. He 
followed in the track of Niebuhr across the wide field of his- 
toric research and Roman archeology; though, we observe, 
with a smile, that the works on which he appears at this 
period to have laboured with the greatest zeal and satisfaction 
were the compilation of a hymn-book and the arrangement of 
a liturgy. Amongst the distinguished strangers who visited 
Rome at this time, his own sovereign, Frederic William IIL, 
was the most illustrious; and his future sovereign, then the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, the most attractive. He thus became 
personally known to the rulers in whose service he had engaged, 
and between Bunsen and the Crown Prince a friendship was 
kindled with all the warmth of personal sympathy. It might 
literally be said of them, as Saint-Simon sarcastically observed 
of Fénélon and Madame Guyon, ‘ Leur sublime s’amalgama,’ 
They delighted to revel in a world of ideas of boundless extent. 
The Prince might have derived benefit from a more worldly 
minister, the minister might have been guided by a more pru- 
dent master; and no doubt the time came when the delightful 
rhapsody of early life shrivelled under the touch of political 
differences. But in these years the pleasure they felt in their 
mutual society was unbroken by such anticipations. ‘I hun- 
‘ger and thirst after Bunsen,’ was one of the expressions 
which fell from the royal lips; and accordingly when Bunsen 
first repaired from his post to Berlin in 1827, he met with 
such a reception as would have conferred honour upon the 
noblest and the greatest in the land. Such favours had never 
before been granted to one so humbly born, in the stately 
chambers of Sans-Souci and Potsdam. ‘ What more can the 
* King do for Bunsen ?’ said one of the astonished courtiers to 
a friend. ‘ Nothing that I know of, was the reply, ‘unless 
‘ His Majesty means to adopt him.’ It is due to Bunsen to 
add that these marks of distinction, lavished on him at thirty- 
four, did not turn his head; that he had the sense to perceive 
now uncongenial to his nature was the atmosphere of the 
Prussian Court; that he felt his own unfitness to become a 
wheel in the mechanism of Prussian administration; and that 
after a few months’ leave of absence, he returned with increased 
gladness to his ‘ home on the Capitol.’ 

The following extract from one of the numerous letters 
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written at this time to his wife, who had remained in Rome, is 
exceedingly graphic and characteristic :— 
‘7th January, 1828. 

‘The King has treated me in these latter days with a degree of 
kindness which I can only term paternal. When I was invited at 
Christmas-time all believed it was because of my approaching de- 
parture, it being the King’s custom to invite his diplomatic servants 
on their coming and going. But, on the contrary, I was again 
invited on the 30th,—the birthday of Prince Henry—on which 
occasion the King spoke affectingly of his brother and of his desire 
to sce him. For the 2nd January he invited me himself to dinner 
at Potsdam and to hear the singing of the Greek Church musie, 
only the Royal Family and Bishop Eylert being present. On that 
day the King conversed with that peculiar power and just choice 
of words which is natural to him, whenever not overcast by native 
shyness. ... 

‘On the 6th of January I was again invited, and the King ad- 
dressed me often at table, speaking of plants and flowers in his 
garden, and other matters of observation in which he takes pleasure ; 
then after dinner he came towards me and Humboldt, as we stood 
together, and with a smile said, “ The Privy Councillor of Legation 
Bunsen has ordered the Opera of Alcestis for us this evening.” (I 
had made a request to be allowed to hear that fine work of Gliick, 
and Spoutini having made difficulties, the Crown Prince had the 
kindness personaily to order its performance.) The King continued, 
with occasional pauses, as is his wont—as though he were uncer- 
tain how to express himself—* I was determined to be the first to 
grect you by your new title; it was proposed to me this day by 
Count Bernstorff, and I have with pleasure granted his request. 
Iam convinced that your zeal and activity in my service will not 
thereby be lessened.” I answered, as you may suppose, in as few 
words as possible, and the King rejoined in the same tone of com- 
mendation as before. . . 

‘I did not find Bernstorff alone when I came from the King’s table, 
so I could only express my thanks to him when I called again after 
the Alcestis. He replied, “I proposed this to the King because you 
ought to have been thus promoted before, and because I knew that 
the King would be pleased with the proposal: it is but a little 
thing for you, but you are aware that steps in advance must be 
small.” I thought in my heart—God forbid that I should look upon 
any step as a trifle and only be bent upon what is called rising 
higher! I pray to be preserved from longing after more than I 
have obtained—so much beyond my deserts. My way in life has 
not been made thus easy that I should dwell upon delights as if 
they were flowers that spring up beside me, but rather gaze intently 
upon the serious calling of which I was conscious when, poor and 
unprovided, unknown and disregarded by the world, I strode forth 
with the wanderer’s staff joyfully into the regions under the blue 
sky, as my blessed, never-forgotten father, with upraised eyes, 
pointed it out to me on our parting in 1809, saying, “ Behold the 
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heavens are blue everywhere!” Should I now forget that calling, 
or the vow I made in prospect of death during my severe illness ? 
No; I have to call upon God for strength not to belong to those in 
whom “the cares of this world have choked the good seed.” It has 
been granted to me in the height of ripened manhood, during a very 
important period, to overlook from a prominent point of vantage 
my own beloved fatherland, and to discern the nothingness of the 
individual as such, but the importance of the weakest, if a blessing 
be given to his smallest endeavours. It has become clear to me 
that my calling lies in a course of intense labour in the animated 
solitude of the Eternal City; not in changes and removals, not in 
* looking back from the plough,” but in humility and singleness 
of heart, proceeding straightforward on the path marked out for 
me, Help me to pray for the help and strength which the Lord 
can give. 

‘ The two several Ministerial offices had demurred to the defray- 
ing of my expenses for living here as well as those of my journey. 
I having been too proud to solicit any aid, inquiry was made for me 
of Prince Wittgenstein. After a day’s delay the answer was, “ It is 
“the will of the King that Bunsen should not be a penny out of 
“ pocket... .’ (Vol. i. pp. 302-304.) 


Amongst the questions which had caused Bunsen to be 


summoned to Berlin in 1827, the most important was that of 


the relations of the Court of Prussia to the Court of Rome, 
especially with reference to the great dispute on ‘mixed mar- 
‘ riages’ (between Catholics and Protestants), on which the 
Romish clergy showed a spirit of intolerance before unknown 
in Germany. On his return to Rome a Convention was nego- 
tiated with the Cardinal Secretary of State, but the Prussian 
Government hesitated to give effect to this arrangement at the 
proper time, and the quarrel became more embittered.* Frederic 
William ILI. insisted on the rigorous execution of the law, and 
Baron Droste von Vischering, an intemperate prelate, having 
been appointed to the See of Cologne, hostilities broke out 
between the State and the Romish Church. 

* To this period, or rather to the years immediately preceding it, 
belongs the celebrated Conference of the Five Powers on the civil 
administration of the Pontifical dominions, which took place at 
Rome in May 1832. Bunsen was the author of the Memorandum 
adopted by the Conference, in which the Papal government was 
recommended to adopt a system of civil administration based on the 
principle of communal freedom. An interesting account of this 
transaction was written by himself for M. de Parieu in 1859, and 
will be found in the work before us (vol. ii. p. 544). It is a most 
creditable specimen of Bunsen’s practical sagacity in politics, and 
it shows how well he foresaw, thirty-five years ago, the difficulties 
which subsequent experience has not even now removed at Rome, 
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‘Ten years earlier, everything might have been easy which now 
proved impossible ; but the favourable season had been allowed to 
pass, and from this time forth the strife of contending elements was 
unceasing, until Bunsen was in a manner crushed by them, and the 
blame, chiefly incurred by others, was heaped upon him; but the 
moment his back was turned upon Berlin, adverse influences hindered 
all action, and caused the right moment to be lost. 

‘All efforts of the Government failing to effect a peaceable solution 
of difficulties, Bunsen was again summoned by the King to Berlin, 
in the summer of 1837, to give his counsel and assistance in concert- 
ing definitive measures. He found the King fully resolved to carry 
matters with a high hand towards the Archbishop, who was proved 
to be engaged in violent opposition to the Government, and was 
accused, on strong evidence, of having entered into the ultramon- 
tane combination of the Belgian bishops. Negotiations and con- 
ferences proved unavailing. Proposals to the Archbishop to resign 
his post, or abstain from all exercise of the authority belonging to 
it, were met with a decided negative. At last, the King caused 
him to be arrested (on November 20, 1837) and conveyed out of his 
diocese, never to return, It has been one of Bunsen’s misfortunes 
to be regarded as the instigator of this strong measure ; but it is 
very certain that he found the King and his Ministers resolved upon 
the point; all he could do was to expend all his powers of persua- 
sion in endeavours to induce the Archbishop to take a more Prussian 
view of his duty: and he afterwards defended the proceeding in 
a public State paper, characteristic of himself and of the time at 
which it was written, as it rests upon the assumption of a close alli- 
ance between the two Churches in Germany, and of a certain he- 
reditary connexion between “ the Church and the State.” It may be 
said to mark a crisis in these views. The Catholic Hierarchy was 
already labouring to effect the dissolution of this connexion, and it 
was inevitable that the State should on its own part seek a separa- 
tion, as soon as its transformation from an absolute into a constitu- 
tional form should be complete. The Prussian Government did not 
indeed give way after this crisis, but the whole affair was felt to be 
a defeat. No support was found in public opinion. No Parliament 
existed to take the matter out of the range of international trans- 
actions, and settle it by internal legislation. In general, the excite- 
ment in Germany at this period was not so much the result of 
enthusiasm for the Church as of indignation against despotic power. 
It might well be deemed a tragical fate which thrust Bunsen into 
a position incongruous to his own nature: often had he exerted 
himself, incurred reproach, and risked the loss of high favour, by 
advocating greater freedom for members of the Catholic Church ; 
and just before this very period, the soldiers were relieved from the 
obligation to attend the Protestant service after parade, at his special 
and personal request to the King.’ (Vol. i. pp. 483-435.) 


There can be no doubt that Bunsen was placed in a false 
position throughout these transactions. His own opinions were 
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strongly Protestant, but he had no intolerant feelings towards 
his Catholic fellow-subjects, and he had been on good terms 
with the Papal Government. At Berlin his moderate counsels 
had not been followed: at Rome his moderate assurances were 
not believed. The result was that he paid the penalty of the 
mistakes of others. He speaks, however, somewhat boastfully, 

1 a letter written to Dx. Arnold at the time of his own share 
in the transaction :- 

‘Ranke, Raumer, and the whole public, as well as the Prince 

Royal, are with me. There is a general feeling of joy that the 
Prussian E _ has at leneth made the stroke of his pinions audible ; 
his enemies believed he had lost the energy for doing so! I hope 
he will not fall into slumber again.’ 
His triumph, if it were his, was of short duration. He was 
sacrificed to the violent reaction which took place in publie 
opinion ; and in 1838, after nearly twenty-two years’ service in 
Rome, he received an intimation that he was relieved from his 
post, and ordered to take leave of absence for a journey to 
Eneland. Thus siete his Roman mission and his family life 
in Rome. In justice to Bunsen, the following passage from a 
letter written by Lord Clifford, an eminent English Catholic, 
at that time, deserves to be quoted : 

‘I must continue to contend that it is not just to charge you with 
the ill success of the atiairs with which you were entrusted by your 
Sovereign in 1827. You have, in my opinion (humble and worth- 
less as it is) conducted them so as to have opened the eyes of Europe 
to her real interests on a most essential point of social order; and 
if it be true, that your retirement at present may be of service in 
allaying animositics, excited by the exposure of defects in the pre- 
sent system of ecclesiastical affairs in Germany, of which the remedy 
was hopel ss till the evil had been exposed to view; it is certainly 
no less true, that you may retire with the gratifying conviction, 
that you have rather facilitated than impeded, to those who have 
the power of applying a healing balm and an efficient remedy to 
those evils, their bounden duty. 

‘In these sentiments I beg to be permitted to subscribe myself 
once more, my dear Sir, your faithful friend and servant, 

* CLIFFORD.’ 

Bunsen arrived in England, for the first time, on his birth- 
day, the 25th of August, 1838. But he was already no 
stranger to this country. His wife and her family belonged to 
it. At Rome he had long since contracted intimate friendships 
with Dr. Arnold, the Hares, Mr. Pusey, Mr. William Hamil- 
ton, and many other eminent Englishmen. The controversy 
with the Court of Home, 3 in which he had been engaged, caused 
him to be regarded as the champion and the martyr of the 
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Protestant cause. Exeter Hall rejoiced at his coming. Lord 
Ashley was his herald; and the strong religious principles 


which he avowed endeared him to the Low Church party of 


that day and the Quakers. With characteristic enthusiasm he 
threw himself at once into the discussions of the time, espe- 
cially on religious subjects. His first care was to vindicate 
the policy of the Prussian Government in the Cologne affair 
against the attacks of O’Connell, and for this purpose he put 
himself in communication with the leading English Reviews, 
and supplied them with abundant materials for the elucidation 
of the question. Mr. Newman and Mr. Faber were beginning 
to write, and Bunsen instantly discovered and denounced the 
tendencies of their party in Oxford to pervert the spirit of the 
Reformation and of the Church of England. Myr. Gladstone 
had then jugt published his volume on ‘Church and State,’ 
which called forth the following observations from our newly- 
arrived Prussian visitor :— 

‘I read in London Gladstone’s book in the night and follow- 
ing morning of the day it was published. It appears to me the 
most important and dignified work which has been written on that 
side of the question since Burke’s “ Considerations.” Gladstone is 
by far the first living intellectual power on that side. He has left 
his schoolmasters far behind him, but we must not wonder if he still 
walks in their trammels—his genius will soon free itself entirely— 
and fly towards heaven with its own wings. I have sent my copy 
with some hundred marginal notes and effusions of heart to the 
Crown Prince of Prussia. You will see, my thoughts run in the 
same channel with Gladstone’s ; his Church is my Church, that is, 
the Divine consciousness of the State—a Church not profaned and 
defiled either by Popery or the unholy police regulations of the 
secular power. I have no doubt that the Church of England as she 
is and may be, according to her nature and history, is this conscious- 
ness for England. What then is to be done in England for promot- 
ing the Kingdom of Christ within and through the national life, 
must be done within that Church and by her—or you destroy either 
Christ’s Kingdom or the national life, or both. So far I go with 
Gladstone. But I add: precisely then because such is the position 
of the Church and the condition of Christ’s Kingdom in this realm 
of England, let us see who represents her most fairly ?—your 
friends ? or who? What is her ideal and what her real state ? 
What are you to look for, in order to bring the first nearer to the 
second, as far as the times allow, and not less than they command ? 
Do the clergy form the Church? Are “the Fathers” fetters or 
wings ? Is tradition and Church-government to be understood in a 
Judaic sense or not? Is the Church of Scotland only to be sup- 
ported as a necessary evil? Is she really no Church? ‘These and 
similar questions I have a mind to ask him, in one way or other. I 
know him personally from the time of his visit to Rome.’ 
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‘ Llanover, 26th December, 1838. 

‘I have sent Gladstone’s work with my postilla to the Crown 
Prince. It is—in its principal bearings—second only to Burke’s 
“ Considerations ” in my opinion ; still he walks sadly in the tram- 
mels of his Oxford friends in some points, e.g., the Apostolical Suc- 
cession as identical with the continued series of Bishops, although 
there be a duly ordered presbyteral order, of which (as it is so easy to 
prove) the episcopate is merely a branch, apostolical but not scrip- 
tural ; primitive, but introduced into Church government paulatim 
(as St. Jerome says), in the progress of time, not at once. I wonder 
Gladstone should not have the feeling of moving on an inclined 
plane, or that of sitting down among ruins, as if he were settled 
in a well-stored house. The reason of these defects in his book I 
ascribe to the want of a deeper philosophy. It is the deficiency of 
the method of handling ideas in this blessed island which makes it 
so difficult for your writers, political and ecclesiastical, to find the 
seeds of regeneration in your own old blessed institutions, which to 
preserve you must reconstruct, This operation requires that the 
eternal spirit should be drawn out of the decaying or decayed /etter, 
and Sir Humphry Davy did not teach you that. How wonderful that 
separation is between real life and ideal thought! One ought to be 
the image and Abglanz of the other ; and yet we, Germans, find it 
so difficult to construct reality with our ideal thoughts, and you 
English to see our great reality in the light of that thought and to 
sublimate it (verkldren) into that spirit which it embodies and which 
to incarnate is the only good reason for its existence. 

‘I wish I could give you an adequate idea, what a power the in- 
tuition of English life exercises over me. Never have I felt it so 
easy and delightful to fly on my native German wings as in the 
elevating and buoyant atmosphere of English domestic and public 
life. At Munich I found, for the first time after many years, leisure 
and inspiration again for the highest speculative activity ; but it is 
now only when the other pole of my existence has been electricised 
by England that I feel the new action which Schelling has given to 
my intellectual life. I wish I could now do something to embody 
this vita nuova in a worthy form.’ (Vol. i. pp. 492-494.) 


The following passage expresses with great vivacity the 
intense excitement with which he threw himself into the public 
life of England, and the hearty acceptance he found in English 
society :— 

‘Lord Melbourne complained of me at Lord Holland’s, saying, 
“ Bunsen is setting up the country against us—his article in the 
‘Quarterly’ is in everybody’s hands, and makes people mad.” 
Biilow endeavoured to soothe, saying, “that Zhad not written it, 
that the article was good and true, and he, Melbourne, would ruin 
himself and colleagues by opposing its cause.” Melbourne there- 
upon softened, but added, “ All the young people are growing mad 
upon religion—W. C., too, who preaches that article.” 


‘ Wednesday.—My first Parliamentary night is past. Pusey ar- 
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rived by 7—after we had dined he thought it was too late for the 
Lords—so we went together to the Commons, when the usher 
gave me a place on the benches opposite to the Speaker, behind the 
Members. O’Connell had just finished his speech, and Peel rose. 
You will read his speech, and how unmercifully he plucked the 
Member for Kendal. Then I heard Lord John: the others were 
nothing. It was skirmishing : the two protagonists did the business 
well. Lord John is no orator, but speaks and answers well. I wish 
you could form an idea of what I felt. I saw for the first time man, 
the member of a true Germanic State, in his highest, his proper 
place, defending the highest interests of humanity with the won- 
derful power of speech—wrestling (as the entire vigorous man in- 
stinctively wishes), but with the arm of the Spirit, boldly grasping 
at, or tenaciously holding fast power, in the presence of his fellow- 
citizens, submitting to the public conscience the judgment of his 
cause, and of his own uprightness. I saw before me the Empire of 
the world governed, and the rest of the world controlled and judged, 
by this assembly : : I had the feeling that had I been born in Eng- 
land, I would rather be dead than not sit among them and spe ak 
among them. I thought of my own country, and was thankful that 
I could thank God for being a German, and being myself. But I 
felt also that we are all children on this field in comparison with 
the English: how much they, with their discipline of mind, body, 
and heart, can effect even with but moderate genius, and even 
with talent alone! I drank in every word from the lips of the 
speakers, even those I disliked. Not long did I remain unob- 
served: Sir Thomas Acland came up to me, Milnes, and Tom Ac- 
land, and when we were turned out by the division, others came to 
propose to me to wait and walk home with them. It was then 
eleven ; at half-past the stream flowed out. I lost Pusey, and took 
my stand by Acland’s cloak, where Sir Thomas discovered me, and 
brought me to Sandon and Sir Robert Inglis—Sandon, with the 
old good face again. Sir Robert went home, the rest brought me 
to the Atheneum, where I found Lord Adare, and we began to dis- 
cuss on Church and State. My turn came, too, and I had a good 
hearing. We sat together till past two, and, as Sandon said, had 
a little House after the ¢ great one. We roamed about, first bring- 
ing Sir Thomas home, who finding the house dark, began to sing 
“ Gaudeamus igitur,” as a serenade for Tom, when Sandon stopped 
the singing, saying they must behave better the first day, so as not 
to be taken into custody.’ (Vol. i. pp. 499, 500.) 

The journals and correspondence in which Bunsen recorded 
his first impressions of England are the most delightful portions 
of this book. It was the first time that he found himself 
launched in the broad society of a free people. Hitherto he 
had lived in the cell of a student, the closet of Potsdam, or the 
retreat on the Capitol. England awakened all his sympathies 
and all his powers. His biographer remarks :— 

‘This period of residence in London was in many respects a 
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climax in life to him. Never could a more decisive opportunity 
have been granted to a man for experiencing and actually measur- 
ing, what his own personal place was in society, reckoned according 
to moral weight and intellectual ascendancy. He may be said to 
have been the object in England of the homage of a nation, eagerly 
and affectionately granted to himself alone, in the face of cireum- 
stances which might have proved adverse. He had arrived, to all 
appearance, 2 man of ruined prospects and broken fortunes: sup- 
posed to have no chance for the future but through the favour of 
his own Government which he seemed to have forfeited : yet hailed 
and cherished as he was in the first instance, by the friends who 
had learned to love and value him in Rome, their animated interest 
in him, and their persevering kindness, by degrees brought from all 
sides, characters, the most various as well as distinguished, within 
the sphere of his influence.’ (Vol. i. p. 527.) 

Every day was marked by some delightful incident. He 
spent a month with Arnold at Foxhow ; he accompanied Mrs. 
Fry to Newgate; he dined with Rogers, with Lord Stanhope, 
with Lord Palmerston, and at every agreeable house in London; 
and when he left us, after a sojourn of thirteen months, he 
exclaimed that the poetry of life was departed. 

The Prussian Government, doubtless somewhat ashamed of 
its conduct to Bunsen, and somewhat influenced by the Crown 
Prince, offered him the mission to Switzerland, as a temporary 
provision; and he repaired in the autumn of 1839 to the Hiibel, 
near Berne, reluctantly, but with confidence in the future. Nor 
had he long to wait. In June, 1840, his friend the Crown 
Prince succeeded to the throne. Bunsen exulted in the pro- 
mise of the new reign, from which he anticipated the realisation 
of all that was good and great for Germany, in Church and 
State; and it was only the slow and sad experience of years 
which convinced him that these hopes were built on sand, and 
that the Prince whom he loved and admired as a man, had none 
of the qualities of a great sovereign. But, as we have already 
hinted, discrimination of character was not one of Bunsen’s 
gifts, and his imagination frequently deluded him by throwing 
a halo of light over those whom he regarded with affection. 

It was not till April, 1841, that he was summoned to the 
new Court of Berlin, to receive from his sovereign the most 
agreeable temporary mission that could be entrusted to him, 
for it sent him back to England, and this time in an official 
character. But the object of the mission was so strange, and 
we might almost say so grotesque, that on looking back to the 
details of that period, we are amazed that Bunsen should have 
entered into the views of the King, and still more amazed that 
the plan should have been serivusly entertained by English 
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statesmen, and finally sanctioned by an English Act of Parlia- 
ment. The following letter from Bunsen to Perthes states the 
object of his journey :— 

‘London, 12th October, 1841. 

‘The King has from early youth cherished the idea of amending 
the condition of Christians in the Holy Land; where, as throughout 
the Turkish Empire, the position of all Christians is altogether igno- 
minious, and that of Protestants doubly se. 

‘The Treaty of July 15, 1841, appeared to him to indicate that 
the Princes of Christendom considered it to be their duty to 
remove this disgrace. Ile would have much preferred that this 
object should have been effected by all the Christian Powers acting 
together, and to have seen it so effected that the Holy Places should 
have been given over into Cliistian hands, without interfering with 
Turkish supremacy ; but that proved impossible. Then I was called ; 
the chief points were as follows :— 

‘A negotiation jointly with the English Government, in Constan- 
tinople, to obtain the acknowledgment of a Protestant body, as 
such, in the Turkish Empire ; and a confidential negotiation with 
the heads of the Church of England, desiring of them the establish- 
ment of a Bishopric in Jerusalem, with which other Protestant 
Christians might connect themselves, 

‘You must feel that the first condition of that recognition (by 
the Turkish Government) is that we appear as an unity, This 
seemed only to be possible by forming a connexion with the estab- 
lishment already made and possessed there by an English society 
(that for a mission to the Jews) on Mount Zion—it was here that 
in 1839 a piece of ground not far from the sepulchre of David was 
purchased, upon which immediately a dwelling for the mission, a 
hospital, and school were erected, and the foundation laid for a 
church. The matter to be accomplished was the converting this 
private establishment into a national and universal Christian foun- 
dation; and that could only be effected by the founding of a Bishopric 
by the Church of England.’ (Vol. i. pp. 599, 600.) 


We shall spare the eminent men who were induced to lend 
themselves to this strange proposal, the ridicule which attaches 
itself to an abortive scheme. It was a diplomatic romance ; 
but even Lord Palmerston observed, ‘ that every Englishman 
‘ must rejoice at the idea of such an arrangement,’ and hoped 
there would be no serious difficulties at Lambeth. 

‘ Monday, 19th July, 1841.—This is a great day. I am just re- 
turned from Lord Palmerston ; the principle is admitted, and orders 
to be transmitted accordingly to Lord Ponsonby at Constantinople, 
to demand the acknowledgment required. The successor of St. 
James will embark in October ; he is by race an Israelite—born a 
Prussian in Breslau—in confession belonging to the Church of Eng- 
Jand—ripened (by hard work) in TIreland—twenty years Professor 
of Hebrew and Arabic in England (in what is now King’s College). 
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So the beginning is made, please God, for the restoration of Israel. 
When I read with the warm-hearted, clear-headed Lord Ashley the 
translation of the Minute of which I send you a transcript, he ex- 
claimed, “ Since the days of David, no King has ever spoken such 
words!” It was his fortunate idea that directed the choice of the 
future Bishop.’ (Vol. i. pp. 608, 609.) 

The King’s reply was in the following terms :— 

‘ Sans Souci, 12th August.—In thanking you, my dear Bunsen, 
for letters so unspeakably remarkable, and to be rejoiced in, I em- 
brace you as one whose work and task God has blessed. 

‘May God grant to your measures and to your words the 


blessing of success for the present and the future. Amen! FR, 
WiLHeLM.’ (Vol.i. p. 612.) 


The appointment of the ‘ successor of St. James’ was cele- 
brated by a dinner at the Star and Garter, where Mr. Glad- 
stone made an exquisite speech, and patriotic songs were sung. 
Sir Robert Peel granted a steamer to convey the new bishop 
to Joppa, with a suite of from sixteen to twenty souls. It 
does not seem to have occurred to any of these distinguished 
individuals that a bishop of the Church of England derives his 
legal powers from the law of England, and that the law of 
England is of no effect except within the realm of England. 
To pass an Act of the British Parliament to give episcopal 
powers to a German clergyman in Palestine, was therefore 
simply extra vires, and a nullity. The same defect which has 
since been found to vitiate Letters Patent granted to Anglican 
bishops in British colonies, having independent legislatures, 
existed @ fortiori in the case of bishops sent to foreign countries. 
The Church of England has no prelates in partibus infidelium. 

The success of Bunsen in this strange negotiation had, how- 
ever, important results to himself. It proved that he was not 
disinclined to promote the King’s personal views, which indeed 
he shared, and it proved also that he had acquired a position 
and influence in English society, which had never before been 
possessed by a German diplomatist. Frederic William IV. 
hesitated between the desire to attach Bunsen to his govern- 
ment, by giving him a ministerial office in Berlin, and the 
evident expediency of having so competent a representative in 
London. The King was no doubt sincerely anxious to pro- 
mote a cordial understanding with this country. The recent 
events of 1840 had shown that he might need our support 
against French pretensions on the left bank of the Rhine. He 
admired the Queen, he respected Prince Albert, and he clung 
fondly to the idea of a connexion between the great Protestant 
Powers. To promote these objects, who was so fit as Bunsen, 
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the man after his own heart? At Berlin people grumbled at 
the idea of sending so plebeian an ambassador to the most 
aristocratic country in Europe, and at the strange preference 
which conferred the greatest prize in the service on a man who 
had just suffered a serious check in his negotiations. Under 
these circumstances the King adopted the unusual expedient of 
submitting to the Queen of England three names, of which 
Bunsen’s was one, and Her Majesty was requested to choose the 
Prussian Minister in England from this trio. Lord Aberdeen 
was instructed to reply that ‘ We had rather keep what we have 
‘ got;’ and thus Bunsen became the Prussian Minister at the 
Court of St. James, and was shortly afterwards installed in one 
of the splendid mansions of Carlton Gardens. In January 1842 
the King of Prussia came himself to Windsor, to be present at 
the baptism of his godson, the Prince of Wales, and thus his 
new and chosen representative was launched at this Court 
under the immediate auspices of his own sovereign. 

On casting a retrospective glance at what the society of 
London was five and twenty years ago, we are sometimes 
tempted to exclaim with Edmund in King Lear, that ‘ we have 
‘lived out the best part of our lives!’ and if we were asked 
to name the most brilliant period in the present century, for 
this country, we should place it between the accession of the 
Queen and the outbreak of the Crimean War. A youthful 
and engaging sovereign had just ascended the throne, to the 
unbounded joy of her people; she had contracted an alliance 
with a Prince whose talents and virtues were on a par with his 
fortunes. During one half of this period Sir Robert Peel was 
at the head of a great Administration, which, though Conser- 
vative in name, was steadily engaged in promoting the work of 
commercial and financial reform and of internal improvement ; 
during the other half the conduct of affairs devolved, with equal 
credit and with greater consistency, on Lord John Russell 
and his colleagues. The foreign policy of Lord Palmerston 
in 1840 had given to England great influence in Europe; the 
foreign policy of Lord Aberdeen cemented our alliances with 
the continental States. An immense intellectual movement 
pervaded the country. Parliament rang with the eloquence of 
great orators. Society was animated and refined, for when 
shall we hear again at the same dinner tables the wit of Sydney 
Smith, the inexhaustible conversation of Macaulay, and the 
wisdom of Hallam? The fine arts were cultivated with success. 
The triumphs of peace and civilisation culminated in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851; and it was even believed that an era of 
perpetual amity had dawned on the world. 
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Such was the period and‘such the country in which Bunsen 
was sent to play no inconspicuous part. THe was equal to the 
occasion. His house became the resort not only of the official 
world and of the best company in England, but of all that were 
most distinguished in letters, in knowledge, and in taste. It 
was a neutral ground, where politicians forgot their differences, 
and where national prejudices were effaced. His hand was 
ever ready to welcome and to encourage every rising reputa- 
tion. His aid was never withheld from any object which 
tended to the diffusion of knowledge and the advancement of 
society. Above all he laboured with success to bring into a 
closer union the mind of Germany and the life of England. 
He was the representative not only of his sovereign but of his 
nation; and in those years our intercourse with the cognate 
nations of Central Europe was not restricted to diplomatic 
courtesies or official intercourse. 

The second volume of these Memoirs is in great part a re- 
cord of these interesting and eventful scenes. We are em- 
barrassed by the multitude of topics which suggest themselves 
—far too numerous for quotation—and we doubt not that our 
readers will prefer to follow them in Madame Bunsen’s own 
pages. We shall content ourselves with a single incident, 
which is very characteristic of the relations Bunsen had esta- 
blished with our gracious Sovereign, the Prince Consort, and 
her Ministers. It occurred in 1847. 





‘The following transaction referred to a private letter of the 
King, addressed to Queen Victoria, which it was his desire that 
Bunsen should deliver in a private audience to Her Majesty: at the 
same time Bunsen was informed by a letter from the King to him- 
self, that the subject of the communication was political, relating to 
Neufchitel. Bunsen having requested instructions from Prince 
Albert, received in reply an invitation in the name of the Queen to 
come immediately to Osborne House, in company with Lord Palmer- 
stone (to whom Her Majesty’s invitation was simultaneously de- 
spatched), that the letter might be read without infringement of con- 
stitutional rules. This statement will account for the emotion with 
which Bunsen announces having safely steered between conflicting 
difficulties. 


‘ Bunsen to his Wife. 


‘Osborne House: Sunday, 5th December, 1847. 
‘My Berovep.—God be thanked! All right! Better than could 
be hoped! I delivered my letter last night, in private audience, to 
Her Majesty—not speechless, but without a speech—after eight, 
before dinner. 
‘I had desired Lord Palmerston to tell me what he wished me to 
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do. Asan abstract Whig, he said, “It was unheard-of, quite un- 
usual, that a foreign Sovereign shouid write to the Sovereign of 
England on politics.” “ But,” said I, “you praised the Queen and 
Prince Albert for their exceilent letter on politics to the Queen of 
Portugal.” “ Yes, but that was between relations.” “And this 
between friends. But you are informed of the arrival, and of the 
contents of the letter, and will learn all that is in it. I shall, in 
handing over the letter to the Queen, say nothing but a few compli- 
mentary phrases, and plead the King’s cause in the way the Queen 
will direct, in your presence the next day. Will that do?” “ Per- 
fectly,” he replied. And soIdid. The Queen read the letter before 
dinner, and came down ten minutes before nine. After dinner, 
Prince Albert told me that the Queen and he had had Lord Pal- 
merston with them before dinner (from six to eight), and that we 
should to-morrow settle the answer. In the morning, the Prince 
translated the political part of the letter into English, and then 
discussed with Lord Palmerston the heads of an answer. Then I 
was called in to see the letter, and plead the King’s cause, for 
which I was quite prepared. We all agreed :— 

‘1. That conferences on Swiss affairs, on the basis of mediation 
between contending parties, were out of the question now. But the 
Queen wished to say (and Lord Palmerston saw no harm in it) that 
she would have accepted Neufchatel in preference to London, as a 
place of conference, if it could still be thought of. 

‘2. That (as I had proposed) the Neufehatel affair was now the 
object with respect to which her Majesty would try to be of use to 
her friend and brother. (I had demanded mediation with arbitra- 
tion, between Neufchatel and the Federation ; but Palmerston ob- 
served, “That could only be done upon the ground of general 
treaties, and then the three other Powers would come in too, and 
spoil the whole.”) So I was to be satisfied with “bons offices,” 
in consequence of the instructions already given to C., “ based upon 
the detailed Memoir written by your Majesty’s faithful Bunsen, 
as your Majesty allows me to call him.’ Circumstances would 
show what further could be done. 

‘This the Queen will write ix English, beginning and end in Ger- 
man. I ought to add, that she answers, besides, to the point, on 
the coming forward of the German Confederacy in a worthy manner 
on this occasion. She says, “ She and her Government wish nothing 
better ; butas the only point now in discussion resulted from general 
treaties not regarded by the Confederacy, this was perhaps not the 
right opportunity. (Of course there are weighty reasons against it 
besides.) But that she was sure the English public would with 
great sympathy see the German Confederation take a prominent 
part in European affairs—only that it would make a very material 
difference in their eyes, if the councils of Germany were directed 
by the enlightened Cabinet of Berlin, and not by Prince Metternich.” 

‘ All this is now already written out fair, by Prince Albert, under 
Lord P.’s revision, for the Queen, who will write it herself to-morrow, 
when the letter will be despatched by express messenger. As soon 
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as we hear what the Diet of Berne has decreed against Neufchatel, 
Lord P. and I shall confer further... . 


‘Tf the “ground swell” was strong in the mind of Bunsen during 
this occasion, of experiencing the accustomed gracious kindness of 
the Queen and Prince Albert at Osborne, his return from thence in 
company with Lord Palmerston was attended by serious commotion 
of the elements without. In the boat which brought them to the 
shore, Lord Palmerston was requested to take the helm, as it would 
seem, to enable all hands to help in rowing through the unusually 
rough sea. Bunsen observed, that he had not been before aware of 
the necessary connexion he now observed between steering the vessel 
of the State, and steering acommon boat—to which Lord Palmerston 
answered, “ Oh ! one learns boating at Cambridge, even though one 
* may have learnt nothing better.” They landed in safety, but the 
train was gone. Lord Palmerston declared that he must return to 
London on pressing business, and must have a special train. The 
railway officials protested that the risk of collision was too great for 
them to undertake. Lord Palmerston insisted, “On my responsi- 
“ bility, then!” and thus enforced compliance, although everyone 
trembled but himself. The special train shot past station after 
station, and arrived in London without causing or receiving damage, 
the Directors refusing all payment from Lord Palmerston, as having 
transgressed all rules in order to comply with his desire, and con- 
sidering themselves overpaid by the happy result, and their own 
escape from serious blame.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 150-152.) 

The relations which gradually established themselves between 
Bunsen and the most illustrious persons of the Court were 
peculiar and unprecedented. He thus describes to his mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Waddington, one of his visits to Windsor, in 
1846 :— 


‘I was invited to Windsor Castle to spend the birthday of the 
Prince of Wales, for the first time, as it is not usual with the Queen 
to have foreign guests on that occasion. In the morning I accom- 
panied the royal party to the terrace, to see the troops, who fired a 
feu de joie in honour of the Prince of Wales, who enjoyed it much, 
in extreme seriousness, and returned duly, by a military salute, the 
salutation he received as the colours passed. I inquired of Prince 
Albert whether he had formed any idea as yet of his position, at 
this early age (five years). He told me that last month in travelling 
through Cornwall, he had asked for an explanation of the cheers 
accompanying the ery of “ The Duke of Cornwall for ever !”—when 
Prince Albert informed him that there had been, long ago, a great 
aud good Prince of Wales, called the Black Prince, who was also 
Duke of Cornwall, and he had been so beloved and admired, that 
people had not forgotten him, and the title being given to the eldest 
son of the Sovereign, together with that of Prince of Wales, it 
ought to teach him to emulate the merits of that great Prince, in 
order to be equally beloved and remembered. 
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‘IT had brought with me German books for the children, and re- 
ceived permission to present them. The Queen brought the Royal 
Family into the corridor after luncheon, on purpose to give me that 
opportunity. The Prince wanted to have the pictures explained, 
and I sat on the floor in the midst of the group; we all spoke Ger- 
man, and the Princess Royal, by desire of the Queen, read a fable 
out of one of the books perfectly well. The Queen often spoke with 

» about education, and in particular of religious instruction. Her 
we ht are very serious, but at the same time liberal and comprehen- 
sive. She (as well as Prince Albert) hates all formalism. The 
Queen reads a great deal, and has done my book on the “ Church of 
“ the Future” the honour to read it, so attentively, that the other 
day when at Cashiobury seeing the book on the table, sie looked 
out passages which she had approved, in order to read them aloud 
to the Queen Dowager.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 120, 121.) 


The ties, both personal and political, which united Bunsen 
to Prince Albert were of a still closer nature. He supplied, 
in the purest form, that German element in society which was 
most congenial to the Prince. Bunsen’s intimacy with Baron 
Stockmar had opened to him the doors of the Palace. He was 
cordially received there at all hours, and on the footing of a 
private friend. 

‘I may read,’ he says, ‘at the Foreign Office whatever I wish to 
see. With Aberdeen I have les petites entrées; also to. Prince 
Albert when in London, regularly towards eleven o’clock in the 
morning, towards six in the afternoon, privately, and between times 
by means of writing. Iam informed of everything.’ 

The Prince had taken his own secretary and librarian from 
3unsen’s household. To Prince Albert no subject was in- 
different, and he delighted to follow Bunsen in the vast range 
of his literary researches. But the most powerful common 
interest that united them was their sympathy in the cause of 
German Unity and in the progress of constitutional liberty 
in Germany. The following letters to Baron Stockmar, 
written as late as the year 1852, express Bunsen’s sentiments 
of regard to England, to the English Court, and to his own 
country :— 

‘London: New Year, 1852. 

‘Joy and well-being in the great and threatening year 1852, be 
to my dear friend Stockmar! shall be my first greeting in the 
* sacred hour of prime.” I believe in God and in Germany, and 
then also in the vital powers of the principles of the English Con- 
stitution; and nobody rejoices more than I do in the grand and high 
reality (single in its kind, however, since King William of Orange) 
of the royal pair on the throne of Great Britain. If England and 
Germany remain united, what can the power of evil effect? You 
and I feel alike in protesting against the principle of death, 
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pretorian imperialism, and in democratic police centralisation, And, 
lastly, we are agreed in the resolve to exert all the strength that is 
in us, to the end that neither superstition nor infidelity, neither 
priesteraft nor atheism, shall rule over the people. 

‘That for this purpose light from above may be granted, by 
guidance of which the iron rule of the dark despot, Self, may be 
broken through, and the reality of freedom evolved,—and, besides, 
that we and all who are dear and precious to us may be preserved in 
health,—is the wish uttered in fulness of heart, to a dear friend, by 

‘ BUNSEN.’ 
‘Sunday morning: 18th January, 1852. 

‘As I was on the way to your door in the Palace yesterday 
morning, I saw the’ Prince hastening in the same direetion, and 
therefore I withdrew without having told you how much the living 
with you in these latter days has refreshed me. You will feel that, 
when you consider that 1am under no illusion as to the condition 
of things at Berlin, and in the whole of Europe: of which you will 
be yet more aware when you read what the Spirit has moved me to 
say as to the confusion and destitution of the spiritual condition in 
the whole of Europe. It was with a solemn consciousness that I 
paced up and down, before breakfast (at Windsor Castle), in the fine 
corridor, and beheld the sunshine with the clearest blue sky above 
the towers and turrets: meditating upon the happiness that dwells 
within those walls, founded in reason and integrity and love,—a 
pattern of the well-ordered and inwardly vigorous and flourishing 
life that spreads all around, even to the extremities of the great 
island. And further off did I hear the roaring of the storm that 
swecps now over the Continent, and threatens our ever-beloved 
fatherland. And in that fatherland dwells also a noble people, a 
great people, full of grand recollections and of the germs of future 
life—and a King, whose energics are so high and noble :—and yet 
all causes are dragging us within the compass of the whirlwind of 
confusion and destruction! A blessing upon those walls, and the life 
within and around them. Itis a consolation that such a spot should 
exist on earth; and I am thankful to have seen it. and for all the 
goodness and kindness I have there experienced.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 275, 
276.) 

Already in 1846, the combined influence of the Prince and 
Bunsen, backed by the mature wisdom of Sir Robert Peel, 
who more than once remarked ‘ that kings were apt to postpone 
* concessions till it was too late to make them,’ had been ex- 
erted to urge Frederic William IV. to proclaim the long-pro- 
mised Constitution. It came at last, soon to be followed by 
the tremendous events of 1848, which shook the Prussian 
throne and drove the Heir Presumptive to seek a refuge in 
Bunsen’s house in this country. The agitation of Germany 


increased, and Bunsen thought he discerned in the signs of the 
times the realisation of his leng-cherished hopes, when the 
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Imperial Crown was tendered to the King by the Jacobin 
Assembly at Frankfort. One of the finest letters Bunsen ever 
wrote is that in which he attempts to vindicate to a sceptical 
English friend, the sacred origin of the movement in Germany; 
and though he admits that no man in England could be brought 
to believe in its success, his own faith was long unshaken. At 
one time we think that he was himself elected to the Frankfort 
Parliament as member for Schleswig, and he had undoubtedly 
espoused with all the vehemence of German popular feeling 
that most unrighteous design for the seizure and incorporation 
of the Duchies, though this subject is, we observe, not adverted 
to in the work before us. Bunsen had been designated as 
German Minister of Foreign Affairs, though when pressed 
he resolved, very wisely, to adhere to the Prussian service. 
But he visited both Frankfort and Berlin during these trans- 
actions, and the following page tells the result: — 

‘I departed from Frankfort, February 10th, in joyful thankful- 
ness for the success of my negotiations, for all the kindness I had 
found, and for the consolation and confirmation of belief, which I 
had obtained as a provision against the awful future, in the heart of 
the German nation. Never had I been possessed with a clearer in- 
tuition of the fact that Germany is one country, and that Germans 
have the destination, the means, the strength, and the courage, to 
become the first nation of Europe. 

‘On Sunday morning, February 11th, at half-past seven, I was 
again at Berlin. I wrote directly a report to the King, that I might 
not later have to write one in greater detail. With respect to the 
Schleswig affair, I said that the King’s peaceable intentions and pro- 
posals had met with a willing and cheerful acceptance. As to 
Germany, I stated five propositions as decided: the hereditary prin- 
ciple ; the revision of the Constitution, yet without adjournment ; 
the necessity that Prussia should declare herself, in the spirit of the 
Circular Note of January 23rd, ready to take the lead (without 
Austria) in the Federal movement, at the same time leaving it to 
every other member to enter into it or not; lastly, urging that the 
lever of Frankfort should not be broken. When I now read through 
the four pages of this letter, and contemplate the course of the last 
two months, my heavy heart is yet more weighed down. 

‘The King answered me instantaneously and in haste, the same 
day, that of all that he would do nothing; the course entered upon 
was a wrong done to Austria; he would have nothing to do with 
such an abominable line of politics, but would leave that to the 
Ministry (at Frankfort): whenever the personal question should be 
addressed to him, then would he reply as one of the Hohenzollerns, 
and thus live and die as an honest man. 

‘Very soon after I received from the Ministers the commentary 
to this utterance. As soon as I had left Berlin for Frankfort the 
King had veered round at once; a secret correspondence was carried 
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on by himself with Olmiitz ; the necessity of the existence of the 
Chambers, and of an understanding with them, was no longer taken 
into account; the King would not give up politics; on the contrary, 
he would begin now really to direct them, and that alone. I 
struggled as I could against grief and indignation, and was glad to 
have already announced to the King my departure for Wednesday. 
I was received with kindness. The King read to me his letter to 
Prince Albert, of which I was to be the bearer, in which he said, 
“ He had never repented in such a degree of any step as of that 
which J had advised him to take, desiring that he, the Prince, 
should hear from myself what I had to say on the subject.”’ 

This explanation dashed to the ground Bunsen’s political 
hopes for the regeneration of Germany in his lifetime. It 
was perhaps not less painful to those German friends with 
whom he had acted both in England and abroad. The result 
was a bitterness of disappointment which threw a shade over 
the remainder of his existence. In 1849 he wrote to Usedom:— 

‘Windsor Castle: November 17th, 1849. 

‘My Dear Frienp,—Since 1848 I have become of full age. The 
last scales have fallen from my eyes, and the last tears will soon dry 
away in them!’ 





And soon afterwards to Archdeacon Hare : 
‘London: February 20th, 1850. 

‘You suppose I am going away from this country! I never 
dreamt of going—never was I more bound to London and England 
than at the present moment. Prussia is in the haven, as to herself’; 
but the German Union, or “ United States of Germany,” are yet to 
be born, and at this eleventh hour all the powers of evil double their 
efforts to prevent this great European birth, or rather this beginning 
of regeneration. But, “ Porte inferi non prevalebunt contra eam!” 
All the Powers of the Continent are against us, and traitors are in the 
camp. The Princes are wavering, more or less, now that the hour 
of danger is past. Still they are bound, by their popular parlia- 
ments, finances, and necessities, and cannot shake these off as many 
do their words and engagements.’ ; 
Nevertheless he was in truth on the point of throwing up his 
appointment, and he formed in 1850 the resolution to retire 
from the public service. 

It is not our intention to dwell on these painful occurrences; 
but one of the indirect consequences of the German convul- 
sions of 1848, and of the German aggression on Denmark, is 
too important to be passed over in silence. The judgment 
passed by English statesmen of all parties on the conduct of 
the Prussian Government and of the German people was 
severe. The wild inaptitude of the Frankfort Parliament, the 
bad faith of the Cabinet of Berlin, and the iniquitous spirit of 
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aggression by which the rights of Denmark were assailed in the 
Duchies, left an impression on the English mind so deep and 
so unfavourable, that it will take a generation to efface it. 
Bunsen had laboured honestly and heartily to promote the 
union and good understanding of Germany and England. But 
the conduct of his Government and his countrymen on these 
questions, which had his own sympathy, obliterated the work 
of years, and from that day to the present, although no British 
interest can be said to have suffered from the changes which 
have been brought about, we have been reluctantly compelled 
to entertain very different opinions of the character and policy 
of German statesmen. To Bunsen himself a hard expiation 
was assigned. He remained in England, by the express orders 
of the King, to affix his signature to the Protocol of 1852, 
which established the Danish succession in the Duchies. But 
one step remained to complete the transaction, and this was 
the repudiation of that engagement by the successors of those 
who signed it. 

The events of the Crimean War which followed three years 
later were a fresh source of anxiety and grief to Bunsen. He 
perceived with tact and spirit, that by cordially joining the 
Western Powers, Prussia might again have played a great 
part in Europe. She would probably have prevented the war, 
saved Russia from defeat, and placed Germany in intimate 
relations with England and France. ‘To this end his labours 
were zealously directed, but in vain. The Russian party pre- 
vailed in Berlin; the King as usual hesitated; he even sent a 
sort of double Minister to act in London; and Bunsen at last, 
exhausted by conflicting emotions, craved leave in April 1854 
to retire from His Majesty’s diplomatic service. 

The political element in Bunsen’s life to which we have now 
adverted, was not the brightest part of it. He failed in 
his negotiations at Rome; he was disappointed by the events 
of Frankfort in 1849; the affair of the Duchies turned out 
against his wishes; the neutrality of Prussia in the Crimean 
War was against his counsels. Perhaps he would have been a 
happier and a greater man if he had never been a political 
agent at all; and he himself expressed at all periods of his 
life his strong conviction that he was born for nobler pursuits 
and higher studies than those of diplomacy. Although, there- 
fore, his recall from the Prussian Mission in London was accom- 
panied with many painful circumstances, and he tore himself 
away with regret from the friends of so many years, it was not 
his official rank or power that he regretted, and he hailed with 
joy a change which gave him a home in Germany. for the first 
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time since he had left college, and left him free to devote all 
the energy of his remaining years to literary pursuits. Bunsen 
had been at all times an indefatigable student. Nothing is 
more extraordinary than the power of application with which 
he found means to explore the whole range of human know- 
ledge amidst the complicated affairs which demanded his atten- 


tion in Rome, and the still more engrossing engagements of 


official and social life in England. He rose early, he worked 
incessantly, and thus he was enabled to carry on simultaneously 
two distinct courses of life, either of which would have sufticed 
to occupy an ordinary man. But Bunsen was not a hasty or 
immature author. During his long residence in Rome, the 
only important work which bore his name was the well-known 
‘ Description’ of that City. It was not till he had completed his 
fiftieth year that he began to publish his most important works. 
His ‘ Church of the Future,’ his ‘ Hippolytus,’ his ‘Signs of the 
Times,’ and four volumes of his great work on Egypt, were 
composed in England. After the removal of the family to 
Heidelberg, where they found a congenial retreat on the beau- 
tiful banks of the Neckar, Bunsen devoted himself almost 
exclusively to theology. The book, of which an admirable 
translation into English has just been published by Miss Wink- 
worth, under the title ‘God in History,’ and his vast com- 
mentary and revision of the Scriptures, belong to this, the 
latest period of his life. 

Our limits forbid us to attempt a critical survey of this wide 
field of literary labour. Indeed, each of these works and 
subjects would require a separate article to do justice to the 
learning and industry Bunsen bestowed on them. We can 
only offer at this moment a faint outline of his characteristics 
as a man of letters. The faculties of Bunsen were of the con- 
structive, rather than the critical, order. He wrote with enthu- 
siasm and with abundance. But the merits which gave an 
extraordinary charm to his conversation and his correspondence 
have perhaps detracted from the permanent value of his works. 


He was borne away by the flow of his own thoughts: a tide of 


sentiment and imagination insensibly mingled itself with his 
opinions; he was apt to accept conclusions which a more 
severe analysis would have rendered questionable ; and his style 
would have had more weight and authority if it had been less 
copious. To the English reader there are pages in ‘God in 
‘ History ’ which must appear rhapsodical, and we are unable to 
follow a speculative chronology which carries back the his- 
torical evidence of the human race to some 20,000 years from 
the present age. But in all that Bunsen wrote there was an 
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elevating and exalted sense of that supernatural Power, which 
is the source and the guide of all our being. To him, the his- 
tory of man, traced by the affinities of language, the mysteries 
of religion, and the lights of prophecy, was a perpetual reve- 
lation: and he sought to discern in the prodigious spectacle 
of humanity, the law of truth and love which directs it to 
higher ends. 

No doubt, it would be curious to trace in the works of 
Bunsen and in the records of his private opinions, the changes 
and development of his mind. In early life he leaned to the 
Conservative and orthodox side, and this tendency was, for some 
time, strengthened by his veneration for Niebuhr, who died a 
fanatical alarmist. When Bunsen first visited England, his 
sympathies were decidedly with the Conservative and clerical 
party, and he drew back from the scepticism and liberalism of 
Whig society. But these views underwent a gradual alteration. 
His experience of England convinced him that it was not in a 
blind adherence to the traditions of the past, either in Church 
or State, that her future greatness lies. His ardent schemes for 
the regeneration of Germany and of Italy were kindled at 
times to revolutionary heat, and he says, in speaking of the 
differences which arose between himself and the King, ‘ The 
‘fact is, that he has gone as much to the right, as I have to 
‘ the left.’ He gradually grew more attached to such politicians 
as Mr. Cobden. ‘The liberation of Italy in 1859, and the 
commercial treaty between France and England, won him over 
to look with favour and gratitude on the Emperor of the 
French, and to condone the acts of violence and illegality 
committed in 1852. He died invoking a blessing on Garibaldi 
and the Italian cause. His theological studies had led him so 
far from the track of orthodoxy, that he was sometimes con- 
founded-—very unjustlvy—with the rationalists and antagonists 
of revealed religion. A mind like his was not willingly bound 
by the authority either of law or of dogma; and he took his 
own course without always knowing where it was leading him. 
As a guide no man could be less safe; but as a conscientious 
and insatiable inquirer Bunsen deserves to retain a considerable 
place in the intellectual history of his time, and we think that 
his influence may be traced in an especial manner in the present 
state of religious thought in this country. 

The years he spent at Charlottenberg, on the banks of the 
Neckar, were uneventful, or rather they were filled by incessant 
literary Jabour, and by the care of his own declining health. 
But in the autumn of 1857 he received from the King an 
invitation, couched in the most pressing terms, to attend the 
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Assembly of the Evangelical Alliance at Berlin. The King’s 
letter and Bunsen’s acknowledgment of it are alike charac- 
teristic :— 

‘Sans Souci: September 5th, 1857. 

‘My peAReEst Bunsen,—I express to you my heartiest thanks for 
all the great trouble you have undertaken and carried through with 
such splendid results (to my honour) for the Schlagintweits. For 
all this, and for so many letters, most interesting to me, I am in 
heavy debt towards you: but time is wanting in a frightful manner 
to me for answering you as I ought and desire to do! I write to 
you only on account of a matter which I have at heart beyond all 
expression, and that is your appearing at Berlin during the Assembly 
of the Evangelical Alliance. I wish that, urgently and longingly, 
first for the sake of the thing itself, secondly for the sake of your 
fame, thirdly for my own sake:—you must once again show your- 
self outside the limits of the narrow circle (ever more and more 
suspicious) in which you now exclusively live! 

‘You must inhale fresh air of life—the breath of that life, which 
alone is life, because it is the essential life proceeding from the one 
essential source of life. You must inhale this breath of life, there, 
where a yet unheard-of mass of joyful confessors assemble ; there, 
where it seems almost certain that a new future will be prepared 
for the whole Church and entire evangelical confession. You must, 
by your appearance alone, stifle the malicious calumny which in 
genuine German (especially North-German) contractedness of vision, 
is beginning to raise itself against you, and to injure the holy cause 
of the Church. Thousands are watching for your nonappearance, 
to cast stones at you. That is what I cannot bear, if you by an 
error in conduct give occasion thereto. I conjure you, for the sake 
of the Lord’s cause, accept my offer, and accept from me, as an old 
and faithful friend, that I defray your journey, and provide you 
with lodging and sustenance in the Palace at Berlin, as my own 
peculiar guest! My commands have already been issued to that 
effect. You have but to lift your foot, from Charlottenberg to the 
railway of Heidelberg. That I at the same time hope, by this 
opportunity, to confer with you on much important matter, you 
will not take ill of me: and now, in the name of Christ to the 
work !— Vale ! (Signed) F. W.R. 


‘{Received Monday, September 7th, at three o’clock a.m. ]’ 


Bunsen to a Son. 


‘ Charlottenberg: Tuesday morning, five o'clock, 
September 8th, 1857. 

‘That is providential! After such a letter no friend’s invitation 
could be declined, and how should I decline that of the King, made 
in the name of Christ and of the Fatherland, resolved upon, clearly, 
in affection and faithfulness, and with such unheard-of demonstra- 
tion? I had never before been invited to*lodge in the Palace aé 
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Berlin, but the King does this to gratify the old, heavily-laden man, 
and also as an unequivocal declaration towards the Court, the Town, 
the Country, and the World. Wherefore I go.’ 

Bunsen was received in Berlin with all but royal honours. 
His old friend and master fell upon his neck, and he had the 
happiness of presenting to his sovereign a vast array of pious 
well-meaning persons from all parts of the world. But this 
meeting had | a still more solemn interest. It was on the Ist 
October that Bunsen had his final audience of Frederic 
William I[V.,on the affairs of the Church, and received a most 
affectionate dismissal. ‘I part from the King and from Berlin,’ 
said he, ‘as I wish and pray to depart from this earth—as on 
‘the calm, still evening of a long, beautiful summer’s day.’ 
On the 3rd October the King intimated his intention to raise 
Bunsen to the Peerage by the title of Freiherr von Bunsen, 
and within a few hours, on that same day, His Majesty was 
struck down by the attack which destroyed his mental faculties 
and terminated his reign. The Prince Regent shortly after- 
wards realised his brother’s wishes and called Bunsen to the 
Prussian House of Peers. He re-appeared at Berlin on one 
occasion to take his seat in that Assembly. 

The closing scenes of an active life are melancholy, for each 
succeeding month takes away something of the power of living, 
and adds something to the burden of years. To Bunsen these 
darkened days were cheered by winter journies to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, by a cordial reception in Paris, by un- 
interrupted intercourse with those he loved and with the 
choicest minds of the age, and above all by the serenity of his 
own disposition. He removed at last to Bonn, which he had 
long regarded as the fittest abode for a German man of letters, 
for it had been the abode of Niebuhr on his return from Rome. 
But by this time disease had made formidable inroads on his 
once vigorous frame and his strong constitution, and he sur- 
vived this last removal but a few months. Still he worked on 
to the last, for if his strength had declined, the brightness of 
the intellectual light within seemed only to shine with increas- 
ing lustre. Still he was surrounded by all that the affection of 
his family could suggest or bestow. Still he remained to his 
last hour the same hopeful, happy, trusting man, conscious that 
he had endeavoured to play his part in life with courage and 
with honour, and convinced, beyond the reach of doubt or 
misgiving, that the end of life is but the passage to a state of 
being, where speculation will be lost in knowledge and faith 
perfected by sight. 
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Arr. VI.—1. The Irish in America. By JOHN FRANCIS 
Macuire, M.P. London: 1867. 

2. A Letter to the Right Hon. Chichester Fortescue, M.P., on 
the State of Ireland, By Joux Earn Russet. London: 
1868. 

3. England and Ireland. By Jounx Stuart Mint, Esq., M.P. 
London: 1868. 

4, Mr. Mills Plan for the Pacification of Ireland. By Lorn 
DuFFreERIN. London: 1868. 


RELAND has always played a part in history out of all pro- 
portion to its size and population. Isolated by the sea 
almost as effectually as by a chain of mountains from the civi- 
lisation of the Continent; inhabited by a people who for ages 
were strangers to all the arts of life, subsisting by the most 
rude and homely agriculture ; and rescued but slowly from the 
depths of social anarchy and _political barbarism; it has, never- 
theless, produced within a period of little more than a hundred 
years, over the widest arena of human enterprise, and in all 
the highest branches of human knowledge, a noble band of 
scholars and divines, philosophers and poets, statesmen and 
warriors, who challenge the admiration of the whole world. 
it is a singular circumstance, however, that nearly all the most 
distinguished triumphs of Irishmen have been won out of Lre- 
land. In the early ages, and especially from the middle of the 
sixth to the middle of the ninth century, when the jights of 
Roman civilisation had been all but extinguished, and the os- 
cillations of the human understanding had reached their lowest 
point, the Irish missionaries swarmed from their conyentual 
schools over ingland, Scotland, France, and Germany, for the 
conversion of the heathen. It was from this class that Charle- 
magne gathered round the brightest spot of Western Chris- 
tendom those learned strangers eager for metaphysic combat, 
and foremost in all literary tournaments, who became the supple 
and powerful instruments of the civilisation he sought to pro- 
mote. Ireland was studded with these conventual schools which 
preserved the learning of the West, but these institutions, in- 
cluding even the great Armagh and Lismore colleges to which 
thousands of youth flocked from the Continent, were evidently 
only large seminaries for priests, a body possessing even in 
those days no great learning even in larger communities. In 
another portion of the present Number of this Journal, we 
have sought to do justice to those pious ‘ Monks of the West,’ 
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who may be regarded as the Irish emigrants and adventurers 
of the Middle Ages. For even then this impulsive race of men 
undoubtedly exercised a powerful influence in almost every 
country in Europe by their learning, sanctity, and zeal. 

The martial glory of the Irish has also been chiefly won 
upon foreign battle-fields. It was the remark of Voltaire that 
the Irish, who showed themselves the bravest soldiers in France 
and Spain, had always behaved shamefully at home. The 
taunt is hardly justifiable, for their valour at Clontarf, Aughrim, 
Blackwater, and Limerick was incontestable, though their most 
brilliant achievements were reserved for the bloody plains of 
Spain and Flanders. Napoleon might have said of the Irish 
what he is reported to have said of the Poles, that they formed 
soldiers more rapidly than any other people. Whether they 
fought for France under Turenne or St. Ruth, or for Spain 
under her Catholic standards—whether against Italians or Ne- 
therlanders, or French, or Spanish—no swords cut deeper than 
theirs, and the plain of Raucoux, the rampart of Lafelt, the 
slopes of Fontenoy, and the fierce battles of Luzara, Embrun, 
and Cremona, witnessed their fiery onset and displayed their 
matchless discipline. The more recent history of war tells 
how from <Assaye to Vittoria, from Vimiera to Waterloo, 
from the Crimea to India, they have maintained the glory of 
the British army and the Irish name. Nor can it be denied 
that no part of the United Kingdom has sent forth men of 
greater mark in our common history. It was Ireland that gave 
the Duke of Wellington, Marquis Wellesley, Lord Castle- 
reagh, and Lord Palmerston to the State; it was Ireland that 
gave Goldsmith, Moore, and Edgeworth to literature, Mulready 
and Maclise to art, and has now given Tyndall to science; it 
was Ireland that sent Burke and Sheridan, Grattan and 
Plunket, Sheil and O'Connell to the House of Commons ; and 
at this very moment it is an Irishman who holds the Great Seal 
of England, while another Irishman fills the Vice-regal throne 
of India. We know not by what perversion of fact and reason, 
Ireland is to be supposed to repudiate any of these glorious 
names, because they are not the names of C ‘eltic Irishmen. As 
well might Scotland repudiate Burns, Adam Smith, and Wait 
because they were not Highlanders! The magnitude of their 
genius raised these men from an Irish origin to imperial services 
and imperial fame. 

It cannot, then, be an uninteresting inquiry, how far a nation 
possessed of such high qualities, and so influential in its past 
history, though also unhappily distinguished by a capricious 
instability of national temper, which time has but little modified, 
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has affected other nations, and what elements of good and evil 
it has poured into the spreading civilisation of foreign lands. 
We shall also inquire how far the Irish themselves have been 
modified in their national peculiarities by their contact with 
other races. 

The emigration movement, which is the great social phenome- 
non of our age, has affected the Celts of Ireland more deeply and 
extensively than any other people, not even excepting the Ger- 
mans. Emigration is the natural method by which old countries 
are relieved and new countries peopled, so as on the one hand 
to mitigate the evils of civilisation, and on the other to eradi- 
cate the evils of barbarism. It has been the means of spreading 
over the world the arts, the sciences, the religion, the scientific 
and literary achievements that belong to some specially favoured 
centres of human existence. Happily, the tide now flows not 
from the deserts of Asia, as of old, but from the heart of civi- 
lisation, and the moving races are the most energetic and in- 
domitable of the Old World, ‘ reduced to nibble at their narrow 
‘cage, and bursting impatiently beyond the boundaries which 
their expanding capacities render yearly more and more re- 
stricted. Hunger usually starts the emigration impulse, as 
natural to men as swarming is to bees, and forced upon the 
needy classes by almost the same necessity. Now, the Irish 
being the most miserable and the most prolific of modern 
nations, were the first to feel this impulse; the chief part of the 
people were in a state of chronic distress; they had but few 
manufactures, and were but little addicted to fishing; and 
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agriculture—especially such agriculture as theirs—could not 
possibly support such a teeming population. ‘ They multiplied 
‘like rabbits, and tilled the soil like savages, and knew no 
‘more of the rotation of crops than they knew of the rotation 
‘ of the planetary system.’ Nothing is more natural than that 
such a peasantry should flock by thousands to those more 
favoured countries where a cordial welcome awaited them, and 
where they might feel secure of an ample subsistence and an 
improving future. They did not go from the ranks of the 
refined and educated classes, who might shrink from leaving 
behind them all the amenities of cultivated society and all the 
elegancies of polished life, but from the ignorant, the unpolished, 
and the improvident, who for generations had had their heads 
under water. They emigrated for their country’s good as well 
as for their own; for the reduction of the population had the 
effect of raising the wages of the labouring poor who remained 
at home, and undid some portion of the wrong we had done 
them by our legislative follies, which stimulated population and 
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increased unnaturally the supply of labour. We utterly reject 
the sentimental nonsense which classes emigration amongst the 
misfortunes of Ireland. It is a benefit to that country; it is 
a blessing to the emigrants themselves and to their families ; 
it is an advantage to the rest of the world. The mere inter- 
ruption of local ties is nothing in comparison with these great 
results. Nothing is more to be desired for the welfare of 
Ireland than that this emigration should be large and con- 
tinuous. 

The great stream of Irish emigration has turned from the 
very first to the United States of America, which owed their 
prosperous colonisation in the seventeenth century, in a very 
considerable degree, to the peaceful, religious, and industrious 
inhabitants of these islands. The basis of the American popu- 
lation is English, for, of the thirteen colonies that revolted 
in the last century, twelve were settled by Anglo-Saxons. 
{ngland was the magna virum mater: she formed and bred 
the men who established this mighty empire in the wilderness, 
and it was by her example and her teaching that the colonists 
rose to eminence, not only by their enterprise and wealth, but 
by their profound attachment to the cause of rational and sub- 
stantial freedom. The primary colonisation of America being 
Anglo-Saxon, both in the Northern and Southern states, there 
was a secondary colonisation in the eighteenth century, consist- 
ing of Scotch, Irish and Welsh, who settled in the middle states, 
and penetrated even to the south; but this secondary stratum 
was a colonisation of families and individuals, and not of organ- 
ised communities under special charters or patents from the home 
government. ‘The Irish portion of this emigration, which poured 
into the middle and southern states at the rate of nearly 12,000 
per annum for twenty years in the early part of the last century, 
belonged almost exclusively to Ulster, and consisted of those 
enterprising, orderly, and intelligent farmers and peasants 
whom the Americans still distinguish by the name of Scotch- 
Irish. The value of this foreign element has been fully recog- 
nised by American historians as the source of a high moral and 
religious tone in the middle and southern states, as well as in 
the corresponding parts of the Valley of the Mississippi, which 
have been colonised from them. But the Celtic Irish had no 
part whatever in fixing the early character of American insti- 
tutions. It is tothe Scotch-Irish immigration that the Republic 
owes some of its most distinguished celebrities in Church and 
State. Francis Mackemie, the founder of American Presby- 
terianism, was a native of the wild and romantic county of 
Donegal. Four Presidents and one vice-President are of Ulster 
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extraction. General Andrew Jackson was the son of a poor 
Ulster emigrant, who settled in North Carolina, and was ‘ born 
‘ somewhere between Carrickfergus and the shores of the 
‘ United States.’ James Monroe, James Knox Polk, John C. 
Calhoun, and James Buchaman (whose father was a native of 
county Donegal), were all of Ulster Protestant extraction. 

The immigration of the Celtic Irish is comparatively modern, 
and may be regarded as contributing to the tertiary stratum 
of American society. It was of a different stamp from the 
sarlier colonisations, consisting mostly of hungry and ignorant 
peasants, driven by the scourge of famine from their own 
shores—-flying desolation rather than seeking a home—without 
resources, without character, and without any wholesome in- 
fluence to restrain and regulate them, They were naturally 
attracted to the Republic by the demand for labour over the 
prodigious extent of its fertile and unoccupied lands, but still 
more by powerful sympathies with its history as a nation that 
had shaken off the British rule, and that now gathered under 
its beneficent and catholic sway the outcasts of European civi- 
lisation, offering a refuge to the political exile and a sanctuary 
to the persecuted of every nation. A small stream of emi- 
gration had been flowing into the States for half a century 
before the Irish famine; but that unparalleled and appalling 
disaster, which annihilated the produce of two million acres of 
land and four-fifths of the food of the peasantry, in an instant 
changed the stream into a flood, which has been pouring ever 
since into the States of America at the rate of from fifty to a 
hundred thousand a year. This new population has found its 
way to all parts of the Union, but is chiefly concentrated in 
the manufacturing cities of New England and the States of 
New York and Pennsylvania, while a small proportion follow 
the star of empire which glitters in the great West—-that land 
without tradition, history, or inheritance—whose frontier is ever 
advancing, and whose future promises to be more wonderful 
than its past.* 

This change of country has been in every way beneficial to 
the Irish. There can be no doubt that they have been suc- 
cessful in securing a comfortable subsistence and in elevating 
themselves to a high degree of social respectability and inde- 
pendence in the New World. But their growth in temporal 


* According to the census of 1861, there were in the States, 
1,611,304 Irish born in Ireland. Of these, 498,072 were in New 
York State, 201,939 in Pennsylvania, 185,434 in Massachusetts, and 
13,480 in Vermont. 
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prosperity and moral dignity has always been in exact propor- 
tion to the degree of their diffusion among, and their assimila- 
tion with, the native population. They are, in many respects, 
a peculiar nation. They are usually most successful where the 
framework of society is Anglo-Saxon. Unlike the Americans, 
the English, or the Scotch, they do not guide their own des- 
tinies, but stay in towns, where a stronger race furnishes them 
with labour and food, and builds up a more complete civilisation 
out of the substantial fruits of their industry. ‘They possess, no 
doubt, qualities of a very serviceable kind, but these qualities 
require the example and the power of another race, more highly 
endowed, to bring them to perfection and turn them to full ac- 
count. They have strength, courage, and impulsiveness, but 
they are not steady and pertinacious, and labour only for a time 
and a limited object; unlike the Anglo-Saxon, who possesses 
far more of the power of continuous and solitary labour, with a 
self-containedness and an impassibility to external and distract- 
ing excitements which you will look for in vain in the mercurial 
Celt. The Irish are deficient in that unquiet energy, that 
talent for accumulation, those indefinite desires, which are the 
mainsprings of successful colonisation, and they are deficient, 
too, in that faculty of self-government without which free in- 
stitutions can neitber flourish nor be permanently maintained. 
Thus, in a new country, let them settle singly among a mass 
of the native population—where they take the tone of society 
instead of giving it, and are disciplined and guided by others 
—they are very successful colonists; but let them herd together 
in masses—as they are to be found in New York city—subject 
to home influences, traditions, and caprices, a prey to their old 
improvident and disorderly tendencies—they are prone to de- 
generate, they become an element of danger to the common- 
wealth, and they continue—at least for a generation—to be 
the traditional hewers of wood and drawers of water. The 
Americans are in the habit of saying that the Irish make a 
bad nation, but that a generation makes them excellent ingre- 
dients in a nation. 

It is of no small advantage that these wanderers should find 
their way into the heart of a great community like that of 
America, which has entrenched itself amid noble institutions, 
with temples enshrined in religious toleration, with national and 
unshackled schools, and with all the resources which science 
and literature and industry confer upon the citizen and the 
State. And it would be a signal blessing to the Irish them- 
selves, as well as a decided advantage to the Republic, if they 
could be induced to diffuse themselves more extensively through 
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the population, and break up those ‘ Irish communities ’ which 
make their moral and social progress almost impossible. But 
they cling with a strange instinct or fascination to the great 
cities, and decline to pursue their proper calling in the vast and 
unoccupied lands of the West. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that, although the intense competition for land is one of the 
principal causes of emigration from Ireland, it is not to the occu- 
pation or tillage of land that the Irish peasant first applies himself 
in America, although land can be obtained there on very easy 
terms. Mr. Maguire, the author of the volume before us, urges 
his countrymen ‘to stick to the land—what they know most 
‘ about,’ and encourages them to forsake the cities by recounting 
the agricultural success of colonists who had become proprietors 
of the soil they tilled, instead of continuing to drudge in the towns 
and cities. ‘Though we are disposed to regard his information 
respecting the success‘of the Irish generally as rather indefinite 
and overcoloured—for a few individual examples of success, of 
which the most has been made, cannot entitle us to believe 
that the whole body is on a par with the selected specimens— 
there is sufficient evidence that the true policy of the Celtic 
emigrant is to settle on the land. In Upper Canada, a labourer 
on a canal bought a piece of land which he cleared from time 
to time, taking an occasional job of work to make provision 
for the winter, and he ended his days in comparative affluence. 
Two Irishmen, working as helpers in a blacksmith’s shop at 
Niagara Docks in 1844, purchased each 100 acres of land at 
a dollar an acre, and are now in possession of 200 acres 
each of cleared land, with horses, cattle, and good houses. 
Another labourer is now the owner of 200 acres, and had 
brought up his sons to the learned professions. We are in- 
formed that there are as many as a hundred Irish families in 
the surrounding district who had not brought to it 3002. in 
all, and who were now successful and independent farmers. 
An Irishman in Chicago reports that ‘there is not a county 
‘of the one hundred counties of which Illinois is composed 
that has not representatives from Ireland among its farming 
population; and I am proud to say that where the Irish 
farmer once gets settled down on his farm, in this his western 
home, he shows as much energy and go-ahead-ativeness as 
emigrants from any other part of the world. We have in 
almost every county what are known as Irish settlements 
founded by some early adventurous Irishman. Several are 
of great extent; that, for instance, founded by Mr. Neill 
Donelly, of M‘Henry’s County, is one of the finest in the 
State. There are three good-sized Catholic churches and 
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‘ several district schools in this settlement, in which there is 
‘ much comfort and prosperity.’ We have also the testimony 
of an Ulsterman that the Irish succeed well in the Southern 
States :—‘ A colony of thirty families from Co. Tipperary, who 
* settled in the year 1850 in Talliafero County, Georgia, had 
‘ become a prosperous, temperate, well-conducted community.’ 
It is, therefore, perfectly natural that Mr. Maguire should say 
to the Irish emigrant :—‘ If you are a farmer, a farm-labourer, 
‘ or a peasant—-that is, a man born in the country—go any- 
‘ where so that you go out of the city.” But the American 
census shows how the Irish still, in spite of all these induce- 
ments, cling to organised communities, and avoid the forest and 
the prairie. The Anglo-Saxon is everywhere the more suc- 
cessful pioneer and backwoodsman. The Irish are certainly not 
to be found among the hunters and squatters who prepare the 
forest for the husbandman of more settled civilised habits; but 
they readily drop into agricultural settlements already formed, 
and have a strong desire to settle beside their own countrymen. 
It would be a real misfortune, however, to the Americans as 
well as the Irish, if several hundred thousands were annually 
taken from the towns, uneducated and untrained in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, and thrown together in large commu- 
nities by themselves, like the Germans in Pennsylvania, so that 
a miniature Ireland would be planted in the wilderness. The 
assimilation of this foreign element into the body politic would 
be slow and difficult, and generations might pass before it could 
be essentially modified or improved. But the mingling of the 
Irish among the heterogeneous populations of the West, of 
which we see the unquestionable advantages in the instances 
recorded by Mr. Maguire, would wean the race from their 
national errors and peculiarities, and exalt them morally and 
socially by drawing them away from the degrading lures of the 
cities. 

We are, however, at present mainly concerned with the Irish 
of the cities, who are about three-fourths of the whole number 
in the country, with the view of estimating their influence upon 
American society, and the extent to which they have them- 
selves in turn been modified in their national peculiarities. 
The newly arrived emigrant usually stops at the port of arrival, 
or at some neighbouring inland city, where he falls into imme- 
diate and remunerative employment in the society of his own 
countrymen. He comes to supply one of the greatest wants of 
a state—labour—to develope its riches, drive its spindles, dig 
its mines, build its warehouses, and open its ways of transporta- 
tion. He is found every where doing a large portion of the hardest 
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and most disagreeabie work in docks, wharves, collieries, fac- 
tories, iron-works, gas-works, and railways; and thus, by the 
abundant supply of cheap labour, he has promoted the pros- 
perity of America, and supplied what was most needed to work 
the virgin soil of a new country. The labour which the Irish 
supply is of aclass which demands more strength than skill; for 
very few of the emigrants are handicraftsmen, and even if they 
were, they would find themselves anticipated or supplanted by 
the Germans, whose skilled industry and frugal habits make 
them the best of emigrants. The Irish, as we have already 
said, are almost universally the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water; and if a few succeed in attaining positions of pecuniary 
importance and responsibility, it is through the influence of 
their fellow-countrymen, who are able, by their great numbers 
and their national spirit, to afford the necessary introductions. 
There are, no doubt, many Irishmen in America in possession 
of great establishments, or occupying posts of respectability 
and influence ; but they are generally the intelligent Scotch 
Irish of Ulster, and not the ill-educated Celts of the other 
provinces. For example, the owner of the Marble Palace— 
said to be the largest emporium of trade in the world—is 
A. T. Stewart, a native of Lisburn, county Down. The other 
Stuarts, of New York and Philadelphia, are natives of the 
same county. The Brownes of the same cities belonged to 
Ballymena, in county Antrim. These are all Ulster Presby- 
terians. But there are no recorded instances of Celtic Irish- 
men of the first generation—at least Mr. Maguire, who is always 
very anxious to exalt his coreligionists, records none—attaining 
a high place in the commercial annals of America. 

The position of the Celts in cities is morally as well as 
socially a low one—in New York even lower than it is in 
Ireland. Take, for example, the masses concentrated in cer- 
tain well-known districts of that flourishing city, dwelling in 
low cellars or in large overcrowded tenements, of which there 
are no less than 16,000, affording accommodation for more than 
half a million of people, and owned for the most part by the 
proprietors of low liquor-shops, who have no interest in the 
promotion of sanitary or moral reform. These miserable 
abodes of the Irish in New York, often situated in criminal 
localities, are like moral cesspools, overflowing upon the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, and making such spots practically as 
isolated as if they were in the heart of Hindostan. ‘The only 
thing that can flourish, amidst all this poverty, disease, and 
dirt, is the inevitable grog-shop, which stands at every street- 
corner, and is usually kept by an Irishman or a German. 
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Imagine the newly arrived emigrant fresh from the rural dis- 
tricts of Ireland finding his way into these haunts of misery 
and vice, where the social maladies of American society, com- 
bined with all the stimulating influences of city life, ferment 
with intense malignity. It is not wonderful that a poor and 
ignorant people, brought up under a low moral training at 
home, never remarkable for habits of sobriety and self-control, 
and suddenly surrounded by the worst social conditions, 
should yield by degrees to temptation, and swell the annals 
of pauperism and crime to the injury of American society 
and of their own national character. But the worst tempters 
of the Irish in these places are their own countrymen—from 
the ‘runners’ who once boarded the emigrant ships, and still 
hunt near the Castle Gardens for unwary rustics, enticing 
them into the low lodging-houses of Greenwich Street, kept 
by Irishmen, who fleece them without merey or compunc- 
tion, to the keepers of bar-saloons and grog-shops, who are the 
lowest scoundrels of America, the political pests of the com- 
munity, and the organisers of street-rowdyism, whose sole 
ambition is to complete the demoralisation of their country- 
men. It is in such neighbourhoods as these you will find 
lounging about in the wildness of savage freedom, usually 
without coats, generally smoking, often drunk, always rough 
and insolent, those gangs of Irish ‘ rowdies,’ the banditti of 
New York, who have a taste for violence and murder as well as 
robbery ; and those hosts of neglected Irish children, who are 
growing up without moral culture or domestic training, to prey 
upon a society that seems not to heed them, and recruit the 
ranks of the full-grown ‘ rowdies.’. The Irish-American, who has 
become so unpleasantly familiar of late to the English people, 
flourishes in these ‘ Irish communities,’ and is recognisable on 
the instant by the curious mixture in his talk of the Munster 
brogue with the nasal twang of the lowest class of Americans. 
His first lesson, after arriving in the country, is to hate a 
negro; his first act to purchase a revolver; and his first errand 
to the nearest grog-shop kept by a countryman. His habits 
are very simple. His pleasures are prize-fights, cock-fights, or 
horse-racing. You will see him in his glory at Coney Island, 
sitting behind a trotting horse with a rein in each hand and 
his coat off, in a vehicle that seems to be all wheels. If he is 
ambitious, he will become a politician, and perhaps sit as an 
alderman of the New York Corporation to pocket immense 
bribes, or even rise to aseat in Congress to harangue in windy 
jargon against the English Government. 

There can be no doubt whatever, in spite of Mr. Maguire’s 
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repeated asseveration, that the Irish are the most unpopular of 


all the immigrants with the native Americans. But the dislike 
is entirely confined to the Irish of the first generation. They 
are, indeed, usually disowned themselves by those of the second 
generation, who become thoroughly Americanised in thought 
and feeling, and often make no scruple to deny their origin.* 
We believe that this dislike is rather increasing than diminish- 
ing of late years, chiefly on account of the part they have 
played in American politics, though their political influence is 
happily confined to the first generation, and is only powerful 
in a few large cities. The Irish were always opposed to the 
anti-slavery movement, being consistent and strenuous sup- 
porters of that democratic party which included the Southern 
slaveowners and their abettors at the North, and they were 
opposed to the civil war through their hatred of the negro. 
Mr. Maguire attempts to extol the services of the Irish soldiers 
in the war, but he forgets that they fought with equal deter- 
mination and vigour on both sides; and that, after the fall of 
General M‘Clellan, the Irish enlistments in the North almost 
entirely ceased, and their old hatred of the negro broke out in 
the bloody scenes of the New York insurrection. They are 
also politically obnoxious to the more moral class of Americans, 
by their persistent opposition to all the measures of moral 
reformers to restrict the consumption of spirituous liquors. 
But no part of their political conduct has excited such a deep 
and even personal rancour as their opposition to the Common 
Schools, which are unquestionably among the very noblest 
institutions of American society. Understanding the. difficul- 
ties of universal suffrage, and the rock on which it is almost 
always wrecked—namely, the ignorance and the indifference 
of the great mass of the electors—the early Americans saw 
that if it was the duty of the State to educate at all, it was 
bound to impart that sound instruction which, by teaching 
the duties of good citizenship, inculcating obedience to law, 
strengthening the intellect and stimulating the moral affec- 
tions, is necessary to secure the ends of good government. 
But the Roman Catholic clergy were no friends of Common- 
school education, or of any education whatever that was not in 
the hands of the priesthood; and gathering up the Irish popu- 


* The children of the Irish often change their names to conceal 
their nationality. The Irish sometimes call themselves Scotch-Irish 
to obtain employment. In one case, where the claim was questioned, 
the test was a short examination in the Shorter Catechism, which 
was perfectly decisive. 
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lation of the cities into their hands, they formed them into a 
political party, which politicians were ready enough to flatter 
and conciliate for their votes, the priests behind the scenes all 
the while wielding the balance of power in the struggle of 
parties. The result was that the native Americans were, in 
some places, completely defeated and found themselves unable, 
as they said, to keep the system of public instruction out of the 
hands of Papists and infidels. They were still further incensed 
to find that all historical allusions obnoxious to Popish sensi- 
bilities contained in the Common-school books of New York 
city had been mysteriously and surreptitiously expunged from 
the stereotyped plates, so that pages appeared in some instances 
quite blank, or in others quite black. This Irish victory, 
however, was confined to a few leading centres, and did not 
achieve all the practical results that were anticipated. The 
clergy have been compelled to establish Christian Brothers’ 
Schools in several large cities, but they are quite unable to 
compete with the more liberal and better-managed Common 
Schools, to which the Ivish still flock. It is an undoubted fact 
that these schools have done much to modify the character, 
eliminate the deficiencies, and develope the excellences of the 
Irish, who, in spite of all the efforts of their clergy to withdraw 
them from such liberal scholastic influences, so as to retain 
their national features unchanged or only slightly modified, 
pass, in the second generation, into the great mass of the 
American community, and may be ranked amongst its most 
energetic and intelligent citizens. 

The Americans boast that if the stream of Irish immigra- 
tion were entirely stopped for a quarter of a century, they 
could in that time assimilate the whole existing population 
without a trace of the old nationality or religion being 
preserved. This would be a consummation devoutly to be 
desired on this side of the Atlantic, for it would, in all proba- 
bility, put an end to that insane and ceaseless hatred of England 
which exists chiefly, if not exclusively, among the Irish of the 
first generation. But there are very powerful influences at 
work to arrest or resist this process of assimilation, and among 
others may be mentioned the newspaper press, which is estab~ 
lished in every leading city of the Union to represent Irish 
interests and defend the religion of the Irish. No notice of the 
Irish abroad can be complete without some idea of the intellec- 
tual and moral influences they try to exercise, at least over their 
own community. Is the Irish-American press more liberal in 
policy, more tolerant in tone, or more dignified in style than 
that of Ireland? One might suppose that, in a land of free 
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political institutions, social equality, and noble educational 
systems, we should find a free, high-toned newspaper literature, 
proclaiming the sympathy of the Irish with the cause of uni- 
versal freedom, and using its power for the aggrandisement of 
American institutions. But we are greatly disappointed. The 
press in question is the most ultramontane in the world, and 
might vie with the ‘ Civilta Cattolica’ of Rome, or the defunct 
‘Univers’ of France, in its extreme ecclesiastical opinions. 
There are Irish journals in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, and New 
Orleans—all published avowedly under the authority of the 
bishops of the respective dioceses, and all utterly contemptible 
in a literary point of view. Their policy is illiberal, narrow, 
and degrading to a proverb, every question being discussed 
from the single stand-point of creed, race, and country. It 
is a singular fact that all the Catholic journals with any 
pretensions to ability are conducted by converts from Protes- 
tantism, by men whose sinews acquired their strength in a 
heretical atmosphere. ‘ Brownson’s Review’ is the only really 
able and powerful representative of American Romanism, and 
is endorsed by the whole Episcopate, though it is intensely 
disliked by the liberal Catholics, who possess, however, no ec- 
clesiastical influence in America any more than in Ireland. 
Orestes Brownson—a convert from Protestantism—takes the 
strongest and most unpopular ground as the very foundation of 
his ecclesiastical and political theories. He holds that the sup- 
pression of religious liberty is right, and that for Catholic 
powers to kill heretics is not persecution but punishment; and 
he pours his burning sarcasms upon that ‘stingy, narrow-minded, 
‘ frozen-hearted Gallicanism, which is always studying to split 
* the difference between Peter and Cesar, God and the Devil.’ 
All the Irish-American journals, though deeply in love with 
liberty and Republican institutions, defend the assaults of 
Romanism upon human freedom, though none cry more lustily 
when American legislation threatens to touch the authority of 
the Church or resist clerical pretensions. It is still more 
remarkable that even those intensely national journals—too 
national and patriotic for the taste of the clergy—never di- 
verge from the clerical creed upon questions of foreign policy. 
That policy is republican in America, revolutionary in Ireland, 
reactionary and ultramontane on the continent of Europe. 
The Boston ‘ Pilot,’ which is called the vade mecum of the 
Irish Catholics, forgot its programme in 1848 in its love of 
liberty so far as to express a liberal view of the European 
revolutions, but it was fiercely chastised for its error, and had 
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to make ample atonement to its ecclesiastical superiors. These 
journals, which are never silent in the narration of Irish wrongs, 
had the audacity to defend the deposed sovereigns of Italy ; 
they sympathised with the Poles because their oppressor, the 
Czar, was a heretic; they had no sympathy for Hungarians 
or Italians, for Kossuth or Garibaldi, because their oppressors 
were Catholics; they defended the Mortara case, and the per- 
secution of the Spanish Protestants, though if an Lrish priest had 
been prosecuted for burning a bible, the world would never have 
heard the last of Protestant persecution and tyranny. They 
are strong in historical grudges, and display on all occasions a 
violent and unreasoning hatred of England—a hatred as much 
theological as political—while their pen is exercised with the 
perpetual panegyric of all our enemies and the restless solici- 
tation of all the means of Imperial disturbance. The strong 
anti-English tone of many of the leading American newspapers 
is owing to the large numbers of Irishmen who are engaged 
in writing for them. Mr. Maguire says ‘ they are edited, or 
* part-edited, or sub-edited, or reported for, by men of Irish 
‘ birth or blood, and with the birth and blood come sym- 
‘ pathies for the old country and an unfriendly feeling towards 
* her hereditary oppressor.’ * 

Now, what may be expected to be the natural influence of 
such journalism on the Irish masses in the great cities ? 
Though highly ecclesiastical in its tone, it must be admitted 
that it has not succeeded in making them more moral. It has 
had no appreciable effect in diminishing their crimes, their 
brawls, or their pauperism. We are not inclined to forget for 
a moment in using such language the unhappy condition of 
serfdom in which they were kept for ages in their native land, 
and we can heartily accept the apology of one of her most 
gifted sons:—* We were idle, for we had nothing to do; reckless, 
‘ for we had no hope; ignorant, for learning was denied us; and 
‘ drunken, for we sought to forget our misery ;’ but their im- 
proved circumstances and opportunities in America will admit 
of no apology for their continued and perpetual degradation. 
The traveller in America often asks in astonishment, what 
measures do the spiritual guides of these people take to reclaim 
them from their evil habits; but he is surprised to find that 
such journalism as we have described forms their sole mental 


* This is the entire amount of the Irish connexion with American 
literature. To those who know anything of the literary power or 
respectability of American journalism, it will not appear that Irish 
talent has done much to raise it. 
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pabulum, and that the clergy have never sought to establish or 
disseminate a literature among their flocks, wholesome, inspir- 
ing or elevating, that would be at once a sedative to political 
disquiet and a palliative or corrective of social evils. He finds 
rather that they use this press for the very purpose of rousing 
the worst passions of an ignorant and excitable race against 
such institutions of America as are opposed to their eccle- 
siastical policy, and against such legislation as is intended to 
secure the moral and intellectual elevation of the Republic. 

Here, then, is a country in which the voluntary system pre- 
vails in its integrity—in which no dominant or established 
Church rests upon legal privileges or endowments, or breaks 
the level of religious equality. Yet the Irish Roman Catholic 
Church retains precisely the same amount of bigoted animosity 
to the other branches of the Christian Church: it recognises no 
law and no allegiance but that of Rome; and it retains all the 
characteristics which are the curse of Ireland. Mr. Maguire 
glories in these results. We deplore them; for they prove 
that the social evils of Ireland are deeply rooted in the tenets 
of the people and the dominion of the priesthood, and that they 
are not eradicated even by removal to another hemisphere. 

It is not difficult to understand how, under such intellectual 
training, Fenianism should be one of the most popular and 
powerful manifestations of the old Celtic spirit. The existence 
of this conspiracy in America is at first sight a puzzling phe- 
nomenon ; for if the Irish are prosperous and happy in their 
new relations, why should they occupy their thoughts for an 
hour with the idea of an extravagant crusade against England ? 
It is easy to see how the difficulty of obtaining a subsistence 
at home—actual privation in the present and no more hopeful 
prospects for the future—should darken the lot and sour the 
temper of thousands in Ireland, and that under the influence 
of traditional recollections and present hardships, they should 
cherish a vindictive hatred of England and a constant wish for 
her humiliation as the fons et origo of their national sufferings. 
But the difficulty is, why the same people, prosperous, com- 
fortable, independent, the citizens of a country which holds out 
every inducement to the foreigner to forget his past wrongs, 
should, unlike other immigrants who have escaped from the 
most intolerable despotisms of Europe, carry on a vindictive 
conspiracy to hurt and annoy their former rulers. The ex- 
planation of this phenomenon is to be sought, we believe, in 
the following facts. In the first place, the Fenians and their 
abettors are, almost without exception, Irishmen of the first 
generation, who are always less prosperous and comfortable 
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than other immigrants, or than the Irish of the second genera- 
tion. The newly arrived Irishman has not had time to shake 
off the recollection of his old sufferings and wrongs, and as he 
stands—and must stand for many years—on the lowest round 
of the social ladder, he partakes of the uneasiness and rest- 
lessness of that class in all countries. Another reason is to 
be found in the dislike with which the Irish are regarded 
by the native American population. A Fenian writer makes 
the honest admission:—‘* The Irish have never been popular 
with the Americans, and are not likely to become so. The 
anti-English feeling of Americans is by no means a pro 
Irish feeling. Irish immigrants are welcome to the United 
States, because the country needs their labour, and they are 

cajoled on election-days , because politici ians need their votes ; 
but otherwise they are estrs anged from the great body of the 
American people, partly by their religion, and partly ‘by their 
national characteristics.’ It is not hard to see how a foreign 
people, despised as well as disliked by a superior and more en- 
lightened race, who have no sympathy with their faith, their 
nationality, their traditions, or their habits, should turn retro- 
spectively homeward and cherish thoughts of anger against the 
Power which—as they imagine—made them homeless in the 
world. Popular and prosperous races are seldom retrospective 
and can soon forget both sentimental and real injuries. Per- 
haps, also, the continuance of the anti-English feeling may be 
further accounted for by the kindly connexion that is still 
maintained by the immigrants with their destitute relatives in 
Ireland—who are, as a class, deeply disaffected to the English 
rule. We cannot forget that they live in a country where 
the abuse of England has always been popular, and it is very 
natural that a dependent race should try to conciliate a superior, 
by denunciations of foreign tyranny, which are a species of 
implied compliment to the greatness and freedom of America. 
These considerations may, probably, account for the continu- 
ance of the anti-English feeling of the Irish in America, and 
for the organisation of a society to give practical effect to this 
feeling, a society of somewhat recent formation, which would 
never have assumed any importance whatever but for the 
American war. 

If we can believe certain private documents detailing the 
history of Fenianism, which have become recently accessible to 
the public journals, it is just ten years since James Stephens 
commenced the work of organisation in America, and not in 
Ireland, taking advantage of the militia organisation of the 
States to have Irishmen armed, uniformed, and drilled at the 
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public expense. They were drilled in the same companies as 
other militiamen, and before the civil war broke out, they 
formed a secret army of thirty thousand fighting men. It was 
not, however, till the second year of the war that Fenianism 
reached anything like strength and consistency, the members 
fighting bravely in their regiments, and exposed to great 
mortality in battle. In the end of the year 1863, the Fenians, 
who had hitherto maintained a purely military character, as- 
sumed a civil constitution, and established an Irish republic in 
America after the model of the United States, for the purpose 
of bringing about ‘ the resurrection of Ireland to independent 
‘ nationhood.’ The originator of this grand idea was John 
O’Mahony, the first President, who declared that this anomalous 
proceeding was not intended as any infringement of the Ame- 
rican laws. It was not till January 1865, that, reckoning on 


immediate war between England and America, the members of 


the Fenian Society resolved to include Lreland, England, and 
its dependencies in the sphere of their operations. Accordingly, 
James Stephens and his band of organisers transferred their 
activity to [reland, which had, up till January 1865, been per- 
tectly tree from Fenianism, though the nationalist journals were, 
before this period, working up the popular mind to a revolu- 
tionary frenzy. It will be remembered that it was in the 
autumn of the same year-—the 15th September 1865—that the 
first Fenian conspirators were arrested by the Government. 
Thus, Fenianism, though a plant of seven years’ growth in 
America, had only as many months’ growth in Ireland, when 
the Government of Lord Kimberley pounced upon the con- 
spirators. 

It has been generally supposed that the leaders of Fenianism 
have something in common with the democratic patriots of the 
Continent—if they are not in alliance with them—and that 
Fenianism is but one wing of the great army of democracy 
that is wielding the idea of nationality as the means of re- 
arranging the States of Europe according to their nationalities. 
The fact is, however, that, with the exception of the mere ide: 
of nationality, they have very little in common with Conti- 
nental reformers. Fenianism is a purely selfish movement, not 
springing from any broad principles of liberalism, but for the 
advancement of the Irish, They are no Voltairians, though 
they appear to be under the ban of the Church—they would not 
touch the hand of a Genevese patriot—they have never spoken 
a kind word of Garibaldi— they demand nationality for Ireland 
and Poland, and they deny it to Italy—they oppose all revo- 
lutionary movements under Catholic sovereigns, but encourage 
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all of them under heretical monarchs. The Continental patriots 
are animated by wider sympathies and antipathies; and how- 
ever wild their enthusiasm and deplorable their blunders, they 
set before them a loftier purpose and worship a higher ideal 
—willing to sacrifice their lives at barricades or on battle- 
fields for the cause of liberty. Many of them were young 
students and men of letters, fresh from the scenes and heroes 
of classic times, and glowing with that wild enthusiasm, those 
visions of an earthly Eden and a golden age, which are 


Fond 


natural to their youth and culture. But the Fenian leaders 
are men of another stamp—of a mean education and a narrow 
mind, whose ambition is restrained by no principle, whose 
measures are guided by no reflection—adventurers lavish of 
everything but their own lives—émeutiers, to whom the Irish 
Republic is not a passion or a dream, but the opening to a 
vista of pillage, spoliation, and revenge. We can hardly give 
them the credit of sincerity, for they have not up to this 
time put forth a single exposition of their principles, or of the 
maxis of government they intend to adopt in the event of 
success. It might be supposed that policy alone might teach 
them the wisdom of conciliating their countrymen, at least by 
promising undisturbed possession of their property to such as 
will submit to their rule. But in the absence of such a mani- 
festo, they leave us to interpret their designs by the baffled 
rage with which, from their hiding places, their minions attempt 
to alarm English society by conspiracy, incendiarism, and 
murder. 

This is the character of the leaders who are sustained by the 
Irish abroad in their attempts to wrest Ireland from the 
English rule and make it a republic. But who, let us ask, 
are the subscribers to the Fenian treasury? We are informed 
on Fenian authority that ‘the poor Irish themselves—the 
‘labourers and the servant-girls—raised all the millions of 
‘ dollars expended.’ We can very well believe this statement. 
They are the very lowest class of the Irish. There never 
surely was a people with hearts so generous and open, so 
ready to yield to paroxysms of momentary impulse or the 
seductions of pernicious example, with such a fatal suscepti- 
bility to wrong impressions, with such an implicit confidence 
in the advice of a false friend or the influence of an artful 
superior, leading them to enormities of vice, which they 
imagine to be the finest exploits of virtue. No amount of 
treachery seems to warn them of their folly. The men to 
whom they entrust their hard-won dollars may be false to the 
dupes who confide in them, to the accomplices who share 
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their guilt, and to the instruments whom they will betray with 
meek implacability in the coming day of perjury and pro- 
scription. But the lesson is altogether lost upon the labourers 
and the servant-girls, who still pour their contributions into 
the Fenian treasury, even in spite of all the altar-denunciations 
of the clergy. It so happens, however, that the position of 
the priesthood in reference to Fenianism is just as much a 
problem in America as in Ireland; else, we should never find 
the servant-girls, who cherish such an old-world deference 
for the clergy, in the ranks of its most zealous supporters. 
There is a general feeling, especially in the Irish mind, that it 
is only in form and theory, but not in spirit and heart, that the 
clergy condemn the society, for they undoubtedly sympathise 
with many of the ultimate ends that Fenianism has in view. 
They condemn it, as a secret society, because they distrust 
its power to achieve its extreme objects, and apprehend the 
ruin of Ireland from an unsuccessful attempt at revolution ; 
but they have sometimes seemed to hint that even the worst 
of Fenian crimes are not calculated to alienate the favour of 
the Church. Certainly, their language in Ireland, ever since 
the Manchester executions in November last, seems to look 
on its crimes with indulgence; and though they hate the 
idea of revolution, they may possibly acquiesce in Fenianism 
if they can make themselves its leaders and give it a form con- 
genial to themselves. There is nothing, therefore, surprising 
in the fact that thousands of the piously disposed servant-girls 
and labourers of America sustain the Fenian organisation by 
their regular contributions; for, through all the changes and 
quarrels and schisms of the society—leader after leader having 
been cashiered to be replaced by others of a deeper colour and 
a lower stamp—through all its blunders and its crimes, 
Fenianism still exists through their sympathy and support, 
with an organisation said to be wider and more powerful than 
ever, pushing its revolutionary activity into every dependency 
of the British dominions, and watching hopefully for the time 
when the two most powerful nations of the earth shall go to 
war, to effect the establishment of an Irish republic. 

Thus we have seen the various intellectual and political causes 
that are at work to keep the Irishman unchanged in his national 
characteristics; but we have now to watch the action—or 
rather the effect—of other influences far more powerful and 
constant in their operation, which wholly change his character, 
his position, and even his religion. The seemingly solid Irish 
mass is always undergoing a process of disintegration, which 
is one of the most remarkable phenomena as well as the 
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proudest triumph of American civilisation. Fortunately, we 
are left in no doubt as to the facts of the case, for the 
widespread apostasy of the Irish from their ancient faith, 
concurrently with their social elevation, is both admitted and 
lamented in the most passionate terms by the dignitaries of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The whole Catholic population 
of the United States is about four millions, including Irish, 
French, Germans, Spaniards, and Italians, and is divided into 
43 dioceses, with 3,795 churches, under the care of 45 bishops 
and 2,317 clergymen. ‘Their ranks are continually recruited 
by immigration from Europe and the natural increase of the 
population ; but the continuous losses from apostasy, especially 
among the Irish, who form the largest Catholic element in the 
States, retard the progress of Catholicism. Passing over the 
evidence of Father Mullens, who reported, sixteen years ago, 
‘a falling away of two million Irish Catholics;’ and the 
admission of the Bishop of Toronto in 1862, who estimated the 
loss at between three and four millions; and the statement of 
Bishop England that there was a loss of 50,000 in his own 
diocese alone; we have a Roman Catholic journal in Philadel- 
phia, in January, 1864, disclosing the fact that the priesthood 
were aghast at their losses, and asking—* Who fill the Irish 
‘ churches of America? The new emigrants.’ He adds that 
had the Lrish who had come to Philadelphia for eighty years 
continued Roman Catholics, that city would then have had 
twenty-five more churches than it now has, and 100,000 more 
Catholics to fill them; and he concludes with the remark— 
‘well might the illustrious Archbishop Kenrick scornfully 
‘ exclaim that the Church in America had lost more than it 
‘ gained.’ It is calculated that she has lost between four and 
five millions of the general Catholic immigration; but if we 
accept Mr. Maguire’s preposterously high enumeration of Irish 
immigrants and their immediate descendants—nine millions— 
the loss must be regarded as still more extensive. The fact is 
acknowledged on all sides that large numbers of young men, 
in the Eastern cities and rural districts, mostly the sons of 
Irishmen, are quitting the Church of their fathers, sometimes 
to embrace Protestantism, and still oftener, at least for a 
time, to fall into infidelity. What, now, are the causes at work 
to bring about this remarkable result—a result which brings 
about the complete regeneration of the Irish character and tells 
most powerfully upon American prosperity and progress? ‘The 
‘ Catholic Herald’ attributes all the apostasy to the Common 
Schools ; but we believe it is owing as well to the freedom and 
boldness of the American press, the liberty of discussion, political 
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equality, the paucity of priests, contact with Protestants, and 
their manifest superiority in intelligence, wealth, and enterprise. 
M. de Tocqueville imagined that the love of the Americans for 
unity would naturally and powerfully commend to them a 
Church which claims to embrace mankind and the world; but 
that eminent philosopher did not take into account the passion 
for independence so rife in America, and the free and early 
development of individual character which her institutions 
directly foster, as powerful elements at work in a contrary 
direction, even against the organised unity of Romanism. 

The apostasy of the Celtic Lrish—the most Catholic of 
nations—gives a rude blow to those superficial theorists who 
imagine that the Irishman is a Catholic because he is a Celt. 
There is, in truth, no necessary connexion between Celtism 
and Romanism, for the Cymri of Wales—the most Celtie people 
in Europe, retaining their ancient language, usages, and bardic 
institutions—as well as the Gaels of Scotland and the Isle of 
Man, are Protestants. What Ireland would have become had 
the Reformation reached her in a different guise—not as the 
religion of her conquerors, and without the appliances of force, 
fraud, and cruelty—it is needless for us now to speculate. But. 
a great opportunity was then lost to prevent that unceasing 
war of races and religions which has left deep and, melancholy 
furrows that the healing powers of nature have failed even in 
three centuries to obliterate. 

On the whole, there can be little doubt, from the previous 
survey, that the Irish immigration has been a greater gain to 
the Irish than to the Americans, at least for the first genera- 
tion. The hungry Celts find in the States that sustenance 
which their mother-country appears to them to deny, and they 
gave in return that labour which is one of the greatest wants_of 
America, to develope its riches and stimulate its productiveness. 
While their emigration eased the over-peopled land at home, 
where it was as difficult for them to shake off their dependent 
relation as for a Hindoo to leave his caste — kept down by 
inbred ignorance and improvidence, and, above all, by their 
multitude, which is one of the worst consequences of this im- 
providence—it also opened up to them, or to their immediate 
descendants, possessed of more energy, a better education, and 
& more aspiring temper, the finest prospects of moral and 
social advancement. We have seen how, morally, the immi- 
grants have injured the society of the great cities by their 
crimes and violence and destitution, and how their political 
influence has been even still more injurious. They have, 
more than any other race or party, infected the morality of 
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American public life—never very sound at the best—and 
given strength to that impudent, voluble, and mercenary 
patriotism, which, shrinking from no artifice and blushing at 
no meanness, has systematised the arts of popularity into a new 
science of selfishness and corruption, and sometimes threatens 
to destroy the amity of two great nations. But, happily for 
the destinies of America, they are not exclusively in Irish 
hands, and the Celtic influence is restricted to a few leading 
centres. We have no doubt whatever that the stern and 
resistless energies of the Anglo-Saxon race will enable it to 
retain its supremacy. Though they may not break down 
Celtic individuality, they will control and modify its tenden- 
cies ; and drawing as they are now doing from all the nations 
of the Old World, their best and most enduring qualities, they 
will derive from the Irishman his unspent vigour, buoyancy, 
and wit, and perhaps, in generations to come, be able to solve 
another problem of ethnic amalgamation. 

Our space will not allow us to consider at any length the 
position of the Irish in the British colonies. They form a 
considerable and influential element in the population of the 
new Dominion of Canada. As in the United States, they 
manifest a disposition to group themselves into ‘ Irish commu- 
‘ nities,’ in the towns, and they are more averse to the forest 
than the English or the Scotch, though the lumbermen—a 
most improvident and careless class of men—are, many of them, 
Irish. ‘They are usually very prosperous in the country dis- 
tricts, where hundreds of them who had originally gone 
into the woods with little beyond their axe and a few months’ 
provisions are now the possessors of ample incomes, owners 
of afew hundred acres of land, the finest land in the world, 
and one.or two thousand pounds in money. Their town 
life is not so prosperous. The vice of intemperance, or where 
it does not reach that point, the custom of indulgence in 
spirituous liquors, so unhappily characteristic of the Irishman 
at home and abroad, accounts for much that is disreputable 
and afflicting in his condition, and is the main reason why, in 
spite of the best opportunities, he has not risen to the same 
height of comfort, ease, and opulence in Canada as the English 
and the Scotch or the Scotch-Irish. The Hon. Thomas 
D’Arcy M‘Gee, who knows his countrymen well, has been for 
along time holding out every kind of inducement to draw 
them away from the great cities of the States and of Canada, 
into the rich and cheap lands of the new Dominion, where 
they are sure of an ample subsistence and a prosperous future. 
In Nova Scotia the Irish are found in large numbers only in 
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Halifax, the capital city, where they form the majority of the 
working classes. Many of them have risen to wealth and 
influence, but the old curse of drink still follows them, and the 
Poor Asylum testifies but too surely to their degradation. 
In Prince Edward’s Island, where the French, English, and 
Scotch compose the framework of the population, the Irish are 
a large element scattered through the towns and occasionally 
grouped into small rural settlements. Mr. Cunard, the well- 
known Transatlantic steamship proprietor, and a large owner 
of property in the island, says that the English settlers are 
the best, the Irish from the rural districts are next, but the 
descendants of the Irish make excellent settlers. The most 
remarkable fact in the modern history of the island is an 
agitation—started, if we may believe Mr. Maguire, by the 
English and Scotch, but maintained most energetically by the 
Irish—to abolish all rent for land and convert all the tenancies 
into fee-simple proprietorships. The lands of the island were 
chiefly held, it should be stated, under large original grants 
from the Crown to English or Scotch absentee proprietors. 
An association was formed for the avowed purpose of resisting 
the payment of rent unless the landlords consented to sell their 
lands at an extremely low figure. The law was systematically 
set at defiance, and the presence of troops was needed to main- 
tain its authority. But the public men of the island having 
expressed themselves strongly in favour of the anti-rent policy, 
the Legislature has interfered, and the State, having purchased 
the large properties, has resold them to the occupiers on ex- 
tremely easy terms. On the whole, the future of the Canadian 
Irishman is very promising, but his advancement will be in the 
exact ratio of his amalgamation with the stronger, more enter- 
prising, and progressive races of Canada. 

The Irish in Australia are a considerable but not a pre- 
dominant element in the population. They are quite as in- 
dustrious as the English or the Scotch, but from their defective 
education, their lesser perseverance, and their bringing no 
capital to the country, their success has been inferior. They 
do not rise as rapidly into the ranks of the thriving middle- 
class as the English and still less as the Scotch, though they 
give a large proportion of men of mark. But these are more 
remarkable for cleverness and genius than for industry and 
economy. ‘The Irish, in general, are believed to be about as 
successful as they are in the cities of Canada, nearly as suc- 
cessful as they are in Cincinnati, and decidedly more so than in 
the Atlantic cities of America. They cling, as in America, 
mostly to the large towns, and there retain their former habits 
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unchanged or only slightly modified. It is a somewhat singular 
fact that they keep public-houses, lodging-houses, and the 
smaller class of hotels, in a much larger proportion than either 
the English or the Scotch; indeed, this class of business is 
almost entirely in their hands. Their moral position is not a 
favourable one, if we may judge by the criminal statistics, but 
the crimes are usually those resulting from ignorance and in- 
temperance. Their assimilation into the mass of the general 
community is not nearly so rapid as in the United States; and 
it has been the policy of the Roman Catholic clergy for many 
years to prevent this assimilation as far as possible by means 
of brotherhoods and guilds which isolate their flock to a great 
degree from surrounding influences. The children of Irish 
emigrants certainly assimilate in time with the general popu- 
lation, and become corres pondingly prosperous and influential; 
though in certain well-known districts, such as Kilmore in 
Victoria, where they form the majority of the farming com- 
munity, they retain to a great extent the national charac- 
teristics of their parents. There is every probability, however, 
that as the Irish are a minority among the emigrants, and not 
as in America a majority ; as there are no strong antipathies of 
race in the country; as they are loyal subjects and satisfied 
with their condition; and as they possess but little political 
power, they will cease to be a marked and separate race in 
the course of one or two generations, and become to English 
colonists what the Belgians have become to the Flemish 
and Burgundians. They will contribute their share to the 
development of Australian prosperity and civilisation, and 
increase the growth and power of the young Englands that are 
rising in the East as in the West, surrounding the venerable 
age of old England with their youthful energies, and taught 
by her experience, warned by her mistakes and emulating her 
greatest achievements, carry down to distant ages *our younger 
‘ selves re-formed in finer clay.’ 

When we come home to Great Britain, we find the Irish 
congregated in great masses in all our leading centres of trade 
and manufacture. There were at the period of the last census 
601,634 Irish in England and Wales, whose numbers are 
swelled by an annual immigration of 18,000 direct from the 
sister ‘island, and mostly from the southern county of Cork. 
There were also 204,083 Irish in Scotland. Thus we have 
among us nearly a million of Lrish—exclusive of their children 
born in England, who are not counted as Irish in the census 
—being the one twenty-third part of the whole population of 
Great Britain, gathered into great cities like London, Liver- 
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pool, Manchester, Gl: 





sgow, and Dundee, and forming a very 


large element in our working population. The influence of 


such a continuous immigration during the last fifty years has 
told powerfully upon the development of British trade and 
manufactures, enabling our industries of all kinds to increase 
and expand at a rate quite unattainable without it. The Irish 
have been everywhere doing a large portion of our hardest 
work in docks, wharves, warehouses, mines, collieries, fac- 
tories, iron-works, gas-works, and railways. They have sup- 
planted almost entirely the English and Scotch labourers in 
all the departments in which strength is of more importance 
than skill; but unhappily the reduction of wages, which was 
the natural consequence of this large accession to our labour- 
market, has had the effect of lowering the standard of living 
and comfort among our own labourers, whose morale has been 
further injured by familiar intercourse with those who are 
content to vegetate in squalor and misery. This radiating and 
equalising process has been a deadly injury to our own working- 
men, though happily it has not sunk them to the level of that 
Celtic restlessness and turbulence and that incorrigible hos- 
tility to law, which swells the registers of crime to the dam: we 
of our national pes gee The Irish do not rise like the 
Scotch into the body of the great English middle-class— at 
least, in the first generation partly through their want of edu- 
cation and their loose and disorderly habits, and partly from 
their clinging too closely together in certain Irish districts of 
the great towns. 

We do not find that the Irish assimilate with English 

* It seems a strange thing that the Roman Catholics of England, 
who are mostly Irish, should be only a thirtieth part of the whole 
population of England and Wales, and yet that the Irish should be 
one-fifth of all the prisoners. And in Scotland, where the Irish 


are one-fifteenth of the population, the Irish are one-fourth of 


the criminals. Liverpool is said to be the most drunken and ill- 
behaved town in the kingdom; but the Roman Catholic chaplain’s 
prison-report explains everything. It is very singular to find that 
there is no recorded improvement in the morals of the immediate 
descendants of the Irish ; for, of the 5,419 Roman Catholic prisoners 


confined in Liverpool prisons in 1866-€7—the whole number of 


commitments being 8,876 for all denominations—2,018 are of Ca- 

tholics born in Liverpool, and 2,817 born in Ireland, with a consider- 

able annual increase of commitments in the former class. It is not 

encouraging to hear from the chaplain that Irish crime is in some 

mysterious way the result of Irish prosperity; his words are— 

Pros sperity and plenty of w ork crowd the jail more than hard times 
‘and absolute want. 
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society as they do with that of America. It is observable that 
there is a slight assimilation in Scotland, where they catch 
some of the Scotch qualities and are more cautious than Irish- 
men elsewhere; for they are in a greater degree operated on 
by the character of a race, by no means obnoxious on traditional 
grounds, nearer to them in point of impulsiveness, and stronger 
than the English in point of self-assertion. Yet in Glasgow 
and Dundee, there is very little perceptible change or modifi- 
vation of character. Their assimilation to English society is 
greatly more difficult on account of the old Celtic rancour of 
race, the recollection of past wrongs, the growing popularity 
of their religion with a portion of the English aristocracy 
which will prevent them from following the example of 
Celtic apostasy in America, their social inferiority, their inve- 
terate habit of herding together to their great moral hurt, and 
the rapid multiplication of priests and chapels. A Catholic 
gentleman of the old English school, residing in one of our 
midland counties, many years ago, brought over a number of 
Irish families to people his village, where they dwelt almost 
isolated from all surrounding influences; but no social improve- 
ment or elevation followed, and a wilder and dirtier set of 
children could not be found in the county. In a rural dis- 
trict immediately north of this county, a large number of Irish 
families settled down among English labourers; the children 
attended the same schools; and no working-men were ever so 
popular with their neighbours, being orderly, industrious, and 
polite, hardly distinguishable indeed, after twenty years, from 
their English friends, except by a little native untidiness in 
their households. 

It is in the towns, however, that we see most of the Irishman, 
except in the autumn season, when he is reaping English 
harvests; and the atmosphere of his daily life is far from 
healthful. We have already indicated his great weakness—the 
facility of being misguided and duped by the more vicious 
and wily of his own countrymen. Now there is not a town in 
England, with the smallest fraction of an Irish population, that 
does not possess its Irish public-house or lodging-house; and 
the class of people who keep these places of resort or refresh- 
ment are, of all others, the most Itkely and the most ready 
to degrade their countrymen.* The combinations for trade 

* The low lodging-houses of Manchester were, some years ago, 
358, and of these 252 were kept by Irishmen. They are well-known 
sinks of vice and crime. But this remark does not apply to the 
public-houses. 
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purposes, or for political purposes in England, are now very 
largely under the influence of such men, who are usually far 
more fluent, energetic, and organising than the members of the 
same class in England. They bring all their political and re- 
ligious rancours into England with them, and their snug bar- 
rooms form the ready school for training the Irish labourer in 
disorder as well as drunkenness. Their newspaper taste is rather 
patriotic than Catholic; they have to import their favourite 
reading from Ireland; and the English Catholic press, which 
they regard as weak and contemptible in every way, receives 
but a moderate support. What wonder that under such influ- 
ences, the masses of the Irish should make no advancement in 
political education, general enlightenment, or religious liberal- 
ity ; and that, while claiming for their clergy every advantage 
for proselytism in England, they should tolerate no attacks 
upon their religion, and claiming for themselves the right to 
dispose of their own destinies as a nation, they should organise 
Garibaldi riots as a testimony that they deny a similar right 
to the Catholics of Italy? What wonder that we should find 
a nucleus of Fenianism in every town with an Irish element, 
with its confederacy of shoemakers, tailors, clerks, hodmen, 


clothiers and general labourers, radiating to every corner of 


the land and exerting everywhere its mischievous stimulus and 
its stern control, whose principles sanction the most horrible 
enormities when they are judged necessary to the success of 
their cause? We cannot be guilty of the injustice of involving 
the whole Irish population in this condemnation-——for circum- 
stances have brought to light a large amount of loyalty among 
them—but the misfortune is that, though actual outrages may 


be the work of a very small number of persons, the reliance of 


the murderers for impunity is, if not on the sympathy, at least 
on the fears or the apathy, of the great mass of their countrymen. 
Nothing can be imagined more cowardly than this wicked 
society, executing its secret sentences without fear, pity, or 
remorse, in the face of law, and involving the innocent and 
the guilty in a common destruction. 

We cannot conclude this survey of the [rish abroad, without 
the expression of a regret that it has not been, and cannot be, 
more favourable, according to a most liberal judgment of their 
position. We dare not forget that for much of the moral and 
social degradation of the Irish, of which we now feel the bitter 
consequences, we are ourselves responsible by the confiscations 
and proscriptions and penal enactments of past ages, while we 
foolishly pampered a mere fraction of the people, and deposited 
all power, office, and education in their hands. It is true that, 
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for forty years past, we have entered upon a course of remedial 
legislation, to supply a just and wholesome counteraction to 
the injurious effects of our past policy, and heal the long- 
running sore of Irish discontent. We have tried to put them 
in the way of obtaining for themselves what Sydney Smith 
represented as the object of all good government—‘ Roast 
‘ mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout constable, an honest justice, 
‘aclear highway, and a free chapel.’ We have endeavoured 
to ascertain at some cost, through endless commissions of in- 
quiry and mounds of blue-books, the real wants of the people ; 
we have removed Catholic disabilities, swept away a bankrupt 
proprietary, established a good police over the kingdom, admi- 
nistered justice equally and constitutionally, and made a noble 
provision for the education of the people; but here we are, 
after all, sixty-seven years after the Union, with a large por- 
tion of the Irish population manifesting still a sullen and 
morbid hatred of England—a discontent that has lost its old 
passive aspect and would grasp any day at a revolutionary 
solution, with the certain result—as we find in all the changes 
wrought by human folly and violence—of tearing a generation 
to pieces; a sour discontent which seeks one day an alliance 
with French despotism, and another with American democracy, 
with the only certain effect of ravaging the country, confiscating 
the property, and inaugurating a reign of demagogues and 
priests. In spite of all discouragements, however, we are 
resolved to persevere in the path of reform, removing every 
grievance and anomaly, industrial or ecclesiastical, which is 
capable of legislative adjustment. And yet, from what we 
have seen of the Irish abroad, and especially the method of 
their regeneration in America—isolated from their countrymen 
and mingled with a Protestant race—and from all we know of 
Ulster, moral, industrious, and enlightened, as contrasted with 
the other provinces—(and Ulster was always preeminent in 
these respects even before its manufacturing power arose about 
fifty years ago)—and from what we know of the spirit and 
tendency of a Church which has always bestowed exaggerated 
praises and over-cultivation on the passive rather than the 
active virtues, and whose actuating spirit in the ecclesiastical 
policy of the hour is that rampant Ultramontanism which 
claims to control the intellectual interests of the whole Irish 
people, and which as it becomes more powerful to govern, will 
become, according to past precedents, less powerful to better 
men; we are anything but sanguine of the success of the most 
liberal legislation to raise the three provinces to the social and 
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intellectual level of Ulster, or to make the country at large a 
paradise of contentment and prosperity. 

The work of Mr. Maguire, which we have placed at the 
head of this article, contains much interesting and useful infor- 
mation respecting his countrymen in America. It is evidently 
intended for Catholic rather than Protestant readers, and 
ought to be very popular in Ireland, as it is an undiscrimi- 
nating panegyric upon Irish men, Irish women, Irish priests, 
and Irish monks and nuns; more like, indeed, the production 
of a Maynooth seminarist than an Irish member of Parlia- 
ment. He is as fond of narrating wonderful conversions as 
the ‘ Tablet’ or the ‘ Weekly Register, and never tires of 
telling how ‘the good priests’ of America labour to enlarge 
the Catholic communion; while he is exceedingly anxious to 
create an impression that that widespread apostasy which the 
Catholic clergy and journalists of America so generally— we 
may say, universally—lament, is in a large degree imaginary. 
In his narrative of the famous dispute between Archbishop 
Hughes and the Catholic laity of his diocese about the trustee- 
ship of Church property, Mr. Maguire takes his true place by 
the side of the clergy with all the spirit and zeal of an U Itra- 
montane. It would have been better—at le: ast from our secular 
point of view—if he had confined himself to social, moral, and 
industrial matters, and left these ecclesiastical affairs to the 
cle rey ; narrating with an honest impartiality the peg wes 
story of the Irish abroad, and trac ing the effects of the Celtic 
immigration upon the industry, commerce, politics, and morals 
of America. His work will not, however, be without its ad- 
vantage to Irish emigrants, if they can be induced by his 

excellent advice to forsake drink and the cities, and try ‘their 
fortunes in the wide lands of the Far West. 

We have dwelt at length upon the position of the Irish 
abroad as a somewhat novel and interesting view of an old sub- 
ject, but chiefly on account of the influence which the American 
[rish exercise at present over the minds of their excitable coun- 
trymen at home. Though Fenianism is not an agitation for 
remedies, but a conspiracy for revolution, it is evident that, 
without this foreign influence, the national discontent would 
soon lose its sharper features, and eventually disappear before 
a wise and thorough course of legislation. We are far from 
believing that our statesmen have been idle or careless of Irish 
interests during any portion of the last forty years, and we 
question the wisdom of dwelling perpetually upon the past 
wrongs of the sister country, as if we had not been labouring 
with sincerity and success for their removal. The very habit of 
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self-accusation so common with liberal Englishmen has had a 
most injurious effect upon the Irish themselves, who have been 
led in consequence to indulge the most extreme and visionary 
expectations of legislative reform. No candid Irishman can 
deny that the country has made a remarkable progress within 
twenty years past—the only really prosperous period in all Irish 
history. According to the statistics supplied in the spirited 
and statesmanlike pamphlet of Earl Russell, the agrarian out- 
rages during a period of twenty-three years were 888 in 1844, 
198 in 1861, 162 in 1865, and 83 in 1866; the number of 
evictions as ascertained by the police in each year from 1849 
to 1862, declined from 13,384 families in the former year to 
983 in the latter year; and the wages of agricultural labourers 
rose from 5s. in 1831 to 8s. or 9s. in 1866. Crime has steadily 
diminished ; trade has increased; agriculture has improved. 
These facts are decisive of progress. 

Two questions, affecting the peace and prosperity of the 
country, remain for legislative settlement—the Land and the 
Church. They have both been so recently discussed in our 
pages,* that we shall not now revert to them in detail; and 
except so far as the proposals recently made are concerned, we 
refer our readers to those articles for a full and fair exposition 
of these important subjects. 

But it may be said, Are there any other practical remedies 
for the solution of the Irish difficulty as yet untried, and are 
they such as the British Parliament can adopt? The pamphlet 
of Mr. John Stuart Mill, M.P., is an attempt to answer the 
first part of this question. It is written with his usual vigour 
and lucidity, but it 4s extremely contemptuous and arrogant 
in its tone, and ill-calculated to conciliate opponents or to 
secure for itself a calm and impartial examination. We be- 
lieve that his proposal is based upon false and unwarrantable 
assumptions, and is supported by illogical arguments. He 
demands legislation, stringent and summary, on a large scale, 
affecting deeply the rights of property, for he has no regard 
for ‘thé superstition in favour of absolute property in land 
‘ engrossed by a few families.’ His plan is fixity of tenure 
at a perpetual rent-charge, the entire and speedy elimination 
of the present landlord element and the establishment of a 
peasant-proprietary, subject to payment of a fixed rent to be 
guaranteed by the State. The proposal is of a revolutionary 

* See the article on the ‘Irish Church,’ in No. cclii., April, 1866, 
and the article on ‘Tenant Compensation in Ireland,’ in No. cclv., 
January, 1867. 
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character; but he believes that the circumstances are desperate 
and justify a resort to extreme measures. We hold, however, 
that Mr. Mill greatly exaggerates the importance of Fenianism 
as an element of national disturbance or imperial danger, 
and that he displays an extreme or wilful ignorance of Irish 
history in representing it as ‘the most intense, violent, and 
‘ universal outbreak’ of disaffection we have ever encountered. 
He must have surely forgotten the rebellion of 1798, which 
was Protestant as well as Catholic in its character, and 
crushed by a sacrifice of 50,000 rebel lives. The strength of 
Fenianism, which is known to be chiefly American, has been 
already tested; it could not make a stand anywhere for a single 
day; nearly every important leader has been captured or 
obliged to fly the country; verdicts have been obtained with- 
out difficulty against those accused of treasonable acts; the 
law has been vindicated against the Manchester murderers ; 
the authors of the Clerkenwell explosion turn out to be far 
from a formidable band of revolutionists; and John Mitchel, 
in declining the Head Centreship of the organisation, admits 
that, in its present shape, it is now, and has always been, 
powerless for injury. But it is a scandalous exaggeration for 
Mr. Mill to speak of the national disaffection of Ireland, as if 
Ulster, the most important province of the country, with its 
prosperous, loyal, and peaceful population, shared in the Fenian 
hatred of England. And there are many other parts even of 
Catholic Ireland where Fenianism is unknown. 

The plan of Mr. Mill, whether we regard it as intended to 
promote the prosperity of the people or to improve their rela- 
tions with the Government, is simply an arbitrary device of 
the most mischievous and fatal character, utterly opposed 
to all sound economical doctrine, and directly calculated to 
aggravate tenfold the very evils it is meant to supplant. He 
takes it for granted that peasant-proprietors will be as pros- 
perous in Ireland as they are in France and Prussia, as if 
the agriculture of these countries could be compared for a 
moment to that of England or Scotland. M. de Lavergne, 
his own authority, mentions that in spite of a superior climate 
and an equal soil, France, the country of peasant-proprietor- 
ships, only produces half as much per acre as England, the 
country of large estates and large farms. But the petty hold- 
ings of Ireland have been its curse, and the decrease of them 
the chief cause of the agricultural improvement of the last 
twenty years; it is never by the class of peasant-proprietors 
that improvements in tillage or the breed of cattle are made in 
any country. And what assurance can Mr, Mill give us that 
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he will be able to prevent a host of petty proprietors from 
subletting to tenants, who in their turn will break up the land 
among an inferior class of smaller holders, endowed with the 
usual Lrish fecundity ? How, in a country so bent upon early 
marriages, will he "keep the population ‘within the existing 
means of employ ment and subsistence? And if the population 
should become excessive, will not emigration—which is so 
much denounced at present—be the only relief for the neces- 
sitous classes? And how will he improve the relations between 
the peasantry and the Government by placing the State in the 
position of the landlords? How are the tenants to be com- 
pelled to pay their rents? Surely it must be by the sharp remedy 
of eviction, with all its inevitable heart-burnings and hatreds, 
directed not as before against Protestant landowners, but 
against the English Government itself. And if the whole body 
of occupiers should refuse to pay, how will the State evict a 
nation? The Government must either be content to lose 
annually many millions of money, or suffer itself to be charged 
directly with all the disgrace of the evictions. If Mr. Mill’s 
proposal were to become law to-morrow, there would be an 
immediate cry for the remittance of rent on the part of the 
State, and Fenianism itself would find materials for further 
disturbance in this new demand. Mr. Mill has made no pro- 
vision whatever for the benefit of the largest half of the agri- 
cultural class—the farm-labourers—whose prospects are not 
likely to be improved by a needy class of peasant-proprietors ; 
and neither will any advantage accrue under his plan to the 
small shop-keeping class, or to the inhabitants of towns and 
villages, who will have no stronger motives than at present to 
regard Great Britain with loyalty and affection. 

But the plan in question cannot prevent the inevitable rise 
of landlordism. If a holder should be evicted, how will it pre- 
vent the forfeited holding from being purchased by a rich man, 
or by a petty tr idesman, or a vill: age money-lender? And if 
the peasant-proprietor should become a borrower on the security 
of his tenure, and be unable ‘to pay, how is the holder of the 
mortgage to be prevented from becoming the owner of the 
property? The inevitable landlord is always reappearing, 
unless Mr. Mill should limit proprietary rights by a decree 
that every forfeited farm shall be sold only to a peasant- 
occupier, or that it shall not be sold at all. But the fact is, 
that it is not necessary to introduce into Ireland artificial 
modes of facilitating the purchase of land by farmers, for 
there is always abundance of land in the market for those who 
have money to buy it. The disintegration of landed estates 
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is already in progress. Within the last twenty years, one-ninth 
part of the soil has been sold under the direction of the Landed 
Estates Court, thirty-six millions of money have changed 
hands, and when small purchasers are willing and able to pay 
the highest prices, it is needless for this purpose to draw upon 
the resources or demand the interposition of the State. 

We have hitherto taken for granted that the 8,000 landlords 
of Ireland—40 per cent. of whom are Roman Catholics—might 
be induced to acquiesce in this legislative revolution; but Mr. 
Mill seems not to see that they have ample power to defeat his 
proposal by the simple process of serving notices to quit on all 
the half-million occupiers of farms—save such as hold under 
leases—and resuming the occupation of their own lands. 

Lord Dufferin has published a masterly and trenchant reply 
to the pamphlet of Mr. Mill, in which the whole subject is 
discussed in all its social and political bearings. In addition 
to many points already adverted to, his lordship alludes to the 
fact that all existing leases or other terminable contracts will 
be overridden by the new settlement ; and he asks, ‘ Where will 
‘the Court be found fit to assess the accruing value of the 
‘lands of Ireland? Nay, what tribunal could be really com- 
‘ petent to decide on its present amount?’ He shows that 
when you have substituted an innumerable crowd of needy 
landlords for the present more affluent proprietors, evictions 
for non-payment of rent would be as rife as ever, and ‘if a 
second time a blight should overspread the 1,000,000 acres 
now under potatoes in Ireland, the burden of supporting the 
starving. population should fall, not on the rental of the king- 
dom, as it did in 1846, but on the Consolidated Fund, from 
which inexhaustible source would also be derived the incomes 
of the thousand functionaries necessary to the management of 
a property of 15,000,000 acres.’ We cordially coincide with 
Lord Dufferin in his view of the effects of this revolutionary 
proposal, as likely to excite jealousy and ill-feeling between 
different classes in Ireland, to stimulate Fenianism and dis- 
affection, and to discourage those wise and liberal landowners 
who have been striving for years to improve the condition of 
the country. But the mischief of Mr. Mill’s proposal is not 
likely to be confined to Ireland. Let it be once conceded that 
land in Ireland is the property of the people, the democratic 
working classes on this side of the Channel will not be long 
in announcing the same welcome fact for England; and an 
agitation, rivalling, if not exceeding, in violence the Chartist 
agitation of Fergus O’Connor, will be the inevitable result. 
The sooner, then, it is thoroughly understood by the Irish 
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people that all Parliamentary parties are opposed to this revo- 
lutionary plan, the better for the peace of the country and 
for the prospect of an immediate settlement of all her vexed 
questions. It is the duty of the Legislature to settle this 
Land difficulty with all needful despatch, for so long as the 
peasant has no confidence in the existing constitution of society 
securing to him the fruits of his exertions and outlay, he will 
not only continue in a condition of apathetic indolence, but be 
tempted to seek by violent and disloyal means to redress his 
own grievances. Nothing but a temporary interposition of 
the Legislature is wanted to afford the needed security which 
is the great spring of all industry, and without which the 
foundations of Irish prosperity, which have been already laid, 
‘an never obtain the social breadth and depth so essential to a 
strong and stable civilisation. 

At the present moment, however, notwithstanding the im- 
mense importance of the Land question, that of the Irish 
Church presses forward a more urgent claim for solution. It 
is the unanimous opinion of the Liberal Party, both in and out 
of Ireland, that as long as the principle of religious equality 
is not established in Ireland, it is impossible to deal with her 
other grievances ; and accordingly it is to this great source of 
irritation that the Parliament of the United Kingdom has now 
seriously addressed itself. The chief interest of Earl Russell’s 
pamphlet lay in its discussion of the Ecclesiastical question, and 
in his statesmanlike proposal for its settlement. Taking his 
stand upon the principle of a full religious equality, he proposed 
to reduce the Protestant Episcopal Church from its position as 
an Establishment, her archbishops and bishops no longer to 
sit as members of the House of Lords, and hereafter not to 
be known: by their jurisdictions but by their names. The pith 
of his lordship’s proposal, which is that of endowment according 
to numbers, is contained in these three lines :—‘ A fair division 
‘of the rent-charge in lieu of tithes would give about six- 
‘eighths to the Roman Catholic, about one-eighth to the 
‘ Protestant Episcopal, and less than an eighth to the Presby- 
‘terian Church.’ That is, estimating the rent-charge at. 
400,0002., the Roman Catholics would receive 300,000/., the 
Episcopalians 50,000/., and the Presbyterians somewhat less 
than 50,0002 But the net annual value of all the ecclesiastical 
revenues (exclusive of the annual value of Episcopal palaces 
and glebe-houses) being 559,763/., the Roman Catholic pro- 
portion would then be about 420,000/, the Episcopalian 
70,000/., and the Presbyterian about 65,0002 But whatever 
preference we might have felt, with Lord Russell, for a measure 
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which would have appropriated a due proportion of the eccle- 
siastical revenues of Ireland to the payment of the Roman 
Catholic clergy and to an increase of the regium donum of the 
Presbyterians, it seems to be admitted on all hands that the 
time is past when such a measure could have been carried. The 
strong repugnance of the ultra-Protestant party in England 
and Scotland to any payment to the Roman Catholic Church ; 
the equally strong determination of the Roman Catholic clergy 
not to accept such a payment from the State; the declaration 
of Mr. Disraeli on the part of the Tories that he is opposed to 
such payment; and finally the hostility to the principle of ex- 
tended endowment which is felt by a considerable section of 
the Liberal party, forbid us to hope that such an appropriation 
of the Irish ecclesiastical revenues could be attempted with 
success by any Government. Mr. Gladstone, therefore, has 
taken the first great step towards the solution of this difficulty 
and the removal of this secular injustice, by his emphatic de- 
claration and Resolution that, ‘ In the opinion of the House of 
* Commons it is necessary that the Established Church of Ire- 
‘land should cease to exist as an establishment, due regard 
* being had to all personal interests and to all individual rights 
‘ of property.’ On this fundamental proposition the future 
policy of this country to Ireland rests. The first blow is struck. 
We said two years ago that the time was come when ALL the 
religious sects of Ireland must be paid or NONE: and the course 
of events has, as we anticipated, given a clear and definite 
decision in favour of the latter alternative. There are politi- 
cians who imagine that an interval of repose, a breathing-time 
of recollection and recovery, is demanded alike in the name of 
the material and the moral interests of Ireland; but we confess 
that we can see nothing in the exceptional circumstances of the 
country to justify a moment’s loss of time in remedying exist- 
ing abuses, in relieving the people from unjust burdens, in 
securing to their industry the most ample protection, and in 
convincing them that the Constitution under which they live is 
fitted to improve their condition, and fulfils all the objects of 
social government. There ought not to be an hour’s delay be- 
yond what is imperatively necessary. And yet it would be well 
if the Irish people themselves could see that legislation cannot 
of itself make a prosperous nation. They are sanguine that, 
after the settlement of the Church and Land questions, their 
country will rise with a buoyant spring on the removal of the 
weight which has so long pressed down its energies. But the 
Irish complaint is a hard, obstinate, indolent sore, of very long 
standing, which some will cauterise, and others, with strong 
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remedies, will only chafe and inflame; and time will most 
certainly be needed, after we administer a number of positive 
remedies, to enable the patient to recover the tone of his 
health. The Irish must be made to learn that no legislation, 
or even change of institutions, will work those miracles that 
are the slow and painful product of private virtue, patient toil, 
and more patient endurance; that there are no mechanical 
contrivances for the attainment of an end which is the allotted 
reward of moral effort and self-denying labour, and that a 
people must strive hard and sacrifice much for the sake of that 
silent internal harmony which is the primary condition of a 
nation’s life. We trust, however, that we are fast approaching 
the time when it shall no more be said that in Ireland the 
laws of nature are reversed—fertility bringing no blessing, 
population only marking the progress of misery, and religion 
the perpetual watchword of strife; and that a new generation 
will grow up with a calmer history, enjoying a stable rule 
against which rebellion would be madness, and wisely using 
those civil and political rights which are the glory of a nation. 


Art. VII.—History of the French in India. By Major G. B. 
MALLEson. London: 1868. 


N undertaking to write this ‘ History of the French in India,’ 
Major Malleson set himself the task of dispelling a whole 
tissue of misrepresentations which have become accredited on 
this subject, and this task he has accomplished in a most 
creditable manner. He has produced a volume alike attractive 
to the general reader, and valuable for its new matter to the 
special student. It is not too much to say that now for the 
first time we are furnished with a faithful narrative of that 
portion of European enterprise in India which turns upon 
the contest waged by the English East India Company against 
French influence, and specially against Dupleix. On several 
vapital incidents in this contest, the views presented by Major 
Malleson differ widely from those that have been generally 
accepted by our standard authorities on Anglo-Indian history. 
When we find ourselves called upon to modify opinions that 
seemed so well warranted, we look warily at the new case sub- 
mitted to us before we admit its correctness; but we have no 
hesitation in saying that Major Malleson’s narrative will stand 
this test of criticism. ‘The novel points he has advanced are 
supported by irrefragable evidence, which it is in the reader’s 
power to weigh for himself. This evidence is drawn from 
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hitherto neglected records, both English and French, but for 
the most part the latter. For the first time the Pondicherry 
Archives and the original official correspondence of the French 
officers in command have been consulted, instead of onesided 
versions by men who, having been directly interested in a con- 
test that keenly appealed to human passions, must unavoidably 
have retained some partizan feelings in their attempts, however 
honest, to survey its incidents with equity. It was impossible 
for any English contemporary of Dupleix, who had himself been 
drawn within the vortex of the life and death struggle against 
that officer, so to divest himself of the effect of his original feel- 
ings as to be able to weigh justly a course of action that sprang 
from a source of the most direct antagonism. Yet on no better 
testimony than that of such necessarily partial authorities has 
the appreciation of French affairs in India been formed, which 
it is the aim of the present publication very greatly to modify. 
Nor let it be thought that it is immaterial to rectify our views 
on this subject. The history of the ephemeral power of France 
in India is one full of interest and pregnant with instruction. 
Those much misapprehended Frenchmen who strove and toiled 
to found an Asiatic empire were some of them quite on a 
level with Clive for genius and bold-heartedness, While in 
every other quarter the France of Louis XV. presented a 
uniform spectacle of wretched incapacity and abasement, in 
India she possessed an isolated band of sons, as eminent for 
daring qualities, vigour of mind, and gallant fortitude under 
painfully adverse circumstances as any she ever produced. Yet 
it was the hard lot of these sterling men to be first deserted by 
the mother country, and then to have even their memories for- 
gotten or aspersed, until at last an Anglo-Indian is found to 
raise to their unrecognised worth that literary monument which 
it is unaccountable no Frenchman should have been at the 
pains to rear. 

The first attempt by Frenchmen to follow in the wake of the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English adventurers, who preceded 
them in Indian expeditions, dates from the reign of Louis XII., 
when some merchants of Rouen fitted out two ships to trade 
in the Indian seas. Henri IV. gave, in 1604, a charter to 
a Company, which, however, proved still-born, until Richelieu, 
with characteristic energy, imparted life to it in 1642 by special 
privileges, the immediate result being an attempt to colonise 
Madagascar, which, after several years of hard contest with the 
natives, ended in failure. But Colbert was then the directing 
spirit of France, and he was not disposed to let Indian trade 
become the monopoly of rival maritime Powers. Consequently 
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he reconstructed, with government assistance, the bankrupt 
Company on a new footing. At that time the most weighty 
European Power in India was that of the Dutch, and to sup- 
plant it, accordingly, French effort was principally directed. 
Under the direction of Caron, a Dutch deserter, an expedition 
was despatched, which led to the establishment of factories at 
Surat and Masulipatam, and gladdened the heart of the home 
authorities by the return of lucrative cargoes. But, before 
long, the good faith of Caron became suspected by his em- 
ployers, and he was recalled in 1673 to make room for one 
Francois Martin, who had served under him—a man repre- 
sented as of singular simplicity of carriage and unaffected 
earnestness of purpose. 

Martin must be regarded as the real founder of French power 
and greatness in India, to the furtherance of which, to quote 
Major Malleson’s words, ‘ he devoted a long career in ‘singleness 
‘ of heart and with great success.’ It was Martin who con- 
trived to get from Shere Khan Lodi the grant of a piece of land 
his quick eye had selected, and there, after the destruction of 
the French settlement at St. Thomé by the Dutch, in 1674, he 
laid the foundation of Pondicherry. But this infant settlement, 
though destined in the end to prove the abiding stronghold of 
France, did not grow up without severe trials. In 1693 the 
implacable Dutch, bent on annihilating every possible compe- 
titor, made themselves masters of Martin’s small and feebly 
fortified colony, and the labours of a life to secure for France 
a footing on the Coromandel coast would have been utterly lost 
but for the Peace of Ryswick, which by one clause stipulated a 
mutual restitution of conquests. Martin then returned to his 
own creation, upon which he expended so much intelligence, 
that at the time of his death in 1706, Pondicherry, from a mere 
factory, had grown into a town of 40,000 inhabitants, with a 
garrison of some 700 Europeans. But the prosperity which had 
attended the administration of Martin failed on the cessation of 
his able direction. The peculiar blight which seems ever to 
descend upon trading institutions fostered by exclusive privi- 
leges of monopoly, fell also on the French India Company. 
Colbert’s creation had become virtually insolvent, in spite of 
its magnificent grants from the State, when the arch quack 
Law, seizing the peculiar attraction which a company trad- 
ing to the gorgeous East possessed for the multitude, darted 
upon the moribund body to turn it into an instrument for 
decoying dupes within the meshes of his system. Under the 
impulse of this stimulus, the Perpetual Company of the Indies 
became a vast scheme of mad speculation, accompanied by a 
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momentary show of prodigious success. From a humble asso- 
ciation of mere merchants it emerged into the splendour of a 
sovereign corporation, until the inevitable collapse of all this 
gambling mania in 1720 reduced it again into what it had been 
by virtue of Colbert’s charter, with the addition of the mono- 
poly of the sale of tobacco in France. Fortunately, during 
its short day of prosperity, the Company had been provident 
enough to send considerable supplies and ‘yea to Pondicherry, 
which, reaching Governor Lenoir in 1721, gave him the means 
to do that which in the following years, when the Company 
was again without funds, mater ially contributed to make the 
French settlements tide over the period of subsequent neglect. 

From 1720 to 1741 a state of things prevailed, which, 
though far from satisfactory, inasmuch as the Company’s 
finances languished, and its directors wofully neglected their 
settlements, proved less disastrous than might have been antici- 
pated, thanks to the practical qualities shown by the Company’s 
officers in India. Of these Dumas demands special notice, for 
he it was who first acquired political influence for his country- 
men, through the respect inspired into the natives by the 
firmness he displayed on the occasion of the great Mahratta 
invasion of the Carnaticin 1740. The incidents attending this 
terrific irruption proved indeed of capital consequence, for they 
resulted in intimate relations between native chiefs and the 
French authorities, which laid the basis for that moral ascen- 
daney which enabled Dupleix for so many years to render the 
forces of Indian princes subservient to himself. It is therefore 
indispensable, for the comprehension of subsequent events, to 
note the leading facts connected with this invasion. 

At that period the viceroyalty of the Carnatic had been con- 
ferred by the Great Mogul on Dost Ali, who had an elder son, 
Sufder Ali, and a son-in-law Chunda Sahib, destined to play 
a prominent part in Indian politics, and from his earliest years 
a pronounced friend of the French. On the 20th May, 1739, 
Dost Ali was surprised and utterly worsted by the Mahrattas, 
he himself and his second son remaining dead on the field ; 
when Sufder Ali from Vellore, and Chunda Sahib from Tri- 
chinopoly—fortresses of first-rate strength in which they took 
refuge—sought from M. Dumas, Governor of Pondicherry, the 
privilege of “sending thither for protection their families and 
treasures, while they themselves prepared to resist in their 
strongholds the assault of the invaders. The request could 
not be otherwise than highly inconvenient. To concede it 
was publicly to provoke the resentment of the Mahrattas. 
Yet, after due consideration of all the risks, Dumas deemed it 
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expedient to grant the protection demanded, and with the 
assent of his council he did so. What he had anticipated came 
to pass; Raghojee Bhonsla, the Mahratta chief, imperiously 
threatened Pondicherry with the fate that had been inflicted on 
Bassein, unless the French paid him tribute and delivered up 
the persons and treasures that had been placed under their pro- 
tection. This summons Dumas quietly dismissed, and made 
every preparation resolutely to defend Pondicherry to the last 
man rather than betray the charge he had assumed, even 
though he became aware that, with Oriental fickleness, one of 
the two men for whose sake he was exposing himself to enor- 
mous dangers, had entered into secret negotiations with the 
enemy. Sufder Ali, namely, was covetous of the position ac- 
quired by Chunda Sahib. His ambition was to succeed to his 
father’s Nabobship, with the same extent of power he had pos- 
sessed ; and to that end he made promises to the Mahrattas, 
in the event of their lending their forces to the expulsion of 
Chunda Sahib from Arcot. These treacherous dealings were, 
of course, meant to be strictly secret; but Dumas’ vigilance 
penetrated the plot, without, however, giving any indication 
of his discovery to the guilty party. When, therefore, the 
Mahrattas retired in secret understanding with Sufder Ali, 
and the latter paid a visit of state to Pondicherry in grati- 
tude for the services rendered, Dumas contrived to obtain a 
material reward in the shape of a grant of land, subsequently 
confirmed by a firman from Delhi, and the investiture, not of 
Dumas individually, but of the French governor for all time, 
by the Great Mogul, with the rank of Nabob. Scarcely, 
however, had this state visit been paid, when the Mahrattas, in 
collusion with the perfidious Sufder Ali, again poured down on 
the Carnatic, and, after capturing the unfortunate Chunda 
Sahib, who was quite unprepared, besieged Pondicherry with 
what threatened to prove an irresistible force. But Dumas, who 
still had within his walls the family and treasures of the cap- 
tive Chunda Sahib, gallantly defied the attack, declining to 
purchase safety by the surrender of those confided to his trust, 
until at last the Mahratta invader retired, foiled by the un- 
daunted resistance of the Frenchman, and obliged to console 
himself for the loss of the coveted treasure by the sole posses- 
sion of Chunda Sahib, whom he carried a prisoner to his own 
country on the Western Coast. The immediate fruit reaped 
by the French Company from this successful resistance to the 
hitherto invincible Mahrattas, and from the profound impression 
produced on native minds by the spectacle of Dumas’ imper- 
turbable steadfastness, was an accession of influence exceeding 
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anything which it had been until then conceived possible for 
Europeans to acquire in India. The grant of valuable land 
was as nothing compared to the intangible, and yet real moral 
ascendancy implied by the recognition of the French governor 
as Nabob at the hands of the grateful Mogul. In native eyes, 
the French were at once transformed into beings of a higher 
authority by this ‘ sunnud ;’ and when, a few months later, in 
October, 1741, Dumas retired, he had every right to boast of 
having raised the position of the Company enormously. 

The successor of Dumas was none other than Dupleix, with 
whose appearance on the scene commences an altogether new 
and stirring phase in the history of the French in India. From 
this moment we enter on what is its imperial section—com- 
prising the brilliant attempt to found a French empire, and to 
carry off the golden prize which was ultimately secured by our- 
selves. The attempt thus made may be divided into three 
periods, each having a prominent central figure as its represen- 
tative—Dupleix, Bussy, and Lally. It is beyond the limits of 
this article to follow Major Malleson through the whole course 
of events with which these three distinguished names are iden- 
tified. All our space will permit is to draw attention to some 
of the more important facts which are represented by him in a 
light differing from that which has been generally accepted. 

Of the points on which Major Malleson joins issue with 
received opinions, none is more calculated to raise controversy 
than his decided vindication of Dupleix from the charges of bad 
faith and inordinate vanity, that have been brought against 
him by all English writers on Indian history.* That Dupleix 
displayed abilities of no ordinary kind has been freely acknow- 
ledged by his adversaries, but it has likewise been the received 
opinion, that personal ambition and inflated self-conceit lay at 
the root of all his policy. Major Malleson assures us that this 
estimate of Dupleix’s character is absolutely false, and mainly 
due to a thorough misapprehension of his conduct on the occa- 
sion of the capitulation of Madras —a capital event in the course 
of his Indian career—this misapprehension having been con- 
firmed by an artful display of deceptive collateral circumstances, 





* Mr. Mill (‘ British India,’ vol. iii. p. 67) chiefly follows Orme 
in describing the conduct of Dupleix, and he admits the one-sided 
evidence of Labourdonnais’s Vindication against his rival. Dr. 


Marshman, whose compendious ‘ History of India’ is a very useful 
y j 


and popular work, has merely trodden in the footsteps of his prede- 
cessors in his short narrative of the French occupation, and has 
taken a totally erroneous view of the character and conduct of 
Dupleix. 
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caused by the criminal action of Dupleix’s own colleague La- 
bourdonnais, who first corruptly allied himself with the English, 
and then contrived to hoax the public mind in France into 
believing him to be the persecuted victim of the man whom on 
the contrary he had cruelly wronged. Startling though it 
must be to be asked entirely to reverse an accredited opinion, 
we have no hesitation in saying that Major Malleson has made 
out a conclusive case. Dupleix’s character was on a par 
with his genius, and the injustice that has been so long done 
him is all the greater, that precisely on the score of nobleness 
of nature Dupleix was unapproached by any of his otherwise 
illustrious countrymen in India. The abilities evinced by 
several of these men were of an order little inferior to his own. 
Bussy might even rank as Dupleix’s equal for boldness of 
design and wonderful power in dealing with men; but for dis- 
interestedness, ungrudging self-sacrifice, and untiring devotion 
to the public cause—just the very qualities which have been 
denied to himn—Dupleix stands quite without a rival. 

When Dupleix succeeded to the supreme government of the 
French settlements, he had already served an apprenticeship of 
more than twenty years in India, during the last ten of which 
he had presided over Chandernagor to the no small satisfaction 
of the Company, since he had contrived to raise that settlement 
from a condition of ruin to one of unprecedented prosperity. 
Dupleix came, therefore, to Pondicherry—still suffering from 
Mahratta depredation—with a high reputation for administra- 
tive abilities, and very pronounced expectations on the part of 
the directors, that their beneficent action would speedily be 
visible in the improved appearance of the sadly distressed com- 
munity. The expectation was not disappointed; Dupleix ex- 
pended not only all his energy, but even a portion of his great 
private fortune, in the work of reviving Pondicherry. It is 
manifest that from the commencement he shaped his course 
with the firm purpose of establishing for the Company an im- 
perial position in the Carnatic, such as the directors had never 
dreamt of acquiring. In his intercourse from Chandernagor 
with native princes, Dupleix had thoroughly satisfied himself 
of the relative power of Europeans and Orientals, and in confi- 
dent reliance on this judgment he had daringly worked out in 
his mind a scheme of operations, exceeding in vastness and 
splendour all that the boldest Western adventurer in India had 
yet ventured to dream of. The scheme so daringly conceived 
was based on two points—expulsion of the rival English forces 
from the Coromandel coast and tacit conquest of the Carnatic, 
if not of more, through an active alliance with the representa- 
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tives of Mogul authority, by which Dupleix foresaw that he 
would quickly render the country tributary to the French, from 
the superior efficacy that would be experienced in European 
forces for the protection of the declining Mogul against the 
pressure of invading Mahrattas and insurgent princes. To make 


his countrymen the only Europeans located in that quarter of 


the globe—to prepare the destruction of Madras and all the 
English settlements in the Carnatic—and to lay the foundation 
for a degree of moral ascendancy over the Subadar of the Dec- 
can, who was Viceroy in the name of the Great Mogul, which 
should enable him to use this potentate as a puppet when the 
time came, this was the policy Dupleix laboured for with silent 
but untiring assiduity, until in 1743 the rupture between 
France and England afforded him the opportunity to commence 
the execution of his long-harboured designs. 

If it should be thought that in thus entertaining the fixed 
purpose of absolutely expelling the English from Southern 
India, Dupleix showed himself animated with wanton animosity, 
it will be well to remember that precisely the same feeling was 
entertained on the other side against the French. The policy 


of the English directors was identical in spirit with that of 


Dupleix, only it was not served with equal vigour. The French 
and English Companies were on terms of such angry rivalry in 
those regions, that for the two to live in neighbourly competi- 
tion was out of the question. A feeling of intense jealousy and 
hostility actuated the competing establishments of Pondicherry 
and Madras against each other, which rendered a solid under- 
standing impossible; and accordingly, when war actually broke 
out, the English, more alert than the pusillanimous and in- 
solvent French directors, sent out to India a formidable ex- 
pedition with the view of getting the start, and annihilating 
their rivals outright before help came from France. That this 


was not brought about is due solely to the incompetence of 


the English naval commander, and to the skill of Dupleix in 
working upon the British through the medium of the awe 


still attached to the title of the Mogul. The Subadar of 


the Deccan forbade any molestation of the French, and at his 
injunction Admiral Barnet was content to stand at rest until 
Labourdonnais arrived with reinforcements he had himself con- 
trived to raise with enormous difficulties in the Isle of France, 
and then the whole scene changed. From being cooped within 
walls—virtually at the mercy of the enemy if only he had the 
common sense to appear—Dupleix suddenly found himself in 
a position which his bold genius at once made the basis for 
active and onward movement. From the instant that Labour- 
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donnais’ vessels were sighted, the mind of Dupleix leapt to 
the idea of success by the capture of Madras, and he earnestly 
urged Labourdonnais to lose no time in consummating his 
triumph. 

Here we have reached what may well startle the reader 
of Major Malleson’s book. At this point he finds himself 
called upon by the author, not merely to modify particular 
opinions, but absolutely to invert all he has hitherto been told 
to believe about the two Frenchmen who acted the chief parts 
in the transactions that followed. To follow Major Malleson 
in his views, it is necessary, not only to exalt a character 
hitherto impugned for want of principle, but also to pronounce 
stained with corruption and bad faith a man who has been 
held up as the type of honour in contrast with the duplicity of 
his colleague. Yet paradoxical as this wholesale reversal of 
standing opinion may seem, its justice will be found to be 
fully established by the evidence. That Labourdonnais was 
possessed of extraordinary energy and resolution does not 
admit of doubt. His administration of the Isle of France is a 
monument to his indomitable firmness and untiring exertion. 
The very ships in which he arrived on the coast of India bore 
testimony to his indefatigable spirit; for, out of no other 
resources than his ingenuity could devise in the loneliness of 
that island, Labourdonnais had entirely created for himself the 
expedition with which he sailed to the rescue of Dupleix. The 
difficulties which he set himself to overcome were truly appal- 
ling, for the home authorities had left him utterly destitute. 

‘But Labourdonnais determined to make what he had not. He 
himself, carpenter, engineer, tailor, and smith, constructed with his 
own hands the model of all the articles that were required. Under 
his own personal superintendence, some men were trained to act as 
tailors, to cut out and prepare sails; others, as carpenters, busied 
themselves with gun-carriages, and fitted the vessels to receive 
them. Some were set to work to prepare materials for building 
ships, others to put together those materials. Then, again, the 
sailors were trained to work together, to serve the guns, to scale 
walls, to fire at a mark, to use the grappling-hook. Finding their 
numbers insufficient, he recruited from the negroes, and formed the 
whole into mixed companies. Working in this way he soon found 
himself at the head of a body of men, well taught and well disci- 
plined, and ready to undertake any enterprise he might assign to 
them.’ (P. 119.) 

And yet when this gallant sailor at last actually reached the 
scene of action, after such sustained and strenuous exertions, 
his whole energy seemed all at once to forsake him. Wherein 
are we to seek the cause for the transformation which thus 
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suddenly came over one who, till then, had given so bright 
an example of daring resolution? It can be found only i in 
certain defects of character, the existence of which has been 
lost sight of in a deceitful halo of romance that has encircled 
Labourdonnais’ name. The truth is that, however able and 
enterprising, Labourdonnais was also thoroughly selfish. As 
long as he was not called upon to share authority—as long as 
he could be absolute in command—he threw into all his actions 
the marvellous energy of his daring nature; but the case 
changed as soon as his sense of authority was checked by the 
presence of one claiming equal standing. Then the fires of 
envy and jealousy infl: med his heart, and got the better of all 
other feelings. To have to pay deference, to have to recognise 
a right of control or interference, was what he could not brook. 
But on his arrival in India, Labourdonnais found himself in 
presence of a man who, though most conciliatory, yet spoke 
and bore himself as invested with equal rank—in some respects 
even with superior power. To such a position Labourdonnais 
was quite unable to accommodate himself; and under an un- 
governable sense of irritation, he sulked at first, and then 
hurried into a course of action grossly reprehensible. After 
all, the case is not an uncommon one. History has many 
parallel instances of failures due to wilful insubordination on 
the part of a second in command. 

It was on the 8th July, 1746, that Labourdonnais’ squadron 
dropped anchor before Pondicherry, after having previously 
beaten off the English fleet, and thereby both relieved Pondi- 
cherry and uncovered Madras. In his exculpatory Memoir, 
Labourdonnais affirms his reception from Dupleix to have been 
unbecoming from the first. How thoroughly untruthful this 
very artfully written Memoir is, cannot be conceived by any 
one who has not made a study of its contents. As this 
point has, however, been made much of, it is necessary to show 
its utter falseness. Dupleix’s letters exist to prove the extra- 
ordinary cordiality with which he met the Admiral. ‘ Yours 
‘ will be the honour of success,’ he writes to Labourdonnais, 
on first hearing of his arrival, ‘and I shall hold myself lucky 
‘in contributing thereto through means that owe their value 
‘entirely to your skill.’ And again, ‘I shall esteem myself 
‘happy to have contributed to success by causes which will 
‘ only derive merit from your conduct, and its happy results, 
‘ for which I am ardently desirous. I feel too much the im- 
‘ portance of our union, not to give myself entirely to bring 
‘it about.’ The enterprise to which this union was to be 
directed was perfectly agreed upon. In these letters, down to 
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more than ten days after the arrival of the squadron, both 
officers were of the same opinion, that to take Madras is the 
only thing worth doing ‘ which can indemnify the Company for 
‘ its losses and expenses.’ Labourdonnais, in his correspond- 
ence, shows himself at first as keen as Dupleix. In a letter 
of July 17th, he discusses how he had best treat Madras when 
captured—for that capture must follow he considers a thing 
beyond doubt—and yet a few days later all his resolution 
vanished, and instead of pushing on the expedition, Labour- 
donnais proposed to sail in quest of the English squadron, and 
actually did so, to the profound annoyance of Dupleix, who had 
been straining every nerve for the Madras expedition. Still 
further to aggravate his vexation, Labourdonnais did not even 
sarry out the proposed object of his cruise with vigour, but 
allowed the English ships to escape. On the 13th August, 
Dupleix made use of his undeniably superior authority as 
Governor-General to send the Admiral positive orders to pro- 
ceed with the expedition to Madras, which the latter at last 
reluctantly obeyed. It has been affirmed that Labourdonnais’ 
reason for hanging back was Dupleix’s refusal to supply him 
with the requisite stores. It is clearly established that this is 
utterly untrue. Dupleix really stripped Pondicherry of every 
gun he could possibly spare, in order to satisfy the Admiral’s 
demands, for his heart was set on an expedition, as to the easy 
success of which he never entertained a doubt. 

Events fully justified his confident anticipations, for after five 
days’ feeble defence, Madras surrendered on September 20th, 
1746, by a capitulation, in connexion with which charges of the 
gravest kind have been advanced against Dupleix. The cur- 
rent version is, that Madras was surrendered on definite terms 
of ransom to Labourdonnais; that the capitulation so con- 
cluded was then repudiated by Dupleix when he found him- 
self in possession of the cherished prize; that Labourdonnais, 
justly indignant at so barefaced a violation of good faith, stood 
out honourably for the execution of the terms he had agreed to ; 
that, nevertheless, Dupleix cynically persisted in disowning 
obligations he had previously been a party to; and that thus 
an act of disgraceful treachery was deliberately perpetrated in 
the teeth of Labourdonnais’ high-spirited protests. Now, on 
every one of these heads the direct contrary to what has been 
advanced is the fact. Madras was surrendered, not on terms 
of ransom, but unconditionally—no capitulation ever accepted 
was subsequently repudiated by Dupleix—Labourdonnais’ as- 
sumed display of virtuous indignation at bad faith was a mere 
feint suggested by corrupt motives—and Dupleix, so far from 
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outstepping the bounds of right, did only what was incumbent 
on him in rejecting a treaty which could have no binding 
force on his superior authority, from the fact of its being a 
clandestine instrument concluded in defiance of his explicit 
instructions to the contrary. The evidence on these points is 
conclusive. 

At a late hour on September 20th, the English commis- 
sioners surrendered Madras, and in a hurried communication 
of a few lines, dated 8 A. M., September 21st, Labourdonnais 
notified to Dupleix his occupation of the city. On the day 
after, he wrote him a report of what had happened, in which 
he states, ‘The English surrendered to me with even more 

‘ precipitation than I wrote you. I have them at my discretion, 

‘and the capitulation which they signed has been left with 
‘me, without their having dreamt of demanding a duplicate.’ 
The nature of this capitulation is still more clearly defined 
by Labourdonnais in a subsequent despatch of the 23rd. 
* There is a capitulation,’ he writes, ‘ signed by the Governor, 
‘ of which I subjoin a copy; but it does no more, as you will 
‘see, than authorise me to dispose of the place.’ In this 
despatch Labourdonnais then proceeds to discuss what it may 
be most proper to do with Madras—of itself a sufficient proof 
that at this time he did not consider himself bound by any 
previous agreement. But though free to act as he might choose 
on this score, by his own showing, Labourdonnais, even before 

sailing for Madras, had thrown out the idea of subjecting it to 
ransom, against which Dupleix protested in a document dated 
as long back as June 20th. 

But since the siege, the reasons originally weighing with him 
against such a step had been strengthened by other motives of 
policy. The English, in their distress, had called on the 
Nabob of the Carnatic to stand between them and the French 
in his suzerain capacity. Accordingly the Nabob did intimate 
to the French that he would not tolerate any invasion of the 
English settlements by them. Dupleix sought to obviate this 
dictatorial interference by intimating to the Nabob his intention 
to give over to him Madras when once captured. But this 
intention in Dupleix’s own mind went no farther than to give 
up to the Nabob the bare city, dismantled of all its European 
works of defence, and stripped of everything that could make 
it valuable as a military position. Under these circumstances, 
being mindful of his promise to the Nabob, and of Labour- 
donnais’ previous inclination in favour of restoring Madras to 
the English for a ransom, Dupleix despatched on the night of 
the 21st (when still ignorant of the surrender) a special mes- 
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senger to Labourdonnais with a letter that is preserved, in 
which he informs the latter of his firm intention to deliver 
Madras to the Nabob, and instructs him, therefore, ‘not to 
‘ listen to any propositions which may be made for the ran- 
‘ som of the place, as that would be to deceive the Nabob, and 
‘make him join our enemies.’ This communication was in 
Labourdonnais’ hands on the 23rd. It is conceivable that, 
with his perverse temper, Labourdonnais might have secretly 
promised to give back Madras for a sum of money, and then 
have kept the fact back from Dupleix at the beginning; but 
how can it ever be believed that any such compact was really 
made in the capitulation of September 20th, when, three days 
after the receipt of those explicit instructions, we find Labour- 
donnais replying to Dupleix on September 24th, with a simple 
request for his detailed commands how Madras was to be dealt 
with? Whatever motives for concealment might have existed 
necessarily ceased at this point. That the English authorities, 
in conversation, had before then already thrown out the sug- 
gestion of a ransom is positive, but whatever had passed was 
strictly informal, as is now irrefragably demonstrated under La- 
bourdonnais’ own hand in his correspondence with Dupleix. 
With this before us, it is impossible not to endorse Major Malle- 
son’s conclusions. 

‘1st. That Labourdonnais had, as commander of the expedi- 
tion, no right to conclude any definitive treaty with the English 
without the consent of the Governor-General of French India. 
2ndly. That up to September 25th, the fifth day after the capitula- 
tion, no such definitive treaty had been entered into; and 3rdly. 
That up to that date the feelings of Labourdonnais, gratified by 
success, had been most. friendly towards the Pondicherry authorities.’ 

Yet, on the 26th September, Labourdonnais, who but two 
days before had not one word to say against Dupleix’s pro- 
posed plan of operations, actually concluded with the English 
Governor, Morse, a convention for the restoration of Madras, 
against payment of 1,100,000 pagodas, which convention pur- 
ported to be but the completion of stipulations till then unheard 
of, though stated to be contained in the original capitulation 
of the 20th September. Of course Dupleix scorned the idea 
of recognising the validity of so preposterous an instrument, 
and forthwith asserted the superiority of his authority, which 
Labourdonnais then attempted to impugn, on the strength of 
extraordinary commissions he never produced. It is neither 
necessary nor would it be interesting to follow out, date by date, 
the incidents of the contest which now ensued between these 
two men, the one vehemently insisting on, and the other as 
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steadily but with far more dignity declining, the acceptance of 
this unaccountable convention, by which the fruits of the ex- 
pedition were to be sacrificed for the promise of a postponed 
and very inadequate payment. 

Labourdonnais’ conduct for violence and unseemliness now 
became rather that of a madman than a reasonable being. It is 
evident that every thought but that of securing by some means 
or other the execution of what had been stipulated in the second 
and unauthorised convention of the 26th September had lost 
attraction for him, and why this should have been so has been 
made clear by Major Malleson. Labourdonnais now stands 
convicted of having been bought by the members of the Madras 
Council at the price of 40,0001. on the evidence of papers in the 
India House, heretofore unknown, which prove the directors to 
have been privy to a bond given for that sum to Labourdon- 
nais ‘in consideration of his restoring Madras to the English.’ 
Love of lucre turned the otherwise high-spirited and daring 
seaman into a traitor, and made him not merely defy Dupleix’s 
superior authority, but actually expose to destruction the 
men under his command, by staying upon the open roadstead 
until the monsoon swept down upon the squadron and made 
terrible havoc with shipping and with human lives. In a few 
hours the French fleet ceased to exist, and more than 1,200 
human beings had sunk into a watery grave. This disaster 
stung Labourdonnais to a paroxysm of despair and fury, which 
seems to have quite blinded his reason, so outrageous is the act 
to which he had recourse. The hurricane which did so much 
damage occurred from the 14th to the 17th October. On the 
12th Labourdonnais forwarded once more to Pondicherry a 
slightly modified form of his convention, which on the 14th 
had been returned by Dupleix with a full statement of the 
grounds for his refusal to acceptit; and yet, with this de- 
spatch in his pocket, Labourdonnais not merely signed the 
very same convention with Governor Morse the day after the 
hurricane, but went to the incredible length of affixing a 
preamble, affirming the Council of Pondicherry to have ‘ en- 
‘ gaged itself to hold to the capitulation in those terms.’ 
With this solemn lie for his last deed—a lie which it is indeed 
difficult to find any intelligible explanation for, so patent was 
it and so inevitably doomed to immediate exposure — La- 
bourdonnais took his departure for France, his heart bursting 
with rage and venom. Of course that happened which La- 
bourdonnais at the time must have known would happen. 
Dupleix, on his rival’s departure recognised as supreme Go- 
vernor, entirely overruled Labourdonnais’ treaty,and dealt with 
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Madras as a conquest at his discretion. That he was perfectly 
justified in doing so we apprehend no one will be disposed to 
dispute with the knowledge of these facts; though perhaps it 
may be thought by some that his policy was more inspired by 
vindictive passion than sound views. It appears to us that 
such a charge rests on a misapprehension of the situation. 
Dupleix aimed deliberately at the complete expulsion of the 
English from the Carnatic, because he felt that unless he suc- 
ceeded in this point, they would end by driving out his own 
countrymen. Nor was there anything unreasonable in this 
conception, The English were not invincible; the power of 
France in India was equal to our own. None of the lustre that 
has since surrounded our position in India was then in existence. 
In fact, English power, especially in the Carnatic, was so weak 
and so ill directed, that it is a marvel how the fortuitous com- 
bination of lucky chances should have repeatedly intervened 
to save it from the annihilation which Dupleix strove to inflict 
upon us. But it was the misfortune of this great genius to 
have, with few exceptions, very unworthy instruments at his 
disposal, so that a great policy and ably matured plans, though 
amply supported with material means supplied by his indefati- 
gable exertions, were brought to nought on the eve of assured 
success, through the culpable failure of the agents charged with 
the execution of them. 

The period of what may be called Dupleix’s imperial action 
extends from his taking possession of Madras, in 1746, down to 
August, 1754, when he returned to France superseded. During 
these years he elaborated, and very nearly consummated, his 
scheme of acquiring the suzerainty over India by reducing that 
country through native vassals bound to France in the silken 
fetters of moral subjection. All that we have since come to do 


empirically and by degrees, stood before the mind’s eye of 


Dupleix in perfect fulness. His first act was to cow the native 
mind. The Nabob of the Carnatic demanded the delivery to 
him of Madras, which Dupleix had promised, but never meant 
to give up otherwise than dismantled. He had now, there- 
fore, to force his way, after Labourdonnais’ abrupt departure, 
into Madras right through the Nabob’s army of 10,000 men. 
All Dupleix could muster were a few hundred men—in part 
natives—and without cannon. It must be remembered that at 
that time Europeans had not yet acquired a knowledge of their 
physical superiority. When, therefore, Paradis, the officer in 
command, led his men to charge successfully the Nabob’s bat- 
talions as they stood flanked by enormous batteries on the 
bank of the river Adyar, near St. Thomé, the victory achieved 
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marked an epoch in the history of European influence. But, 
like all the French did in India, this memorable exploit has 
dropped out of mind. 

We cannot follow Dupleix through all the incidents of his 
arduous struggle for the realisation of his splendid schemes. 
These received a severe check by the Peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, which stipulated the restitution of Madras. The pang 
of this sacrifice was the more bitter that it came on the heel 
of Dupleix’s brilliant repulse of Admiral Boscawen from before 
the walls of Pondicherry; but Dupleix’s genius was far too 
supple not to find a way through ordinary obstacles, and so 
the contest, which seemed extinguished by a final pacification, 
was renewed without delay under the transparent disguise of a 
combination in which the French and English professed to 
figure as mere allies. The scheme thus set on foot by Dupleix 
is the one by which he must be judged. It amounted to the 
creation of a Nabob of the Carnatic and a Subadar of the 
Decean, who should be his creatures, and therefore lean on 
France for support. Circumstances favoured the project at the 
time, inasmuch as a claimant existed for the Subadarship in 
the person of Mozuffer Jung, while Chunda Sahib, whose 
family resided under French protection, and who considered 
himself entitled to the Nabobship of the Carnatic, still lan- 
guished in Mahratta captivity. Accordingly, Dupleix pro- 
cured Chunda Sahib’s release by giving his personal bond for 
payment of 700,000 rupees, and within a few months’ time, the 
two adventurers, with the aid of a small band of French aux- 
iliaries, won a victory at Amboor, which at a stroke changed 
the whole political condition of Central India. Mozuffer Jung 
became Subadar, and immediately invested Chunda Sahib with 
the Nabobship he claimed. From this moment to the close of 
Dupleix’s career, Trichinopoly was the pivot round which the 
whole of his action turned. To wrest from its lord, Mahomed 
Ali, this strong pl: ice, at once the metropolis and the military 
key of the Carnatic, was the object on which Dupleix concen- 
trated all his efforts with a pertinacity which the most vex- 
atious disappointments could not sh: ike: Year after y year, and 
expedition after expedition, Dupleix returned with iiaiee 
ished determination to the assault of this stronghold, whose 
possession, in his eyes, was indispensable to the success of his 
policy. It is not astonishing that such an expenditure of un- 
successful obstinacy should have been considered the result 
of a perverse self-will. Such a criticism is, however, not justi- 
fied; unless it be carried to the length of condemning the 
very basis of Dupleix’s whole policy as over-adventurous and 
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speculative. But let the basis be accepted, and it cannot be 
said that Dupleix showed himself at all unequal to the execu- 
tion of his ambitious views. It is impossible to read Major 
Malleson’s clear and detailed narrative of the campaign around 
Trichinopoly without astonishment that the French comman- 
ders should have been so incompetent as not to make them- 
selves masters of that fortress, and without admiration for the 
indomitable readiness of Dupleix, in repairing the disasters of 
his wretched officers. To that end Dupleix never hesitated 
to apply his private fortune ; and thus it happened that imme- 
diately after what seemed a crushing defeat, a French force 
was again ready to take the field. Yet in spite of difficulties of 
every kind which he had to contend against—incompetent and 
insubordinate officers—intrigues at home and in India—cruel 
abandonment by the Directors, who, after having been dazzled 
by success, got ‘frightened at protracted war s—Dupleix had suc- 
ceeded, by his own efforts and means, in recov ering his military 
position in the Carnatic, so that, according to English testimony, 
the fall of Trichinopoly had become inevitable. At the same 
time the splendid conquest of the Deccan was effected by 
Bussy. When, in 1754, there arrived unexpectedly at Pon- 
dicherry, Godeheu, with the title of Royal Commissioner, for 
the negoti: ition of peace, but with the r al duty of superseding 
Dupleix, and sending him home a disgraced public servant. 

A more painful history than that of the fall of this great man 
does not exist. It is a tissue of the vilest injustice down to the 
smallest details. Since some time the Directors at home had 
been worked upon to remove Dupleix, who was represented as 
the sole cause of the incessant warfare in India. They were 
men who felt above all for the security of their profits, and 
therefore were naturally indisposed to countenance adventurous 
schemes through the ups and downs of a chequered strt igele. 
Nor did the King’s ministers evince a more resolute spirit. 
Peace at all price was their object, so that when overtures came 
fron London on condition of the recall of Dupleix, they were 
willingly accepted. But as in Paris fears were entertained lest 
Dupleix might prove insubordinate, it was resolved to keep him 
in the dark. He was informed merely that peace was being ne- 
gotiated, and that Godeheu was coming out to assist him in the 
work. How thoroughly Dupleix’s unselfish nature was foreign 
to any such insubordinate proceedings as were apprehended, was 
conclusively shown by his subsequent conduct. Godeheu had 
been an old friend There were even very special ties which 
should have gratefully bound him to Dupleix. When a young 
man at C handernagor, Dupleix had saved his life. On receiving 
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the unexpected announcement of a Commissioner's arrival, he 
hailed the nomination of one so dear to that post. Dupleix’s 
letters exist to testify to his ungrudging welcome of his former 
friend, who reached Pondicherry on August Ist, 1753. Dupleix 
hastened at once on board his ship, unconscious of what was 
awaiting him. Surrounded by all the pager y of the Council, 
and feeling himself secure by the presence of 2,000 troops he 


had brought from Europe, Godeheu met the cordial advance of 


the man to whom he owed his life, by coldly handing to him 
the King’s order of recall. Dupleix opened the sealed docu- 
ment, perused it, and then— when Godeheu’s commission had 
been read aloud—expressed his acquiescence in the King’s 
orders by the ery of Vive le roi. A few weeks after, Dupleix 
sailed for Europe, but during the interval he was subjected to 
every indignity which malevolence could devise. Every friend 
of his was cashiered—every suggestion of his for the public 
service was rejected. Godeheu went, in his passion for peace, 
to the length of actually ordering the French commander to 
connive at the introduction into Trichinopoly of a convoy which 
alone prevented its capitulation; and even Dupleix’s private 
moneys, that had ever been so readily advanced for the Com- 
pany’s service, were unscrupulously seized. For a time it 
seemed as if the French ministers would reverse these iniquitous 
proceedings ; but when once the peace, however ignominious, 
which Godeheu concluded had been ratified, Duplei x came to 
be looked at merely as an inconvenient suitor with a heavy 
claim, whom it was as well to be rid of once for all; and in 
the sad plight of a man overburdened by engagements and 
harassed with executions, the Clive of France was allowed by 
an ungrateful government to end his days, the beggared victim 
of injustice e and spoliation. 

When Dupleix had been thus cruelly superseded, there yet 
remained in India one Frenchman who formed a bright excep- 
tion to the degradation of his countrymen in those regions, and 
deserves to have his name ranked with the most eminent Eu- 
ropeans who have played a part in the East. This was the 
Marquis de Bussy, who at that time, with no more than some 
three hundred Frenchmen and a body of Sepoys, had planned 
and executed the virtual conquest of the Deccan. A more 
adventurous expedition had not been conceived since the days 
of Pizarro. The heart of India was then an unknown region. 
The power and the force of native authority, leaning as it did 
on the gorgeous name of the Great Mogul, had still a mighty 
prestige for Europeans. Yet all this and far more did Bussy 
not merely venture on, but succeed in victoriously confronting 
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with only three hundred Frenchmen as his really effective 
force. He instituted of his own authority the nominal sove- 
reign of that vast portion of India known as the Deccan, and 
contrived to be himself its real ruler until the short-sightedness 
of the home authorities called him away from the scene of 
action, as it had recalled Dupleix. So brilliant, indeed, is the 
part which Bussy played, that it is hard to reckon him second 
even to Dupleix. Originally he had come out, a pauper noble- 
man, with Labourdonnais, and served under him in the Isle of 
France, whence he afterwards removed to the continent. Un- 
like most of his comrades in the French East India service, 
Bussy devoted himself to the study of native affairs. He 
became a proficient in the language of the country, and was 
thoroughly conversant with Indian customs. In one respect, 
indeed, there was a marked sympathy between the natures of 
Bussy and Dupleix—in their common superiority to the coarse 
type of most of their countrymen in India. Bussy, like 
Dupleix, was of an eminently refined temperament—a man of 
that high breeding which combines grace with strength, and 
powers of fascination with strong will; though in nobleness of 
character, in that highest unselfishness which never denies a 
friend and never checks its generous impulses by the calcula- 
tions of prudence, he proved inferior to Dupleix. At least 
Bussy seems at the end to have cooled in his affections for 
the man whom he had certainly professed to adore when in the 
zenith of prosperity, and the hand of whose niece he had at that 
time sought. 

It will be remembered that Dupleix’s project embraced the 
double nomination of the Nabob of the Carnatic and of the 
Subadar of the Deccan, under which title was understood the 
Viceroy of Central India by patent from the Great Mogul. 
But to do this it was requisite to march across India to Aurun- 
gabad, the Subadar’s seat of government; this daring enter- 
prise Dupleix did not fear to entrust to Bussy, nor did Bussy 
fear to accept it. A claimant had been found in Mozuffer Jung, 
and so on January 7th, 1751, he left Pondicherry to march 
at the head of the small French contingent. They had not 
proceeded above three weeks when an event occurred which, 
but for Bussy’s admirable presence of mind, would have put an 
end to the whole enterprise. A sedition concocted by several 
nobles broke out, in which Mozuffer was killed; but, before 
the conspirators could concert measures, Bussy released from 
chains, as next heir, the slain prince’s s brother Salabut Jung, 
and proclaimed him Subadar—a marvellous act of prompt 
decision. Converted thus from a captive into the ruler over 
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thirty-five millions by the deed of a Frenchman who had only 
three hundred Europeans in his following, Salabut Jung, es- 
corted by Bussy, reached Aurungabad after six months’ march, 
and there went through a ceremony of investiture by a firman, 
which it was sought to make the public believe had come from 
Delhi. Whatever may have been its origin, the fact became 
instantly apparent that this firman did not ensure Salabut’s 
recognition. He had scarcely reached Aurungabad, when he 
saw himself menaced by an irruption of the Mahrattas in alli- 
ance with his own brother Ghazee-ood-een, Grand Vizir of the 
Mogul. A tremendous danger threatened to break in over the 
feeble Oriental sybarite. But Bussy was there to steady his 
weakness; and his individual presence sufficed to get accepted 
as heroic a proposition as ever was made. ‘ Leave the Deccan 
* to take care of itself, and march straight into the heart of the 
‘ Mahratta country, and make peace at Poona,’ was his advice. 
The Mahrattas numbered 100,000 men, the finest warriors 
in India. Ghazee-ood-een led 150,000 on another side, and 
yet Bussy, with only his original handful of Frenchmen as 
a leavening element to the ordinary rabble of an Indian host, 
counselled, and by his personal influence succeeded in effecting, 
the daring project. Early in the year 1752, the Mahratta 
chief, after a signal defeat, had to sue for p ace, which was 
concluded at a few marches’ distance from Poona. 

Two leading ideas guided Bussy in all his actions in the 
Deccan; the one was to establish his authority on a moral 
basis, more felt than visible, and the other, to assist Dupleix 
in his project for the consolidation of French power in the 
Carnatic. The manner in which Bussy effected the former is 
a memorable example of what can be achieved by the influence 
of personal ascendancy. Bussy assumed no outward authority, 
and clothed himself with no apparent power, while yet he was 
the Dictator of the Deccan. The susceptibilities of the sensitive 
Hindoos were carefully attended to; the whole government, as 
far as it met the eye, remained vested in native hands. Bussy 
contented himself with the substance of authority, and was above 
caring for the trappings of state. It was an impalpable though 
a most real power which he thus contrived to secure to himself. 


But though apparently in a condition to realise his desire of 


giving a helping hand to Dupleix before Trichinopoly, Bussy 
saw himself disabled from doing so by the continued threat of 
Ghazee-ood-een’s advance from Delhi. He was therefore for- 
cibly detained in the Deccan through the whole of 1752. At 
the beginning of the following year, a great misfortune befell 
him. He was laid prostrate with sickness. One of the country 
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fevers struck him down, and, grievously against his own will, 
he had to be carried to Masulipatam for change of air. Ad- 
vantage was taken of his absence to ripen a plot long prepared 
by a crafty Hindoo, Syud Lushkur Khan, the Prime Minister 
of Salabut Jung. Reading as we now do what occurred on this 
occasion by the sadly instructive light of the Indian Mutiny, 
it appears little less than fabulous that the French should have 
so completely extricated themselves out of the artful snares 
laid for them. 

When Bussy went to Masulipatam, he left his troops under the 
command of an officer who, like too many of his countrymen in 
India, was of a very inferior stamp. Nothing could have been 
easier than, by a combined movement, to have massacred this 
handful of isolated Frenchmen. But the prowess which had 
attacked and worsted the Mahrattas had inspired the native 
mind with the highest respect. Syud Lushkur Khan, with cha- 
racteristic craft, conceived a plan for destroying the French in 
detail. Carrying Salabut Jung to Aurungabad from Hydera- 
bad, so as to separate him from the body of the French forces, 
he planned to scatter these in detachments, and then, stop- 
ping all supplies, to reduce them by starvation. The plot was 
marked with all the cunning of Oriental duplicity, and failed 
precisely by an excess of ingenuity. As it was, however, the 
French were brought to the brink of destruction, and Bussy’s 
most brilliant feat is to have saved his all but lost country- 
men on that occasion. It was at Masulipatam, when still 
weak with illness, that Bussy received tidings that his soldiers, 
scattered in knots, were liable to be starved to death. Simul- 
taneously Dupleix sent him intercepted communications be- 
tween Syud Lushkur and Governor Saunders, which revealed 
the whole plot. ‘ Le sieur de Bussy was too zealous a patriot,’ 
writes Dupleix, ‘not to sacrifice even health itself for the 
‘ benefit of the State.’ Jumping up from his sick bed, Bussy 
started for the Upper country, and before his enemies knew of 
his coming, he reached Hyderabad, whither he had directed all 
his detachments to conv erge. Thence he marched five hun- 
dred miles to Aurungabad, where Salabut and his minister 
were. Without the semblance of a frown, or the exercise of 
one repressive act, Bussy entered the prince’s presence-chamber 
simply as if he had returned from an ordinary excursion to the 
sea-coast, during which nothing had occurred to call for obser- 
vation. The effect of Bussy’s appearance can be likened only 
to that of a fairy prince in a tale, who makes a whole combina- 
tion of adverse forces vanish at once into air. Not even Syud 
Lushkur was removed from office. He was allowed to console 
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himself for his discomfiture by a continued enjoyment of emolu- 
ments and rank. It may be thought that in acting thus Bussy 
pushed self-confidence to the extreme verge, but it must be 
borne in mind that he thoroughly understood the men he was 
dealing with, and that he never deluded himself with the idea 
that he could rely on their good faith. This is clearly proved 
by the one measure he saw fit to exact. The subsistence of the 
French forces was no longer to depend on the good-will of the 
native authorities. A grant was to be made which would secure 
for the future to the French complete independence on the score 
of means. In truth the grant was a princely one, for it com- 
prised the territory called the Northern Circars, with an area 
of 17,000 geographical miles, and a revenue of about 400,000/, 
It was a grand possession to have acquired, raising the position 
of the French enormously, and justifying the proudest antici- 
pations for the future. ‘To realise these anticipations, Bussy 
hastened into the new provinces ; but before doing so he care- 
fully secured his hold on Salabut Jung. 

‘The day before his departure an incident occurred which is 
worthy of being recorded. ‘The Subadar summoned for that day a 
grand council of his ministers, and invited Bussy to be present at 
it. On his entering the hall of audience, the Subadar and his 
nobles hastened to assure him that as they felt, one and all, that to 
him and to French valour alone they owed their present peace and 
prosperity, they wished, before he left for the coast, to swear to him 
an inviolable attachment and an eternal gratitude, requiring from 
him a solemn oath on the sacred book of the Christians to continue 
to them his protection, and to return to their aid when they should 
be menaced by an enemy. A Testament was then produced, and in 
the presence of all Bussy took the required oath. Then, leaving 
behind him officers whom he could trust, he set out for Masulipatam. 
Here he was when the arrival of Godeheu at Pondicherry, on the 
Ist August following, gave him the first intimation of the fatal 
blow which France herself had dealt to her own struggling children 
in the East.’ (P. 374.) 

The peace signed by Godeheu—a peace so monstrous that, 
as Major Malleson says, if dictated by Governor Saunders 
it could not have beén more thoroughly unfavourable— 
virtually extinguished the position of the French in India. 
Whatever was subsequently done by them was of a totally 
different character to the comprehensive designs which had 
been pursued by Dupleix and Bussy. One stirring episode 
did indeed yet occur in connexion with Lally’s ill-fated expe- 
dition ; and Major Malleson is at much pains to represent him 
as the worthy comrade of these two great men. It appears 
to us that Lally, whose fate was most tragical, occupies an 
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altogether inferior position. He was simply a gallant and 
irascible martinet, a soldier who had no fear, but also very 
little temper, and who therefore was entirely without those 
admirable qualifications for dealing with men in which Dupleix 
and Bussy were rich. In fact, all Lally’s troubles in India 
arose from his utter inability to understand the peculiarities of 
Indian nature and Indian affairs, His defence of Pondicherry 
was as gallant an act as is on record, but of statesmanship, or 
indeed of any political sagacity whatever, we are quite at a loss 
to find even a trace in his conduct. 


Arr. VIII.— Speech delivered in the House of Commons on 
the 3rd of April, 1868. By the Right Hon. Bensamin 
Disraeti, M.P., First Lord of the Treasury. 


A NEW epoch has arrived in English politics; an epoch 
*™“ not brilliant, not honourable, not auspicious; but which 


b ] 
threatens to leave a scar on our Parliamentary history. Since 


‘our last issue Lord Derby has ceased to be Premier, and Mr. 


Disraeli reigns in his stead. Lord Derby’s retirement from 
office has in substance, as well as in form, dissolved the Adminis- 
tration of which he was the head. The members of the present 
Cabinet, with the exception of the Lord Chancellor and Mr. 
Walpole, are, indeed, the same as the members of the former 
Cabinet. Lord Stanley still watches over our foreign relations, 
Mr. Hardy still directs our internal administration, Sir Stafford 
Northcote still instructs and guides the Governor-General of 
India, but they hold their offices under Mr. Disraeli. There is 
less of patent change and disruption in the Ministry now than 
there was when Lord Carnarvon and Lord Cranborne resigned 
with General Peel. Yet there is not a politician throughout 
england who does not feel that the character of the Govern- 
ment and the fortunes of the party from which it is constructed 
are infinitely more affected by the latter than by the former 
event. The precedent most nearly in point is that which 
occurred when Lord Liverpool was forced from power by an 
illness which, though it did not immediately terminate his exist- 
ence, was fatal to his political career. Lord Derby may still 
enjoy many years of active life. Although he can no longer 
reckon on the vigour and the continuous power of work which 
belong only to a less ripe age, he may still take an intermit- 
tent though not an unimportant part in the public business of 
the country ; or, what is perhaps more consonant to his tastes, 
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he may revert to the studies and amusements which were the 
accomplishment of his youth and the solace of his later years. 
But he is removed for ever from the honours and responsibili- 
ties of office. He may retain—indeed, if he chooses, he must 
retai ommanding position in Parliament. But he can 
never be again at the head of a Government, or marshal the 
forces of a P arliamentary phalanx. Henceforth he is relegated 
to the condition of an independent Peer, whose oc vasional 
intervention may at times revive the drooping energies of the 
indolent, or sway the votes of the hesitating, members of his 
party. But the sceptre which he has wielded has passed into 
other hands, or, to speak more correctly, the power he exer- 
cised in the House of Lords for so many years as the chief and 
leader of the Tory aristocracy, is at present in abeyance. 

For the first time in the memory of man that once powerful 
party is without an orator or a recognised head. To whom have 
the Tory peers confided their consciences? from whom are they 
to receive the word of command? ‘The Minister to whom the 
Sovereign and the country had given, what must in courtesy 
be termed, their confidence, for he was responsible for the 
acts of his colleagues and the composition of the Cabinet, has 
relinquished that position ; and whatever authority or stability 
Lord Derby’s experience may have given to the councils of 
the Crown, are withdrawn from them. Although that confi- 
dence and that authority have not been great, the change is a 
considerable one; and it is the more considerable when we 
contrast Lord Derby with his successor. For not merely has 
the Chief Minister been changed, but in some important in- 
ternal conditions the administration has changed also. The 
premiership of Mr. Disraeli may not shock the prejudices of his 
colleagues as much as the premiership of Mr. Canning shocked 
the prejudices of those who had sat with him in the Cabinet 
Council of Lord Liverpool, for the events of the last forty 
years have familiarised the minds of men with many things 
which they once would have shrunk from as prodigious nove elties. 
But there is good reason to augur a far wider divergence from 
the political system of the English Government and the prin- 
ciples of the Tory party in the Administration of Mr. Disraeli 
than was or could have been attempted by that of Mr. Canning. 

In Lord Derby the Tory Government has lost the advan- 
tage of a great historical name and a brilliant Parliamentary 
reputation. Had he been born in a humbler station of life, his 
abilities must have raised him to eminence. Endowed with 
the twofold capacity of rapid acquisition and well-regulated 
diligence, Lord Derby could not have failed to make his way 
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into Parliament, where his unsurpassed power of debating would 
have secured for him the distinction which the possession of 
wealth and rank has not prevented him from earning. But in 
addition to signal intellectual endowments, Lord Derby was 
fortunate in possessing the highest advantages of station. Heir 
to the second Earldom in the realm, he was superior to the 
seductions of a loftier dignity. Heir too to a princely estate 
which bids fair to be still further augmented, he was placed far 
above the sordid attractions of official emoluments. From every 
point of view he was qualified to play a conspicuous and elevated 
part in the government of the country. Nor were those quali- 
ties wanting which, though they are not indispensable, are still 
highly useful to a leader of men. There have been some men 
more eloquent as orators than Lord Derby, though none have 
been more effective as debaters; there have been many men 
with cooler and calmer judgment than he could boast of. But 
few statesmen of our era have been more gifted with that ease 
and playfulness which wins at once the affection and the homage 
of Parliamentary adherents. Lord Derby’s nature is eminently 
impulsiv e. This impulsiveness has led him into many errors ; 
though it has secured for him many friends. But even his friends 
will hardly claim for him the character of a wise statesman or 
of a cautious tactician. The recklessness of the Jockey Club 
and the betting ring has clung to him, though indiscretions 
which would have been fatal to a colder and more timid man 
have been committed by him, not, indeed, with perfect impunity, 
but with comparatively small loss of confidence. When the 
repeal of the Corn Laws separated the Tory party from their 
wiser and more patriotic chief, they flung themselves by an 
abrupt transition under the leadership of Lord George Bentinck, 
Mr. Disraeli, and Lord Derby. The poignant recollection that 
Sir Robert Peel had twice struck his flag before their foes, 
confirmed their faith in a successor whose chivalrous nature 
was held to be superior to the force of circumstances and the 


meanness of compromise. Alas! for the blind reliance of 


politicians, and the iron will of fate! Their new chief, after 


leading the Conservative host through a long campaign of 


varied fortunes, has at last surrendered all Conservative tradi- 
tions and principles to the ambition of ‘ diddling the Whigs.’ 
There is no better measure of the confidence he had inspired 
than the docile submission of his followers to a policy which 
was taken up with the same sort of levity as the odds against 
a dark horse, and defended by the same plea that a desperate 
player urges for staking his fortune on a black or a red card. 
We speak of Lord Derby without acrimony, for amongst his 
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political adversaries he has no personal enemies. But if he be 
judged as a statesman and a Minister, the verdict of his con- 
temporaries must be less indulgent, and the sentence of posterity 
far more severe. Born a Whig, and entering public as a 
member of Lord Grey’s Administration, there is indeed one 
part of Lord Derby’s career on which he might look back with 
pride and satisfaction. It is that when he figured at Brooks’ 
as one of the most eager and able promoters of the Reform 
Bills of 1831 and 1832: it is that when, as Irish Secretary, 
he had the good fortune to connect his name with a large 
reduction of the Irish Episcopate and with the Irish system 
of National Education; it is that when, as Colonial Secre- 
tary, he carried the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery. But 
those times are long since past. For nearly five and thirty 
years, the power and infiuence of Lord Derby have been 
employed to mar the promise of his youth and defeat the cause 
of progress and good government. Indeed, his whole subse- 
quent life has been set against it. He fell away from the 
Ministry of Lord Melbourne in 1834, which had become too 
liberal for the future Tory Chief. He fell away from the 
Ministry of Sir Robert Peel in 1845, upon the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and placed himself from that moment at the head 
of the Protectionists, until Protection itself expired. During 
the whole of this period, it is impossible to recall a single im- 
portant measure of public utility which the nation owes to Lord 
Derby, either in or out of office. But on the contrary, he has 
repeatedly thwarted, defeated, or prevented measures of the 
highest importance, by infusing into them some pernicious 
drop of faction or of bigotry, which changed a benefit into an 
affront, and a reform into a deception. A more unscrupulous 
leader of opposition never existed, for he did not hesitate, as 
in the case of the Conspiracy Bill, to repudiate his own decla- 
rations, and to ally himself to the extreme Radicals, when they 
gave him a chance of turning out the Government. And 
although he has thrice filled the office of Prime Minister, and 
for three and twenty years acted as the leader of a great party 
in the State, we fear that it will be recorded of him that no 
man ever was less fit to act with wisdom, consistency, and 
judgment in those exalted positions. 

The late Head of the Conservative Administration now makes 
way for a politician as unlike him in history, position, character, 
and qualities as one man can be to another. With Lord Derby 
the First Minister of the Crown ceases to be the leader of the 
House of Lords. The Government of the country will hence- 
forth rest as openly as of late years it has rested substantially 
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in the House of Commons. How far the House of Lords 
will continue to exercise the necessary and salutary functions 
of a Legislative Court of Review is, we regret to say, ques- 
tionable. That there should be any question on the subject is 
one of the baleful effects of Lord Derby’s domination. When 
he assumed the leadership of the Tories, he took it with 
those habits of military discipline and obedience which had 
been inanealed into the very soul of the party by his pre- 
decessor. The Peers were in his hands what they had been 
in the hands of the Duke of Wellington—a compact organis- 
ation for the purposes of voting. Anything more convenient 
for the chief of a party, or more disastrous to an institution 
of the country, can hardly be imagined. That men gifted 
with the personal privilege of debating the most momentous 
interests of the nation should abandon it for the idle service 
of voting by proxy on subjects which they are too indolent or 
too docile to discuss is an exhibition which equally offends the 
partisan of democratic rights and of aristocratic power ; and 
we perceive with pleasure that the Peers are disposed to 
relinquish that invidious privilege. ‘The man who respects 
an hereditary peerage ill brooks to see it slight its high fune- 
tions; and the man who dislikes or despises it is equally 
offended by its assumption of a power which it wields with 
ostentatious impotence. We do not mean to imply that the 
weight and influence of an hereditary Senate are, or ought 
to be, felt only in debate. Everyone who knows anything 
of our Parliamentary system is aware of the great services 
rendered to private and public legislation by the Committees of 
the House of Lords. But with the exception of a few leading 
speakers and statesmen of distinguished eminence, the nation 
looks in vain to the House of Lords for that independence of 
judgment and energy of political action, which would add 
strength and authority to the whole body of the House. And 
this unfortunate result is in no small degree attributable to the 
discipline exercised over the Peers first by the Duke of Well- 
ington and then by Lord Derby. <A body, the suftrages of 
which are carried about in the pockets of an eminent member 
ready for the exigencies of every debate, fails to maintain the 
character of an estate of the Realm. It loses that hold on 
the people which its historical traditions, its aggregate wealth, 
and the territorial influence of its individual members ought to 
secure for it. In such a state of things the legislative power of 
the country inevitably passes to the popular Chamber. Power- 
ful as that House has been of late years, the last Reform Bill 
will make it more powerful than ever. On its good-will or 
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caprice depends the ascendancy of any Minister; and Mr. 
Disraeli’s future political conduct will be determined by its 
pleasure. 

The only materials for judging of his future prospects are 
supplied by the history of his past career. Marvellous, indeed, 
has that career been. It is unlike anything in the biography of 
other English statesmen. The marvel is in the relation of the 
difficulties mastered to the success attained. It is not only 
that he started in a comparatively humble grade of life. Other 
eminent statesmen have been born in a no loftier sphere. Too 
much has been written, and written in an offensive style, of Mr. 
Disraeli’s humble birth. The fact is, that he was born in a 
recognised position of respectability and competence. He was 
as well-born as Addison, as Canning, as Burke, as Philip 
Francis, as Sheridan, or as Horner. His father was more 
celebrated, or at any rate, better known, than the fathers of 
some of these statesmen. A studious man, who wrote books 
of amusing gossip about authors, and who enjoyed the plea- 
sures of literary society and literary recreation, without the 
necessity of literary drudgery, is not to be quoted as a sample 
of Grub Street poverty or Grub Street lowliness. Of the 
fathers of famous men whom we have cited, two may be re- 
garded as of an equal mark and name with the elder Disraeli 
—the father of Addison, and the father of Sir Philip Francis. 
Kach of these was an author, who obtained a fair repute in 
his day, and each of them has been eclipsed by a more cele- 
brated son. Each was a scholar like the elder Disraeli, each 
moved in good society, and each is forgotten now, or will 
be forgotten soon. It is superfluous to push the comparison 
farther. We should not have touched on it at all, had it not 
been for the incessant yelping in which some members of the 
press have indulged on Mr. Disraeli’s elevation. It is sufficient 
to remember that he was born in a sphere which enjoyed the 
advantages of liberal and refined education as fully as the first 
gentleman inthe land. The wonder is not that he has mounted 
from a prodigious depth to a great height, but that, starting 
from the ordinary level of middle-class life, he has reached so 
prodigious an elevation. What is it then that has made a 
Prime Minister out of a gentleman known twenty-five years 
ago only as the author of a revolutionary epic, some clever, 
but anonymous leading articles, one or two wild pamphlets, 
and half a dozen novels full of pretentious paradoxes? What 
is it that has placed the government of the country in the 
hands of a man who was not only not born in the purple and 
without territorial position, but whose first essays in politics 
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were arrogantly regardless of the appearances of consistency? 
Even admitting that the Reform Bill of 1832 opened the doors 
of Parliament and office to men of a different rank from those 
by whom high office had previously been monopolised, what is 
the secret of success by which a man who at one time had 
coquetted with O’Connell, at another time had been a suitor 
to Mr. Joseph Hume, next a panegyrist and then an assailant 
of Sir R. Peel, has attained a position in Parliament and the 
country to which Burke never ventured to aspire, and which 
Canning attained at the cost of health, peace of mind, and life 
itself ? 

The explanation will not be found in any of the qualities 
best known and admired by English statesmen. Mr. Disraeli 
has, indeed, read the history of England, but he has read it 
rather with the observant inquisitiveness of an intelligent 
foreigner than with the loyal docility of an English student. 
He has read it as if it were something alien from his own 
moral sympathies—something to treat and test as Sir George 
C. Lewis tested the Kings of Rome or the economy of Athens. 
Although he has passed the greater part of his life in handling 
English politics, on the hustings, in the public journals, or in 
the House of Commons, he always seems to have looked at 
them with the eye of an outsider. He rarely seems to be caring 
for the practical bearing of the subject in hand so much as 
for its possible dependence on some remote and paradoxical 
theory. It is difficult to conceive any style less likely to gain 
the respectful attention of the House of Commons than a habit 
of propounding ethics like those of Vivian Grey, or political 
principles like those of Coningsby. Nor was it wonderful that 
when he first addressed the House in a speech in which turgid 
magniloquence contended with far-fetched paradox and ill-timed 
illustration, he should have been laughed down. Had he always 
spoken as he generally wrote, or had he continued to regard 
the politics of the day through the kaleidoscope of his imagina- 
tion, Mr. Disraeli would now only be known as the author of some 
curious pieces of fiction which, in their own day, were thought 
brilliant and startling. But Mr. Disraeli was not long in dis- 
covering that he had another more powerful and more useful 
faculty than that of dressing up historic fancies in artificial 
phraseology. He has a faculty without which no man can be 
either a great advocate at the bar or an impressive preacher in 
the pulpit, and, still less, an effective speaker in the House of 
Commons. He has a faculty which very few thorough-bred 
Englishmen possess, and which the bulk of thorough-bred 
Englishmen profess to despise. He has the histrionic art in 
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perfection, we might say in excess. His political existence is 
a drama in which he has constantly been playing the Davus 
or the Mascarille who works out the intrigue of the piece by 
mystifying the old people and humouring the young ones. 
Not once has he rel: apsed into nature or truth ; not once has 
he dropped the character he had so successfully assumed. 

The possession of this histrionic faculty implies the co-ordi- 
nate possession of another faculty, that of personal allusion and 
personal attack. It is quite possible that, when Mr. Disraeli 
first entered the House of Commons, he was ignorant of his real 
strength. When, too, he discovered where it lay, he may 
not have foreseen clearly whither it would lead him in the 
end. It was not until the great schism had taken place in the 
Tory party on the repeal of the Corn Laws, that Mr. Disraeli 
can be said to have influenced a party in the House of Com- 
mons. A distinguished observer of the events of that time 
has recorded an anecdote, which we do not remember to have 
seen in print; but which throws a singular light on the origin 
of Mr. Disraeli’s relations with his future adherents. It was 
early in the Session of 1846, when a knot of ardent Protec- 
tionists, boiling over with a rancour and resentment they had 
not words to express, addressed themselves to Mr. Disraeli. 
They proposed to him that he should undertake to direct 
systematically and at short intervals the whole battery of his 
vituperative powers against Sir Robert Peel. On their part 
they engaged to be present en masse on these occasions and to 
support their mouth-piece by vociferous cheering. The inter- 
view was a curious one. We have seen an account of it by 
one who knew all that passed on the occasion. Mr. Disraeli 
requested to have twenty minutes to consider the proposal. 
At the end of that time he accepted it. The bargain was 
kept by both parties. Mr. Disraeli spoke ; the Tories cheered. 
They considered him their servant ; but in such service there 
was the voice of a master. It had probably occurred to Mr. 
Disraeli in those twenty minutes, or before, that the man who 
speke for them, who thought for them, who was ready to act 
for them, and who condescended to be the instrument of their 
prejudices and their passions, would be cheered so lustily by 
these blind bawlers, that they would at last discover they had 
bawled him into absolute power over their party and themselves. 

Never, certainly, was talent more keenly appreciated by any 
body of men than that which he exhibited on these occasions. 
The remote illustration which would have bored the House if it 
had been adduced to support or explain an abstract principle, 
tickled it prodigiously when it was cited to disparage the 
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honesty or capacity of a powerful Minister. The quaint phrase- 
ology which would have forced the House to laugh at the 
orator had it been directed at a motion or a principle, made 
them laugh with him when it was directed against an upright 
but sensitive statesman. If the debates on the repeal of the 
Corn Law confirmed Sir R. Peel’s popularity with the country, 
they no less confirmed Mr. Disraeli’s ascendancy in the House. 
He hunted down his game like a fox; and raking up the 
history of past contests for every allusion that malice could 
misinterpret, he not only struck, but he mangled and tor- 
tured his victim. Probably had he felt the passion which he 
portrayed, he would have expressed it with less vigour. It 
required some calm thought to prepare that variation of invec- 
tive with which for three years the ‘great middleman,’ who 
‘hated slavery everywhere except on the benches of his own 
‘ followers,’ was incessantly denounced for the ‘ organised 
‘imposture’ of the party which he led. Whatever fame 
is due to caustic vituperation, applied in appropriate phrase- 
ology, and accompanied by gestures, voice, and mimicry, all 
pertinent to the character of an indignant orator, that fame 
was won by Mr. Disraeli in the campaign against Sir R. Peel. 
By the end of the Session of 1846 he had made himself a sort 
of Parliamentary Junius. The same acrimony, the same per- 
sistency with which Junius fastened on Draper and on Grafton, 
distinguished Disraeli in his attacks on Peel. But Disraeli 
was equipped with a Parliamentary armour which the reputed 
original of Junius never acquired: a great fluency and some- 
times felicity of speech, and a manner which, if strained and 
unnatural, was imposing, and occasionally effective. At last 
the House of Commons awoke to the conviction that by dint 
of pungent personalities, and vigorous invective, and histrionic 
talent, the political writer, and—as he had been termed—adven- 
turer, had made himself the joint leader, and afterwards sole 
leader, of an important political party. 

There can be no doubt that this was a great achievement. 
From the days of Steele downwards there has been a prejudice 
in the House against ‘ men who write.’ It is difficult to explain 
the grounds of the belief; but certainly it was for a long time 
believed—it is, indeed, to some degree believed even now—that 
a man who could write well could not speak;well. Certainly a 
Secretary of State like Addison did not weaken this impression. 
Burke, in another age, rather confirmed it by the signal 
contrast between the effect of his speeches and the effect of 
his writings. Canning ought to have dissipated it, though 
none of his written performances equalled his speeches ; but to 
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the last Canning had to struggle against the prejudice with 
which the King and the great Tory Nobles regarded a ‘ lite- 
‘rary man.’ From whatever source the prejudice arose— 
whether from a notion that literary men are not practical 
men, or that they are for the most part not wealthy men, 
or that they are not trustworthy men—it is plain that it was 
not extinguished by Canning’s success or Mr. Disraeli’s first 
efforts. But this was not the only prejudice that the associate 
and successor of Lord G. Bentinck had to struggle against. 
He was of a lineage which provoked the contumely both 
of religious sceptics and religious bigots: of sceptics, who 
despised it because it is associated with the persistent retention 
of a persecuted faith ; of zealots, because the faith retained was 
different from their own. He was an alien, attempting to turn 
a great crisis in the history of England to his own political 
advantage. Could any man fight against heavier odds than 
these? What ambition was not involved in the challenge ? what 
courage in the conflict ? what energy and patience in the suc- 
cess? Yet the conflict was sought—the fight was fought—the 
victory won. 

The consequences of that victory we have now before us. 
The literary member of Parliament has for many years led the 
Conservative party in the House of Commons; he has been 
thrice Chancellor of the Exchequer ; he is now First Minister 
of the English Crown. What are the prospects of the country 
under his administration ? What is to be the issue of the great 
political questions of the day in his hands? The answer to these 
questions is not difficult. The simple fact is that the whole 
of Mr. Disraeli’s antecedent history is fatal to the presumption 
of Mr. Disraeli’s Ministerial success. The character of a great 
Minister is as different as possible from that of a great orator ; 
it is most widely different from an orator whose special gifts 
are those of sarcasm and invective. The elder Pitt was unap- 
proached in the power and majesty of scathing declamation. 
He was equally unapproached in vigour as a War Minister. 
But all that we know of Chatham forbids us to suppose that 
the success with which he conducted war was due to qualities 
which would be indispensable in a modern War Minister. It 
was not a minute knowledge of military details which made 
his name so formidable and the prowess of the English army so 
conspicuous in every country of Europe ; but rather the spirit 
of resolute patriotism which at the same time inspired his elo- 
quence, and communicated something of its own fervour to 
English soldiers and English generals. Once removed from 
the conduct of war, and encumbered only with the duty of 
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supporting and advising colleagues who looked up to him with 
trusting deference, he became inert and ineffective. 

Canning wielded the weapons of satire, sarcasm, and humour 
with consummate skill, and was as great a Minister as he was a 
debater. But Canning’s early and maturer life had been passed 
in official harness. Even when sitting on the benches which 
bounded the ambition of the Bragges and the Hileys, he had not 
lost his gift of dazzling fence, or allowed the keen edge of his 
well-tempered wit to rust in its scabbard. He retained also 
the habits and aptitude of long administrative experience. 
He never sank the Minister in the speaker; he never for- 
got that a statesman’s business is to govern, not to declaim 
magnificent periods or shoot the arrows of pungent satire. 
He remembered that, though a squadron of cavalry has been 
known, under special circumstances, to capture a fleet, no 
army of horsemen ever fought a campaign against artillery and 
infantry. This was one difference between him and Disraeli. 
There was another, more important, which separates him as 
much as it separated Lord Chatham from the present Chief 
Minister. Each of them had an idea anda purpose. Chatham 
proposed to himself the vindication of the honour of England, 
and her restoration to that high place she had in the estimation 
of Europe before the Peace of Utrecht. If he did not wield 
the democracy of England with one hand, he certainly did smite 
the House of Bourbon with the other. Canning, too, had his 
views and his purpose. For years he had looked forward to 
relieving the Roman Catholics of their disabilities. For years 
he cherished the hope of liberating England from the trammels 
of the Holy Alliance and breaking the gyves of Continental 
despotisms. These hopes enlisted in his favour the sympa- 
thies of enthusiastic and ardent souls throughout England and 
Kurope. To many the interposition of Mr. Canning in favour 
of Portugal, of Greece, and of the South American Republics 
is the brightest spot in the foreign policy of England since the 
Peace of 1815. 

Mr. Disraeli has his ideas too; but what purpose directs his 
policy ? Ifa political creed could be elaborated from the fictions 
of his nonage and his maturer years, we should imagine our- 
selves to be moving under his guidance to an epoch of democratic 
Toryism and Chartist loyalty—of a peasantry nourished by 
monastic alms, and struggling to convert the ‘ Doge’ of our 
Venetian Government into ‘a free monarch.’ But as the 
visions with which he regaled the fancies of May Fair, and 
kindled the sentimental aspirations of Young England, are 
not likely to be reproduced in the House of Commons under 
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ministerial auspices, the question recurs, What will he do? 
What will he propose? To what policy will he devote himself? 

There is the great question of the Poor; the great question of 
Education; the great question of the Irish Land Tenure ; and 
the greatest of all questions, that of the Irish Church. What 
opinions has he enunciated on these questions? What has he 
initiated ? What is he likely to initiate ? Fertile in all kinds of 
paradoxical suggestions, on these, the urgent problems of the 
day, he has suggested nothing. Is he in favour of denomina- 
tional education? or will he support the principle of rating? 
Or, has he not made up his mind? Will he allow the House 
of Commons to take the subject out of his hands, and, by a casual 
majority on a haphazard motion, to dictate the future course of 
the Government? Few measures will have so important a bear- 
ing on the social history and welfare of the United Kingdom as 
the next Education Bill. The burden that it throws upon the 
people, the number of children that it brings within its scope, 

the character of the teachers, and the quality “of their teaching— 
all these things, especially the last, are of the utmost moment 
in considering the future prospects of the country. On the 
character of the public education to be given, and the men 
who are to give it, will depend the social demeanour and poli- 
tical conduct of the English people, perhaps for all future time. 
Yet on this momentous” subject the oracular Premier is silent. 

He has expressed, and perhaps he has, no opinions. Yet it is a 
subject with which the names of many of his contemporaries 
have been long associated. No one can separate the cause of 
national education from the names of Mr. Lowe and Lord 
Granville. Butthe Prime Minister of England has never been 
heard of in connexion with it. Again, there is a new but most 
momentous interest, involving the fortunes of numberless 
private families, and the whole internal intercourse of the 
kingdom. The railways of Great Britain have by the action 
of successive Parliaments and the inaction of successive govern- 
ments been placed in a most anomalous position. They are 
indispensable to the commercial and manufacturing prosperity 
of the kingdom. Our social existence depends on them. 
Yet they are, for the most part, both badly managed and 
unproductive to their shareholders. Is this to continue? Is 
the mismanagement, is the ruin, to be perpetuated? Is Go- 
vernment to remain inactive? Grant that this is a depart- 
mental question, and that there are others of greater urgency 
and magnitude. Let us take one of these, ~by way of ex- 
ample. ~What will he do with the Irish Land question? We 
shall be answered that there is Lord Mayo’s Bill. But will he 
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support Lord Mayo’s Bill? or will he fling it over at the 
bidding of Mr. Bright or Mr. Mill? The project of the latter, 
for a perpetual settlement on the Indian pattern, would form an 
admirable staple for one of Mr. Disraeli’s happiest efforts. He 
could dilate for two hours on the different kinds of tenancy in 
vogue in different parts of the world—on the ager publicus of 
the Romans, on the agrarian laws, on ryots and zemindars ; 
then he might break off into a disquisition on the Celtic race, 
its propensity to hug the land, to scourge and starve it, and then 
to shoot the landlords. And, finally, he might wind up by 
an eloquent peroration on the ingrained Toryism of the Irish 
peasant, and a prophetical picture of a nation in which none were 
lords and none serfs, but all bound by the common tie of uni- 
versal independence, loyalty, and love. 

Mr. Disraeli reminded the House of Commons the other day 
that he had spent nearly half his life within its walls; and un- 
doubtedly both as a tactician and an orator he has played 
a prominent part there. But we question whether another 
example can be produced of a man of equal eminence, having 
thrice filled a great office, and long led a large party, whose 
influence on the practical legislation of the country has been 
so small. We are not aware that Mr. Disraeli ever brought 
any Bill into Parliament, whether in or out of office, with the 
smallest pretensions to originality or public utility, of which 
he can be regarded as the author. He has improved none of 
our institutions; he has in fact left the whole complex ma- 
chinery of government untouched, except in as far as it served 
the party purposes he was pursuing in the House of Commons. 
The bearing of a question upon his party and parliamentary 
interests is the only aspect of it which ever appears to cross 
his mind. Of political conceptions reduced to the form of 
useful laws, his whole career affords no rudiments and no 
vestige. 

And if his legislative achievements have been extremely 
circumscribed, so also have been his administrative services. 
Almost every statesman who has risen to the highest office in 
this country, that of First Minister of the Crown, has acquired 
by the practical experience of many years and by actual ser- 
vice in various administrative departments, that knowledge of 
details and of the business of government, which can be learned 
in no other manner. Ministers like Lord Russell, Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Palmerston, and even Lord Derby, had the ad- 
vantage of an immense amount of official and administrative 
experience in every branch of public affairs, which rendered 
them the fittest persons in the kingdom to form a correct 
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judgment on the innumerable questions of detail daily arising 
around them. It is no unjust disparagement of Mr. Disraeli 
to say that of this species of experience he is all but entirely 
destitute. He never filled any of the secondary administrative 
offices. On his entry into the Cabinet he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with indifferent financial success, until he 
hit upon the judicious expedient of following in the footsteps 
of his predecessor. But on every other subject his knowledge 
is necessarily second-hand. Foreign affairs, colonial affairs, 
Ireland, law-reform, military and naval armaments, India, 
trade, education—these are all and each subjects which a 
statesman knows thoroughly by no other means than by con- 
stant application to them, and, above all, by handling them 
himself. The world is not governed by rhetoric, nor can a 
difficult problem of administration be solved by a sarcasm. 


But while Mr. Disraeli has been launching the keenest of 


epigrams, he has never said or done a single thing in the 
course of his long political career which can lead us to suppose 
that he has mastered any one of these subjects, or indeed that 
he has anything like a fixed or rational conviction upon any 
one of them. The art of government is one thing; the science 


of government is another; and the most skilful management of 


a party is compatible with entire ignorance of all that most 
concerns the welfare and the greatness of a nation. 

Hence we are entitled to say, and we do say, that no such 
Prime Minister as this ever before ruled the British Empire. 
That which strikes us most forcibly in his character and in that 
of most of his colleagues is their profound vacuity, their total 
emptiness. Is there one measure of practical importance—is 
there one subject of real administrative difficulty—to which they 
have even attempted to apply themselves ? We know of none. 
The proposals hitherto made on behalf of the Government on 
momentous subjects have all been ludicrously inadequate to 
the occasion; and it is certainly not to Mr. Disraeli that 
Parliament can look to supply the administrative deficiencies 
of his subordinates. His mind is engaged in a totally different 
direction. The divinity who is forging shafts of celestial temper 
for the House of Commons, can ‘hardly be expected to work 
the mechanism of the lower globe. An Administration, sterile 
in administrative resources, impotent for want of a majority in 
Parliament, and reduced from these causes to borrow from its 
adversaries both its expedients and its principles, is beyond 
all comparison the feeblest and most mischievous that we can 
recollect. 

To act as such a Cabinet must act if it is to retain office on 
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any terms at all is only to follow the vicious and disgraceful 
precedents of last year with reference to the dual vote, house- 
hold suffrage, the ‘lodger franchise, and the compound house- 
holder. A’ partisan of the present Ministry may resent our 
assumption, and ask whether it can be seriously meant ? Would 
not every Conservative have asked the same question last year 
if any one had ventured to prophesy that within a few months 
the leader of the Conservative party, after throwing to the winds 
every check and counterpoise, should carry a measure more 
ultra-democratic than had ever been contemplated by the most 
pronounced Liberals in Parliament, and then should have the 
effrontery to tell the Conservatives of Scotland that he had been 
educating his party for seven years to this democratic standard? 
Mr. Disraeli’s explanation of his speech in a well-known letter 
addressed to the newspapers only makes the matter worse. 
The whole tone of that harangue was one of jubilant exaltation 
natural to a leader who had led his party, step by step, from 
one abandonment of traditional principle to another. He had 
been their schoolmaster to bring them to democracy; they had 
been his unconscious and half-reluctant pupils; they had learned 
from him line upon line, and precept upon precept. If we admit 
the correction, and substitute the plural ‘we’ for his ‘1,’ we 
are forced to adopt an hypothesis which is hardly consistent 
with patent facts, and still less with established reputations. If 
we suppose that the seven years’ siege against the fortress of 
Conservatism was spent by the chief members of the Conserva- 
tive party in learning how to betray it, such strategy is unparal- 
leled in English politics. Not Mr. Disraeli alone was beguiling 
the country ¢ gentlemen of England into a policy which he had 
ever depicted, and they had ever dreaded, as suicidal—not he 
alone was doing this, but he was aided and abetted by men 
of high character and consideration. The chivalrous Toryism 
of Lord John Manners, and the middle-class Conservatism of 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy, had lent themselves to this conspiracy, 
no less than the decorous caution of Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
the amiable candour of Mr. Walpole. For seven years Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy and Lord John Manners had been educating 
their own minds, and those of their followers, up to the doc- 
trine that Household Suffrage was a Conservative principle, 
and the British artisan the truest bulwark of the Constitution ! 

But the colleagues of Mr. Disraeli, according to his expo- 
sition, have not only been learning a new political creed, and 
concealing their education, but up to the last moment they have 
been vowing and protesting an adherence to the creed which 
they were preparing to give up. All that Sydney Smith ever 
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said of the votaries of the Ballot is true of the followers of Mr. 
Disraeli. They must have systematically lied for a series of 
years. They must have drunk the wrong toasts, given the 
wrong pledges, called their friends ®nemies and their enemies 
friends. Yet what other judgment can we form, if once we 
acknowledge that they were coparceners with their distinguished 
leader in the great co-operative store of mutual improvement 
and mutual education? If still they disclaim any part in this 
process, and maintain that they are as surprised at their own 
conversion as the rest of the world is, then the Premier has been 
unnecessarily discreet in correcting the too accurate record of 
the reporters, and distributing among his colleagues the credit 
to which he himself is alone entitled. How great that credit is, 
may be inferred from a contrast between his self-gratulatory 
speech at Edinburgh and the following passages from his 
speeches in Parliament :— 

‘T have no doubt that, whatever may be their high qualities, our 
countrymen are subject to the same political laws that affect the 
condition of all other communities and nations. If you establish a 
democracy you must in due season reap the fruits of a democracy. 
You will in due season have great impatience of the public burdens 
combined in due season with great increase of the public expenditure.’ 

‘That being my opinion, I cannot look upon what is called re- 
duction of the franchise in boroughs but with alarm; and I have 
never yet met any argument which fairly encounters the objections 
that are urged to it. You cannot encounter it by sentimental asser- 
tions of the good qualities of the working classes. The greater their 
good qualities the greater the danger. If you lay down as a principle 
that they are to enter the constituent body, not as individuals, but 
as a multitude, they must be the predominant class from their number, 
and if you dwell on their intelligence, you only increase the power 
they will exercise.’ 

Again, speaking of England becoming a democracy, he said: — 

‘I do not mean to say that after great troubles England would 
become a howling wilderness, or doubt that the good sense of the 
people would, to some degree, prevail, and some fragments of the 
national character survive ; but it would not be old England—the 
England of power and tradition, of credit and capital, that now exists. 
It is not in the nature of things ; and, Sir, under these circumstances, 
I hope the House, when the question before us is one impeaching the 
character of our Constitution, will hesitate—that it will sanction no 
step that has a tendency to democracy, but that they will maintain 
the ordered state of free England in which we live.’ 


With the same unparalleled effrontery, the Prime Minister 
thought fit, on the 24th of March, to address to the Earl of 
Dartmouth the celebrated letter which immediately found its 
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way to the newspapers, and was no doubt intended to raise a 
Protestant cry throughout the country. The language in 
which Mr. Disraeli first proposed to meet Mr. Gladstone’s 
Resolutions on the Irish Church deserves to be recorded :— 

‘ We have heard something lately of the crisis of Ireland. In my 

opinion the crisis of England is rather at hand; for the purpose is 
now avowed, and that by a powerful party, of destroying that sacred 
union between Church and State which has hitherto been the chief 
means of our civilisation, and is the only security for our religious 
liberty.’ 
It is needless to observe that no such purpose has been avowed 
by any party at all, for no such purpose exists: and the ab- 
surdity of describing the union of Church and State as the 
‘ only security for our religious liberty’ is equalled by the bad 
faith which endeavoured to propagate such a misconception. 
The Cabinet, if we are not mistaken, were not taken into the 
secret of the Premier’s newspaper effusions ; and Lord Stanley’s 
ill-fated and ill-constructed amendment was apparently adopted 
for the express purpose of contradicting the declaration of the 
Head of the Government. 

At the very moment when Mr. Disraeli was thus attempting 
to revive the cry of his own Tadpole and Taper, he had just 
shown a strong inclination to coquet with the Irish Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in its worst phase and its worst humour. 
No one who has studied Romanism not only as it exists in 
Ireland just now, but as it exists all over the Continent, can 
fail to have remarked how arrogant its pretensions and how 
haughty its tone have become of late years. There never was 
a time when it was more the duty of statesmen to beware 
of strengthening a power which threatens at once the loyalty 
of all subjects and the rights of all freemen. It is difficult 
to write with equanimity on a subject which makes such 
demands both on the sentiment of religious toleration and of civil 
freedom. In the days of Protestant ascendancy we fought 
the battle of the persecuted Roman Catholics. We rejected 
and ridiculed the suspicions of Papal machinations in which the 
violent anti-Catholics of the day so lavishly indulged. We long 
and successfully contended for the right of our Romanist fellow- 
subjects to profess their own faith without being punished for 
their opinions. We therefore are not liable to the reproach 
of sectarian bigotry or illiberal prejudice. Still, we cannot 
observe the attitude of the Romanist clergy in France, 
Ireland, and the United States, without seeing that the 
object of many of them is to strangle free thought and free 
discussion wherever they can. We believe that, where great 
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powers are given to them, these will be exercised to the pre- 
judice of free thought and free speech. No fresh powers 
should therefore be given to them, least of all should such 
powers be given as are likely to encourage their ultramontane 
aspirations. Now, the only pronounced policy which Mr. 
Disraeli has hitherto indicated with respect to Ireland has been 
the concession of a Roman Catholic University. Such an institu- 
tion would at once remove the education of the Roman Catholic 
laity, not only out of the hands of Protestant teachers, but also 
from the influence of that composite system which brought to- 
gether teachers and students of both religions in the same halls 
and to the same studies. Henceforth the Roman Catholic laity 
would be separated from all the humanising and liberalising in- 
fluences of a mixed education. They would be trained only with 
others of the same faith as themselves under priests who step 
by step, and generation after generation, riveted the hard 
bondage of absolute and implicit dependence. A more miser- 
able prospect it is hardly possible to conceive. 

The mischief of this policy is aggravated by the Minister's 
determination to retain the Established Church in Ireland. He 
fosters the offence most irritating to Roman Catholics, while he 
extends their means of resenting and avenging it. He wounds 
their sensitiveness, while he consolidates their power. What 
will Irishmen say to a remedy of grievances which aggravates 
their evils and inflames the spirit of religious faction? To 
many it will seem that the Premier is amusing himself with 
the mess which he brews, and regards the jealousies of con- 
tending Churches as the instruments of his own ambition. 
If ever he is pressed upon this point, Mr. Disraeli will be 
at no loss. He will straightway enunciate a series of bril- 
liant paragraphs about the ancient Church of Christendom, 
which still counts within her fold the majority of European 
populations, and which equally sanctifies the lively imagina- 
tion of the Celt and the subjective faculties of the Teuton. 
And if he chooses to persevere in his course, there will be 
no help for it. His followers will be educated or will educate 
themselves under his tuition. The Mannerses, the Hardys, 
and the Marlboroughs, in spite of the sincerity of their recent 
declarations, which we do not question, may find themselves at 
the end of their studies compelled to serve the interests of an 
ultramontane hierarchy in Ireland as they were compelled to 
promote the extension of an ultra-democratic suffrage in Eng- 
land; and, after all, they will be rewarded by hearing the pro- 
cess of their instruction detailed in reply to a complimentary 
toast at St. Jarlath or Maynooth. 
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Indeed, no language can adequately express the sentiment 
of pity which we feel for the position of Mr. Disraeli’s fol- 
lowers. There is no political peripeteia for which they may 
not be reserved. They have been for the greater part of their 
lives professing a very staid and orthodox sort of Toryism. 
They have had their little prejudices and scruples, pet fancies 
and pet antipathies ; and, so long as they sat on the Opposition 
benches, their chief cheered and encouraged them in their 
avowal, But, as soon as they crossed over, they found them- 
selves destroying the symbols of their former faith, and the 
idols of their former worship. They were taught to burn what 
they had adored and to adore what they had burnt. And the 
ingenious archimage, whose spells wrung this untoward obedi- 
ence from them, with that admirable command of phrase and 
face in which he is unrivalled, gravely told them that all they 
did was in the sacred cause of Conservatism. And so it will 
be to the end of the chapter. If they set up a peasant proprie- 
tary in Ireland, it will be a tribute of Tory gratitude to the 
descendants of the Tory kernes who fought for the Stuarts. 
If they set up a Romanist priesthood and a Romanist uni- 
versity, it will be to countervail the democratic tendencies of 
Protestant puritanism. If they maintain the Protestant 
Church in its integrity, it will be in reverent observance of 
the sacred duty which binds the State to a recognition of 
religious rites. If they carry out a system of manhood suf- 
frage, it will be only in the interests of a Conservative demo- 
eracy. They will go on till the new wine bursts the old 
bottles, and the old garments are rent by the new appendages. 
Till that time comes, they will be in the condition of soldiers 
who destroy the fortress which they were armed to defend, 
and turn their arms on the allies whom they were sent to 
support. 

The immorality of their position is equally new and flagrant. 
There has been nothing like it in recent politics. And it is 
only the prototype of a greater immorality, which must be wit- 
nessed if Mr. Disraeli remains at the head of the Government. 
The new Reform Bill will put in motion organisations and 
combinations most opportune for the dexterous manipulation of 
so adroit a tactician as the Premier. The large addition of 
new electors will be followed by the institution of provincial 
clubs and associations, which will probably prefer immediate 
communication with the head of the Ministry to indirect com- 
munication with him through the agency of Parliament. Toa 
man possessing equally the dramatic and the strategic arts, this 
will offer irresistible temptations. The reception of addresses 
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from all kinds of associations, and the interviews with popular 
leaders, will supersede the necessity of consultation with col- 
leagues whose education, at least, involves trouble and delay. 
His speeches will be addressed, like the Dartmouth letter, 
to an outside public rather than to the House of Commons, 
and measures will be adapted to the tastes of outside com- 
binations rather than of Parliament. The whole policy of 
the Government will become sensational. For the delibera- 
tions of Cabinets and the confidential consultations of Cabinet 
Ministers will be substituted a system of startling surprises, 
rapid conversions, and histrionic effects. That his colleagues 
would be dismayed and retire in disgust from a Govern- 
ment as foreign to their knowledge of history as it would be to 
their notions of decency is a consequence more probable than 
logical, for they can hardly be unaware of the inconsistency of 
their recent conduct, and they can hardly expect that a per- 
sistency in it will fail to excite the indignation of honest men. 

But, even if they did retire, they could not undo the mischief 
which they had helped their chief to compass. Mr. Disraeli, out 
of office, might relapse into his tactics of patient and decorous 
expectation—might resume the appropriate attitude of a calm 
and demure leader of Opposition. But would he take back with 
him into Opposition the habits which he has contracted on the 
Treasury benches? Would he not have left behind him an 
example which good fortune had made too alluring for his 
successors to resist? Henceforth there is too much reason 
to fear the principle of mutual confidence between a leader 
and his followers would cease to exist. Members of the 
Government would in the early stage of a debate be put up to 
defend propositions which at a later stage their leader would 
throw over with a studied expression of profound deference to 
the prevalent opinion of the House. A preconcerted scheme of 
action would be surrendered the moment it appeared to be re- 
garded with disfavour by the majority. But this would not be 
all. An impulsive and sensitive Minister, especially one gifted 
with rhetorical powers, instead of repelling would court oppor- 
tunities of conference and consultation with the wielders of 
votes and organisers of clubs; and the confidence which had 
been taken from the party to be given to the House would soon 
be taken from the House to be given to coteries outside it. 
A Minister who had established his relations with the outside 
world would be indifferent to the opinions of supporters whom 
he might make odious or contemptible, whenever he chose, in 
the eyes of the populace. The old relations of a Minister to 
Parliament and of Parliament to the country would be at an 
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end. A popular tribuneship would supersede ministerial re- 
sponsibility, and the country would find itself a prey to the 
tricks and legerdemain of political jugglers as clever as they 
were impudent. 

We devoutly hope that our auguries may prove entirely false. 


‘ But if anything like what we have been describing ever does 
‘ take place, there will be an explanation and a defence available 


for those who are the victims and the instruments of the change. 
They will plead the example of the present Premier. They 
will say that there was once a politician who, seeking for a 
seat in Parliament, coquetted with the extreme sections of two 
parties—first touched the hem of Mr. Joseph Hume’s Radicalism 
and then attached himself to the Conservatism of Sir R. Peel ; 
that this man, having tendered his homage to his political chief 
in terms of almost fulsome adulation, withdrew his allegiance on 
the first refusal of some petty favour; that he then for a series 
of years assailed his former idol with an unparalleled bitterness 
of invective; that he perfected the art of vituperation till it 
became a science; that, having exhausted the vocabulary of 
reproaches for principles abandoned and pledges violated, he 
reconstructed his scattered and disjointed party on the basis of 
a pure and unsullied Conservatism; that, having organised 
and disciplined his followers for nearly twenty years to resist 
the advancing tide of democracy, he was by their efforts borne 
into power; that, seated thus a Conservative Minister with 
a large Conservative following, he introduced a Reform Bill 
guarded and fenced with restrictions and limitations of a Con- 
servative tendency; that, as the debate went on, he threw 
overboard all checks and safeguards whatsoever ; took sugges- 
tions from every quarter and section of the House; forgot or 
despised the Ministerial duty of initiating the propositions of 
a Ministerial Bill; left his own colleagues in the lurch, and 
accepted the amendments of his opponents; ended by making 
his astonished but unconscious partisans the successful cham- 
pions of the democracy they abhorred ; and that, having done all 
this, he had the assurance to tell them that in the lowness of 
the franchise which they had extended lay the essence of Con- 
servatism. When they add that the man who did all this gave: 
no sign of administrative power, perpetuated his memory by no 
acts of enduring worth, was not a great financier, was not con- 
spicuous in any executive capacity, excelled only in the arts of 
invective and cajolery, alternately coaxed and scolded with effect, 
knew the weaknesses of his audience intuitively and played with 
them unscrupulously, and was, in fact, himself what he had 
stigmatised his former opponent as being, only a ‘ great Member 
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‘of Parliament ;’ when this shall be pleaded and pleaded suc- 
cessfully, men will acknowledge with unavailing regret the 
mischievous effects of a cleverness without earnestness, a 
dexterity without principle, and ambition without honesty. 
And if such a state of things could last, there will not be 
wanting those who will aver that Parliamentary Government 
has had its day ; and that something more earnest, more honest, 
and more strong, ought to be substituted for a system, which, 
in the course of ages, had degenerated into a game of tricks, 
plausibilities, and deception. 

But it will not last. The people of England and the House 
of Commons are accustomed, whatever may be the politics of 
the dominant party, to opinions avowed with sincerity and 
acted upon with consistency. To suppose that they will long 
submit to a policy of disguises and masquerade, is to imagine 
that not only our institutions but our national characteristics 
are changed. 

It will not last; because already in the Cabinet itself the 
recent debate on Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions has furnished 
demonstrative evidence that there are essential differences of 
opinion between the most able and efficient of the present 
Ministers, Lord Stanley, and the policy which most of his col- 
leagues have pledged themselves to maintain with reference to 
the Church of Ireland. The resignation of Lord Derby, to 
whose administration Lord Stanley was bound by peculiar ties 
of blood and affection, leaves the Foreign Secretary more in- 
dependent in his political course. But it also imposes upon 
him a stricter obligation and a more direct responsibility in the 
choice of his policy and his political associates. 

But again, it will not last; because when a majority of 
sixty voices in a free Parliament has distinctly pronounced 
against the course which the Government thought fit to pro- 
pose, and pledged itself to the opposite course on the leading 
question of the day, it is a monstrous perversion of the first 
principles of Parliamentary government that a Ministry, de- 
feated with so much obloquy, should retain office by subter- 
fuges and by temporisation. If this be the decision of Mr. 
Disraeli and his colleagues,and if, when Parliament re-assembles 
after the recess, they still occupy the Treasury Bench, the 
moment will have arrived to carry on political warfare with 
the utmost vigour in both Houses; and finally, if necessary, 
to declare in express terms whether the present Ministry have 
or have not the confidence of the country. 

Finally, it will not last; because within the last few weeks 
the great Liberal party has recovered the sense of its union, its 
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strength, and its discipline. In the late debate on the Irish 
Church a hearty concurrence of feeling and conviction ran 
down the whole line. In the widely-extended range of opinion, 
which the Liberal party includes, there is a unanimous resolu- 
tion to deal with the Irish Church Establishment in the manner 
most congenial to the wishes and interest of the Irish people. 
While some doubted and some demurred, Mr. Gladstone as- 
sumed the initiative with a spirit and a courage worthy of a 
statesman who aspires to the highest place in the councils of 
England; and he has already been rewarded by the enthusiastic 
support of a larger body of adherents than he ever commanded 
before. The game, therefore, is in his own hands. We doubt 
not that it may be won, by judicious tactics, by imperturbable 
coolness, and by determination. The remainder of the Session 
will be a period of unusual interest; and before many months 
have elapsed, we trust the Government of England will be 
restored to Ministers having a majority in Parliament and 
definite principles which they can avow and defend. 


No. CC "LX will be published in July. 
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518—disintegration of the Irish mass, 520—the Irish in Canada, 
523—in Australia, 524—and in Great Britain, 525—Mr. Maguire’s 
work, 580—the Land and Church questions in Ireland, 531. 


L 
Lewes’s History of Philosophy, reviewed, 303. 
M 


Maguire, Irish abroad, reviewed, 502. 

Malleson, Major G. B., review of his ‘ History of the French in 
‘India,’ 537—first attempts of the French in India, 5388—the 
French Company, 540—Dupleix, 542—Labourdonnais, 545— 
surrender of Madras, 547—his fall, 551-3—De Bussy, 554— 
Lally, 558. 

Montalembert, Comte de, review of his ‘Les Moines d’Occident,’ 
897 —History of the Scottish Monks, 398—Cclumba, 406— 
Augustine’s miracles, 420-21—the Easter controversy, 424— 
Mr. Burton’s book, 426— self-sacrifice of monks and nuns, 431. 





a 


XUM 





Index. 585 


O 


Oysters and oyster fisheries, 43—historical mention of oysters, 44— 
fondness of men for the oyster, 54—its organisation, 55—its 
embryological history, 56—its susceptibility to education, 57— 
its food, 58—its size at different periods of life, 58—its enemies, 
59 — oyster-culture, 63— greening of oysters, 64— the oyster 
season, 66—open and close seasons, 68 et seq. 

P 

Positive Philosophy of M. Auguste Comte, review of works relating 
to the, 8303—Mr. Lewes’s work, 303—notice of M. Comte, 307— 
publication of his great work, 315—his subsequent life, 316— 
Madame de Vaux, 317—his death, 319—consideration of Posi- 
tivism, 319 e¢ seq. 

T 

Two per cent., 242—the depression in England and France in 1867, 
244—-causes of this, 249—-note-circulation in England and France, 
250—the foreign stock market, 257—borrowing difficulties of rail- 
ways, 258—strike of capital, 260—disorder following mercantile 
shipwrecks, 264—joint-stock companies, 265—bills, 268—corn 
and cotton, 272-3—imports and exports, 274. 

Tyndall, John, review of his Lectures on Sound, 103—early dis- 
coveries, 104—Newton, 106—Helmholtz, 108—doctrine of the 
sensation of sound, 109—refraction of sound, 110—interference, 
112—consonance and dissonance, 115—analogy between light 
and sound, 116—Chadnis’ discoveries, 117—fundamental qualities 
of a sound, 120—alphabetic sounds, 123—the vocal organs, 125. 


v 


Victoria, Queen of England, review of her ‘ Highland Journal,’ 281 
—royal visits to Scotland, 284—the Queen’s first visit, 285—her 
purchase of Balmoral, 287—her visits to the poor, 291—religion 
of Prince Albert. 292—the Queen’s visit to Ireland, 292— 
autumnal life of the Royal Family in the Highlands, 295. 
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